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FAMOUS WAR HORSES 


VI. BALDY 


Baldy, who carried General George G. Meade in many battles of the Civil War from September, 
1861, until the spring of 1864, most certainly won his right to the hall of fame through a remarkable 
war record, receiving numerous wounds from which he recovered and lived to follow his master to 
the grave. 


He had seen war service before General Meade rode him. In the first battle of Bull Run he was 
wounded twice under Major General David Hunter, who turned him over to the quartermaster to 
recover. In September of that year General Meade purchased this light bay horse with white face and 
feet, immediately naming him Baldy. 


Baldy’s wat record will well stand comparison with those of other famous war horses. While in 
battle he experienced many narrow escapes from death. Besides receiving wounds at the first battle 
of Bull Run while being ridden by General Hunter, he was repeatedly in the thick of the fight with 
his new master. He was with General Meade at the battle of Draineswille; he participated in two 
of the seven days’ fighting near Richmond in the summer of 1862; he smelled the fire of battle at 
Groveton; he carried his master at the second battle of Bull Run, at South Mountain, at Antietam; 
at Fredericksburg, at Chancellorsville, and at Gettysburg. 


His most serious wounds were received at the first and second battles of Bull Run, at Antietam and 
at Gettysburg. He was shot in the flank at the second battle of Bull Run. At Antietam he received a 
deep bullet wound in the neck and was left on the battlefield as dead, but, when the Federals next 
advanced, Baldy was discovered quietly grazing near the place where he had been shot. It was at 
Gettysburg that he received even a more dangerous wound. While carrying General Meade at the 
head of the First Corps in their charge across the field of battle, a bullet entered his body between 
the ribs and lodged there. He was unable to again perform any duty until after Appomattox. 


Baldy also had his lucky days. On one occasion while this favorite steed was convalescing, Gen- 
eral Meade rode a public horse. On that day this substitute mount was killed by a ball which passed 
through its neck. 


Through two and one-half years of association in the perils of battle General Meade became 
strongly attached to Baldy. After the battle of Gettysburg, he could not be induced to part with his 
gallant mount. However, during the preparations of the Army of the Potomac for their last cam- 
paign, he finally decided to send Baldy to pasture. At the end of the war, General Meade hurried to 
Philadelphia, where he renewed the old friendship with his faithful charger, now fully recovered. 
For many years the two were inseparable companions, and, when General Meade died in 1872, the 
battle-scarred war horse followed the hearse to the last resting place. Baldy died ten years later, and 
his head and two fore hoofs are now cherished relics of the George G. Meade Post, Grand Army of 
the Republic, in Philadelphia. 























The 1936 Maneuvers of the 
Ist Cavalry Division 


By Captain Westey W. YALE, Cavalry, 1st Cavalry Division 


FOREWORD BY THE CHIEF OF CAVALRY 


The maneuvers of the 1st Cavalry Division in April and May were of marked importance in the development ¢ 
our Arm, for they afforded the first opportunity to test our modern equipment in field operations of a division, 

The exercises were so planned as to take the utmost advantage of the limited terrain and water supply. A genen| 
picture of the maneuvers and discussions of some of the attendant problems of the services are presented in this artick 
and several which follow. 

In all of our regiments the tactical handling of small units is a part of normal training: the opportunities for regi 
mental, brigade, and divisional training are progressively less frequent. Consequently, these exercises were planned 
with the larger units in mind. 

It was demonstrated: that the increase in mobility of the larger units is very marked and that leadership of th 
highest order is requisite to capitalize this advantage. Prompt reconnaissance of the terrain and enemy, keeping unis 
in hand, and clear and concise commands enable the leader to develop the power of the team in battle, especialy 
where time is an important factor in the situation. 

Our motor equipment justified itself. There were no difficulties with the vehicles of the field trains. Due to mm 
severe use, the armored cars and scout cars required considerable attention, but this is to be expected when speed ove 
rough ground is essential. The Ordnance Light Maintenance Troop, working without regard to hours, kept thee 
vehicles in operation. 

The latest radio sets which the Signal Corps has supplied worked very well. The use of voice from commander tn 
subordinate leaders proved effective, particularly in the delaying action. 

The presence of a battery of 75-mm. howitzers and of a company of motorized machine guns were visible evidence 
of the progress our sister arms are making in achieving greater mobility. 

Horses stood up under the marches to concentration and the exercises remarkably well—and none better than thos 
used for polo, hunting, and horse shows. 

The outstanding Cavalry leaders of the past have been men who participated in vigorous mounted sports in peat, 
thus keeping themselves mobile, physically and mentally. The maneuvers indicated that the continuing participation 
of our officers in these sports is absolutely essential in the development of our war-time leaders for the fast-moving 
hard-hitting Cavalry of today. 

The great success of these maneuvers was due to the clear vision and untiring energy of Brigadier General Hamil 
ton S. Hawkins, Commanding General, 1st Cavalry Division, an ardent and accomplished Cavalryman throughont 
his career; his inspiring leadership was reflected in the enthusiastic and efficient work of officers and men of all arms 


and services concerned. 
Leon B. KroMer, 
Major General, 
Chief of Cavalry. 


I are brought to the gridiron for training in team play. 
GENERAL The story had its beginning over two years ago when 
tentative plans were first prepared. It carries through the 

HE story of the 1936 maneuvers of the 1st Cav- period which began with the assumption of divisiond 

| alry Division covers a much greater period than command by Brigadier General Hamilton S. Hawkins 

the two short weeks in which the actual opera- when every training directive and every tactical exerci 

tions were held. The theater of maneuver itself is dwarfed _ was planned against the time that the scattered elements 
in comparison with the vast area over which the concen- of the division could be assembled, welded into as 

tration of troops was carried out. Actually, the troops cohesive unit, and truly called the most mobile, te 
were not assembled to learn what was expected of them, most formidable force in the world. Yet, the assembly 
but came in the manner of football players who, after a the troops and the conduct of the maneuvers were 
long period of individual preparation and “pointing,” incidents by which the most impressive feature of 
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PLATE IV—Comeinep Attack Near TANK 13 


Showing dispositions of rst Cavalry Division, including dismounted brigade which failed to fully utilize the natural cover. (Dis- 
cussed on page 184. ) 


maneuver was reached. This feature was the personal 
triumph of an individual, the division commander, whose 
dreams of a Cavalry division trained on sound lines and 
able to perform the mobile roles which are the heritage 
of the mounted service were realized by the successful 
termination of this great show—almost coincident with 
the end of his own distinguished career. 

With the knowledge that General Hawkins’ retire- 
ment from active service was close at hand, every officer 
ind man was filled with a desire to give of his very best 
in tribute to the brilliant Cavalryman who had spent 
forty-two years in unselfishly furthering the interests of 
out branch. This desire was in no small measure responsi- 
ble for the unprecedented success attained. 

The division has been trained for a specific objective. 
Its personnel has seen its training principles put to 
tie test and proven. Officers and men are standing on 
ftm ground with renewed faith in the future of Cavalry. 
Each sees his work in a new light and his regiment in a 
tew t0le, subordinated to the brigade and division to 
play asmall, albeit essential, part in the great concentra- 
tons of Cavalry that inevitably must accompany mobile 
warfare, ; ; 

The importance of these maneuvets cannot be over- 
estimated. Because of the presence of the Chief of Cav- 
iy and of observers from the Cavalry School and the 
Command and General Staff School, the lessons learned 
wil be widely disseminated. While the soundness of 
mt Cavalry School teachings has been emphasized, 

has come the realization that we must go beyond 
the tactics of the regiment and must fix our gaze upon 
the higher echelons—that the success of Cavalry must 


be prefaced by the proper handling of the brigade and 
the division. 

Essentially, this was the object of the 1936 maneuver: 
the practice of handling the brigades as units within the 
division and, more important, the handling of the di- 
vision itself as a unit with its attendant demands upon 
staff operations. 

That such an objective could even partially be attained 
in a few days’ time was a source of wonder to many. 
The difficulty of maneuvering a brigade on the ground 
as opposed to the ease with which it can be moved in a 
map problem must be seen to be appreciated and the 
officers who assumed these commands deserve ‘great 
credit for the manner in which their trying tasks were 
carried out. Throughout his régime as a brigade com- 
mander and, later, division commander, General Haw- 
kins has preached that no man can command any unit, 
let alone a large one, without practice. Unfortunately, it 
is only by maneuvers such as these that officers are af- 
forded the opportunity for active, large commands. 

Plans for the marches of concentration and for the ex- 
ercises themselves were carefully prepared. The 12th 
Cavalry had to be assembled at Fort Ringgold and then 
join the 5th Cavalry at Fort Clark, whence the assembled 
1st Brigade marched the 265 miles to Marfa. For the 
12th Cavalry contingent at Fort Brown this was a total 
one-way movement of about 665 miles, and only slightly 
less for the Fort Ringgold troops. The 2d Brigade, 82d 
Field Artillery, and other divisional troops had a 200-mile 
march from Fort Bliss. 

Three phases were planned for the maneuvers as a 
whole. The first phase was designed to give brigade com- 
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anders practice 1n handling their units by pitting one 
inst the ot!\er for a three-day operation. At the same 
ume, smaller units and their leaders could develop a 
competitive spirit lacking in one-sided exercises. 

Much more important in a larger sense were the sec- 
ond and third phases. The second phase involved the 

tion of the division as a unit in several exercises 
which were, in reality, simple drills, but which tested 
to the fullest the new divisional tools, such as automotive 
ind pack radio and armored cars. The third phase was 
deduled to be a delaying action in which one regiment 
would oppose the remainder of the division for four days 
with certain restrictions upon the number of hours to be 

itted for free maneuver each day. 

In view of the nature of these maneuvers and the 
many valuable lessons learned therefrom, it is believed 
best to eliminate from this account the minute details of 
minor tactical movements and to elaborate upon the 
principles employed by the larger commands in the dif- 
ferent exercises. Some of these are to be incorporated in 
school texts and will remain as subjects for discussion 
long after the actual movements dictated by them have 
been forgotten. As to “who won the war,” anyone who 
has seen a maneuver of Cavalry vs. Cavalry will realize 
the futility of beginning such a discussion. 


II 


PREMANEUVER SUPPLY PROBLEMS AND 
THE MARCH OF CONCENTRATION 


The greatest inroads made into the money allotments 
wete those of transportation charges. The most vexing 
of these charges were for the delivery of water and long 
forage. In the arid region between Fort Clark and Fort 
Bliss which centers on Marfa, it is usually necessary to 
ptovide water for large commands by spotting railway 
tank cars on convenient sidings. Not only is this ex- 
pensive, but of late years the problem has become com- 
plicated by a scarcity of cars, necessitating their use in 
ttlays by filling and spotting in advance one section of 
cats while the other was being used by troops. It was 
hoped that the Fort Bliss contingent would be able to 
match in a body. The water problem, however, forced 
the ad Brigade and the 82d Field Artillery to march sev- 
eal days apart so that the limited number of cars could 
be used for both Cavalry and Artillery columns. 

The solution of the long forage problem 1s still pro- 
viding a great deal of discussion. It was decided to use 
compressed hay cubes manufactured by a commercial 
concern in lieu of the long forage except when troops 
Wee stopping at a permanent station (Clark, Marfa, 
Bliss) in order to save bulk transportation charges over 
that of baled hay. 

The horses and equipment of the 12th Cavalry were 
shipped to Fort Clark by rail and returned from Clark 
y tail after the maneuver. Personnel was carried in 
trucks, Thus the 1st Brigade was enabled to assemble at 
Fort Clark with a minimum of difficulty. 
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The march plan of supply prescribed the number of 
articles of organizational equipment to be taken on the 
maneuver. The 8th Cavalry, having no band, was given 
added trucks from the division pool so that each regi- 
ment had sixteen. Eight of these were for forage only 
(2 days’ supply), six (1 per troop in addition to its 
trailer) carried rations and organization equipment with 
a maximum of seven days’ rations, while the remaining 
two trucks were allotted to the Regimental Headquarters. 
The Artillery and Special Troops were supplied similarly. 

A plan was worked out so that by establishing a rail- 
head detachment at Marfa and a distributing point at 
Dryden the columns could be kept supplied with a mini- 
mum expenditure of gasoline. The railhead at Marfa 
was a marvel of efficiency under the direction of Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Russell A. Osmun, Quartermaster Corps. 

The garrison ration was prescribed for the march and 
maneuver except that the weight of a ration in the trucks 
was limited to five pounds. The quartermaster was re- 
stricted to certain components of the ration. The object 
was, of course, to prevent overloading of supply trucks, 
just as the limiting of organizational equipment had the 
same object in view. 

The marches of concentration were carried out in a 
splendid manner. The supply plan proved sound in every 
way with an occasional modification in the shape of send- 
ing a truck or two of baled hay to horses whose opinion 
of hay cubes proved consistently low. 

The Fort Bliss troops were at Marfa by April 24th 
with the motorized elements of the Special Troops mak- 
ing the march in one day. The 1st Brigade arrived on 
April 25th, thus assembling the division in its modern 
form for the first time. Thirty miles was the maximum 
day’s march required of any unit. Due to the fact that 
the main purpose of the maneuvers was to test the divi- 
sion headquarters elements, it was essential that all ob- 
servers be kept separated from the tactical commands, 
thereby freeing the Headquarters Troop from the bulk 
of the housekeeping duties with which it had been oc- 
cupied on previous maneuvers. Except for certain speci- 
ally interested persons, all observers were quartered at the 
Fort D. A. Russell Officers’ Club and were taken on a 
daily grand tour of the scenes of action in 77th Field 
Artillery reconnaissance cars under the direction of G-2. 


' I] 
TERRAIN 


The terrain of the Big Bend is familiar to a host of Cav- 
alrymen. Gently rolling and undulating in the northern 
half of the maneuver area, it is nevertheless broken by 
occasional arroyos and dry washes. The southern half is 
much tougher and at the Cuesta Burro drops off into a 
maze of steep-walled canyons which make maneuver dif- 
ficult if not impossible. Except in the arroyo bottoms the 
entire territory is covered with pebbles on the low 
ground, with cobbles on the hillsides, and with jagged 
rocks on the hilltops. Fast going for horses invites foot 
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trouble or sprains. For scout cars and armored cars it is 
as close to the ideal cross-country terrain as could be 
found anywhere, except for the extreme south portion. 
Very little cover is afforded for dismounted action. The 
division staff was put to considerable trouble to find 
ground suitable for the demonstration of the dismounted 
attack methods in which all troops were so thoroughly 
instructed. 

Water dominates all tactical situations. On the map, 
water points are numbered. Mimeographed sheets ac- 
companying the maps listed the capacity of the tanks 
and wells in gallons. Except for one watering in Alamito 
Creek at Joe Bishop Ranch, all waterings were at tanks 
and wells, with the 8th Engineer personnel pumping 
water into the assembled unit canvas troughs. Water in 
sufficient quantities for brigades was found only at Joe 
Bishop Ranch, at Well 50 (Childers), at Childers’ 
Pump Station, at Love’s Pump Station, at Cleveland’s 
Ranch (Division water point), and at Fischer Ranch 
(Division water point). No watering place, except Love's 
Pump Station could be used more than once. 

The proper care of the private property on which the 
maneuvers were staged demanded many restrictions; the 
necessity of keeping gates closed, the artificial barriers of 
wire fences, and the care needed to avoid making trails 
in the grass are but a few of the more obvious ones. 
Many ranch owners refused entrance to their property 
or allowed passage of columns on roads only. The shaded 
areas on the map show the extent to which these restric- 
tions applied. 

IV 


ORGANIZATION 


Before proceeding to the account of the exercises the 
reader should understand certain differences in the regi- 
mental and divisional organization from the present 
tables. There is no room here to enter a controversy as 
to the place of the machine gun in our various units; it 
is sufficient to describe briefly how the machine gun units 
were actually organized. However, the Division Head- 
quarters Troop was given a tentative change in organiza- 
tion for this maneuver and it is believed was given its 
first practical test under this or any other organization. 

By direction of the division commander each troop 
was directed to form two complete rifle platoons and 
troop headquarters. The remaining men on hand were 
assigned to the machine gun units. In other words if 
any skeletonizing was to be done, gun crews were to be 
skeletonized before rifle platoons were touched. This 
was done on the principle that rifle platoon commanders, 
to get the full benefit of their commands must have the 
control of three full squads. Machine gun commanders 
control a given number of gun crews. Their methods of 
control are the same regardless of the size of the crews. 

The division has been drilled through the 1935-1936 
training year with all machine guns in each regiment 
formed into a machine gun squadron. To effect this 
organization the light machine guns of each rifle squad- 
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ron were formed into a light machine gun troop. The 
two light machine gun troops thus formed, together with 
the regular heavy gun troop, constituted the machine. 
gun squadron. The heavy gun troop is known as Troop 
I; the light gun troop from the 1st rifle squadron |; 
called Troop K; the remaining light gun troop is Troop 
L. The squadron 1s commanded by a major who is given 
a small headquarters detachment. 

The machine gun squadron is a tactical unit only, At 
the conclusion of the day’s drill or maneuver, its various 
elements revert to their proper administrative units, The 
squadron has been a great success and the maneuvers 
only served to demonstrate its value to the observers, 

The organization of the Division Headquarters Troop, 
with notes on the operation of the various echelons in the 
field, will be shown as an appendix to this article. 

A motorized Infantry company from Fort Sam Hous 
ton was sent to the maneuver area to be used as desited 
by the division commander. This company consists of 
five officers and 118 men, armed with 114 ‘rifles and 24 
machine guns. Twenty-five trucks of various types, to- 
gether with four motorcycles and an ambulance, fur 
nished the means of transportation. This company was 
used entirely to reénforce one side in the two-sided phases 
of the maneuvers. 


V 
UMPIRES 


There was nothing unusual in the numbers or the 
dispositions of the umpires. Mention is made of them 
solely to quote the requirements concerning decisions 
rendered, which will illustrate the manner in which the 
divisional units have been given instruction in the at 
tack. The following is taken from paragraph 5 of Mz 


neuver Memorandum No. 


Decisions: 


Decisions relative to the outcome of an action will be ren- 
dered by the senior umpire present, in accordance with the 
following general instructions: 


a. 


b. 


Mounted Attacks. 

(1) Against mounted troops by relative size of forces 
engaged, fire support and surprise. 

(2) Against dismounted troops as follows: _ 

Mounted troops must be slightly greater in num 

bers—deployed in at least two waves with not less 

than 100 yards or more than 150 yards distance. 

Mounted attacks must be supported by fire. 

Dismounted Attacks. 

Must be superior to enemy in number. Must have fre 

support. Advances on enemy must be made by taking 

advantage of cover as prescribed in Training Memo 

randa, this Division. 


VI 
FIRST PHASE 
BRIGADE VS. BRIGADE 


The first phase opened on Monday, April 27th. In 


general, the plan required the brigades to march from 
Marfa by different roads and to camp for the night a 
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widely separaced points. A tactical situation would then 
be given them so that a meeting engagement would en- 
we the following day, with free maneuver on both the 
gcond and third days up to 7:00 P.M. Joe Bishop Ranch 
and Tank 18 (Fischer) were the initial points selected. 

Because of the water situation it was necessary to ar- 
ange matters so that subsequent to the meeting en- 
sagement the general movement of troops would prob- 
ably be to the northwest, thus using the Childers’ and 
Fischer’s tanks but once each. 

Certain terrain advantages were possessed by the south- 
em force camped at Joe Bishop Ranch and to these ad- 
vantages was to be added another—the attachment, at 
the last moment, of the motorized Infantry company to 
this force. The move was kept secret until actually made, 
hoping thereby to stimulate the reconnaissance agencies 
of the other brigade, and at the same time giving the 
southern group the preponderance of strength to insure, 
as far as possible, the general movement to the north and 
west. 

The object of the first phase was the familiarization of 
the brigade command and staff elements with the tactical! 
handling of the brigades. The first day was intended 
simply as an initial step towards that end. Therefore, the 
match of separation on the 27th was made without tacti- 
al dispositions. In fact, each brigade was forbidden to 
reconnoiter except over very limited areas. 

But the march of separation likewise afforded an op- 
portunity for the division communications elements to 
operate, and, while the division headquarters remained 
in Marfa, radio communication was maintained with 
both brigades. The division net, including the division 
station, the armored cars and the brigades functioned 
continuously during the march except for a short inter- 
uption due to atmospheric disturbances. Traffic was 
handled expeditiously and without error. 

The 2d (Red) Brigade (7th and 8th Cavalry regi- 
ments) under Colonel Frank Keller was given the mis- 
sion of marching to Joe Bishop Ranch. To it was at- 
tached the 2d Battalion, 82d Field Artillery, and Medical 
and Engineer personnel. Also on the night of the 27th 
this brigade was joined by the motorized Infantry com- 
pany. 
The rst (Blue) Brigade (5th and rath Cavalry regi- 
ments), Colonel Kerr T. Riggs commanding, marched 
to Tank 18 (Fischer) with the 1st Battalion, 82d Field 
Anillery, and Medical and Engineer troops attached. 

The armored car troop was about equally divided be- 
tween the brigades. 

It will be seen from a brief examination of the map 
that on the night of the 27th the brigades were located 
at opposite ends of an hourglass-shaped piece of tertain 
bounded by restricted territory. It was assumed that 
lage forces of Infantry (Blue, north; Red, south) were 

ting along a general east and west line running 
through the center of the Bogel Ranch with its west flank 
located on the O. Bunton property. 

On the night of the 27th the Commander, 1st Brigade 
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(Blue), was ordered to move at 7:00 A.M. on the 28th on 
Oaks Tank (southeast corner of Childers’ Ranch) to 
reconnoiter the left and rear of the enemy’s lines. He 
was instructed to determine the strength and composition 
of any enemy forces that might have moved into the 
Childers’ Ranch area and to protect the right of the Blue 
main forces. The platoon of armored cars was attached 
to this brigade at 6:30 P.M., the 27th. 

Because of the. water shortage mentioned above it was 
decided to introduce additional factors into the exercise 
designed to insure that the meeting between the brigades 
would take place in the northwest half of the “hourglass” 
and that troop movements would be generally towards 
the Fischer property where water was comparatively 
plentiful for succeeding exercises. 

Accordingly the Blue 1st Brigade was informed that 
the Blue Corps commander was personally familiar with 
the terrain. Colonel Riggs was advised to move in two 
columns, the smaller through the open country to Oaks 
Tank (southeast corner of Childers’ Ranch) via Love’s 


Pump Station (No. 38) with the bulk of the brigade 





Looking from Fischer toward Chinati Peak. 


circling to the west via Cleveland's Ranch and Love’s 
Pump Station. 

This move imposed a delay against the Blue force over 
the time which they might have been expected to con- 
sume by moving along a direct line to the Oaks Tank. 

The Red brigade commander (Colonel Keller) was 
ordered to move at 7:00 A.M., on the 28th, to reconnoiter 
the southeast part of Childers’ Ranch, to protect the left 
and rear of the Red line and to cover Red Infantry re- 
enforcements moving into the line. 

The Red brigade was thus offered a choice of seizing 
and holding the Childers’ Ranch area against the passage 
of enemy troops or of defeating any enemy groups en- 
countered. The Blue brigade, by seizing the Oaks Tank 
area could effectively deny water to enemy Cavalry, west 
of Joe Bishop’s. 

The rst (Blue) Brigade (Colonel Riggs) moved out 
in the two column formation suggested, as follows: 

West Column (less trains ) 
5th Cavalry (Colonel Robert C. Richardson, Jr.) 
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1st Bn., 82d Field Artillery 
Medical Detachment 


East Column (less trains ) 


12th Cavalry (Colonel Frank K. Chapin) 
Medical Detachment 

Rate of march was designated at 6 miles per hour. 
Engineers marched with the trains. Contact between 
columns was by radio. The armored car platoon was 
directed to push distant reconnaissance to the high 
ground east of Oaks Tank, to pay particular attention to 
the roads leading to the east from the Childet’s Ranch 
area and to delay the advance of any enemy encountered. 

The Red brigade commander (Colonel Keller) formed 
a mechanized column consisting of the armored car pla- 
toon, the motorized Infantry company and the scout 
cars of the 7th and 8th Cavalry regiments. The 8th Cav- 
alry cars were directed to move on Love’s Pump Station. 
The remaining mechanized elements were ordered to 
move on Childers’ Pump Station with the Infantry com- 
pany assisting the armored cars and scout cars to secure 
and hold that point. 

The horse elements were moved in column to the 
Presidio Road (U. S. Highway No. 67) in the follow- 
ing order: 7th Cavalry, 2d Battalion, 82d Field Artillery, 
8th Cavalry, Headquarters Troop, 2d Cavalry Brigade. 
Upon passing the Presidio Road, the Cavalry units form- 
ed column of fours and the rear Cavalry regiment was 
brought up abreast of the leading regiment. 

The march of the 2d (Red) Brigade, prior to reaching 
the Presidio Road followed a trail which wound over a 
succession of steep stony hillocks (Joe Bishop-H. Ridout- 
R. E. L. Tyler). Motor vehicles could not operate a 
yard off the trail and had it been possible for the Blue 
force to get any kind of weapons to the east of the 
Presidio Road, the Red advance would have been halted 
at the start. But, as was intended by the authors of the 
exercise, the time and space factors prevented this. How- 
ever, it was the only terrain in the maneuver area really 
unfavorable to motor vehicles. As it was, the heavy go- 
ing delayed the Artillery to such an extent that the 7th 
Cavalry waited on the Presidio Road about an hour and 
a half for the gunners to catch up. 

Mechanized elements on each side pushed out prompt- 
ly at 7:00 A.M. Realizing their peril if caught on the 
rough country of the R. E. L. Tyler Ranch, the motors 
of the Red force fairly flew across the Presidio Road into 
the comparative safety of the Childers property where 
smoother going could be obtained. 

Every armored car and scout car, regardless of its al- 
legiance, then began a period of frantic activity which 
lasted throughout the maneuver. Often unable to tell 
friend from foe because of the intense light and the color- 
ing of the ground; tempted, because of the lack of bul- 
lets, to overexpose themselves; shot at and shooting in 
the wide open spaces at ranges well beyond the powers 
of their weapons; yet their value was demonstrated by 
the successful employment of the voice radio in getting 
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information back and by the character of the information 
furnished. 

In the meantime, the columns of the 1st (Blue) By. 
gade were nearing Love’s Pump Station, a common 
point on their route. Scout cars had met them just non} 
of Love's but the prompt use of the caliber 50 guns soon 
drove these cars back. 

The gates from the Love property to Childers 
Love's Pump Station was negotiated, the 5th Cavalry 
heading for a second gate at the northwest corner of the 
fenced “trap” or small pasture in the center of Childe’ 
Ranch. The 12th Cavalry at this time was ordered tp 
resume the double column march after the Meeting at 
Love's and to march on Childers’ Pump Station, 

It should be noted here that these columns were head. 
ing for opposite ends of the “trap,” which is about two 
miles long, with plenty of wire fence between them. A 
risky division of force that was to prove disastrous, 

When the 5th Cavalry reached the wire fence running 
southwest-northeast through Childers, its advance guard 
had a brush with some enemy scout cars and the umpites 
imposed a delay upon the advance guard. For some 
reason, this was taken as a delay against the entire gth 
Cavalry column which halted for over 20 minutes on 
the northwest side of the fence without entering the gat 
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PLATE I—Bnricape vs. BRIGADE 


First meeting engagement. 


and without attempting to send out another advance 
guard. : 

Meanwhile the Red Brigade (Colonel Keller) was seen 
by observers located on high ground near Tank 44 to be 
rapidly closing on the 5th Cavalry, veritably in a cloud 
of dust and deployed in an approach formation behind a 
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wering force which was advancing by bounds in the 
approved fashion. This brigade put up a very pretty ap- 

nce and was unmistakably well in hand. Contact 
was imminent. . 

The sth Cavalry, with the enemy on one side and 
umpires On the other, was in a tight spot. But they soon 
mlvanized into action and their long column of twos 
streamed through the gate at the dead run, to assemble 
on the southeast side of the fence, partially under cover 
of a large hill. The 5th got its machine gun squadron 
into action promptly but the 7th and 8th Machine Gun 
Squadrons also went down quickly. Under cover of their 
fre, which was safely overhead, the entire 2d Brigade 
tacked the 5th Cavalry mounted (see Plate 1) and, 
though the latter was able to form to meet che attack, 
the odds against it were too great. The Artillery on 
ach side got into action with plenty of moving targets 
presenting themselves in the open country, though it 
was of course impossible to judge the effect of the Artil- 
lery fire. 

An interesting sidelight on the 7th Cavalry part of 
the action will illustrate the splendid manner in which 
the regiment was controlled. The mounted attack was 
lunched with Major Cole’s* squadron leading and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Polk’s** squadron echeloned to its right 
and rear. After the attack was under way it became ap- 
parent that the front of Colonel Polk’s squadron was 
barred by the fenced “‘trap” already mentioned. In spite 
of being already committed, and under orders from the 
regimental leader, Colonel John K. Herr, this squadron 
was able to break off the mounted advance, dismount 
and assist Major Cole’s squadron by fire and, finally, 
tmount and resume the mounted advance. 

The 12th Cavalry, it will be remembered, had been 
ent to Childers’ Pump Station. It could not be recalled 
in time to assist the 5th Cavalry and, indeed, became 
involved with the motorized Infantry company, which 
had been sent along the main road through Childers 
Ranch to Childers’ Pump Station where it had been in- 
structed to hold. Towards noon the 12th Cavalry at- 
ticked, driving out the Infantry. 

An armistice was declared at noon during which the 
th Cavalry and 1st Brigade Headquarters was sent to 
love’s Pump Station for water while the 12th Cavalry 
watered at Childers’ Pump Station. The 2d Brigade was 
compelled to water from the meager supply at Tank 44. 

In the afternoon operations were resumed by the 2d 
Bngade again taking the offensive. The rst (Blue) Bri- 
side was still unable to bring the 12th Cavalry under 
control with the result that the 5th Cavalry opposed the 
entire 2d Brigade for the remainder of the exercise. Hos- 
tities ended for the day with the 1st Brigade camped 
tLove’s and the 2d Brigade at Childer’s, but not before 
observers had been afforded many splendid demonstra- 
tons of attack training on the part of the rifle troops. 

tactics of the 7th Cavalry in maneuvering with its 


Major John T. Cole. 
Lieutenant Colonel Harding Polk. 
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machine gun squadron in the lead and in deploying 
around such a rapidly established fire base were especially 
commendable. 

On the morning of the 2gth the 1st (Blue) Brigade 
was given a head start in order to permit it to take up a 
delaying position against the Red force on the Fischer 
property. This position was assumed just south of Tank 
No. 21 by placing the machine gun squadron in action 
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PLATE JI—Bricape vs. BRIGADE 
Action of April 29th. 


along the probable route of enemy aproach. The entire 
force of riflemen was kept with horses mobile in a posi- 
tion of readiness. 

The 2d (Red) Brigade after a brief contact between its 
covering force and some advance enemy machine gun 
positions drew off to the west and began a long approach 
march with the apparent idea of outflanking the Blues. 
Scout and armored cars performed flank guard missions 
for this move which was doubtlessly decided upon by 
Colonel Keller because of the gently sloping, bare ground 
over which a frontal attack would have been forced to 
move. 

The long approach march was made along a ridge 
about 114-2 miles to the west of the Blue position. The 
7th Cavalry led, followed by the Artillery battalion, the 
8th Cavalry and the motorized Infantry company. The 
route was rocky in the extreme and the fast going was 
very hard on the animals. The Artillery was unable to 
maintain the pace and, by losing distance, caused the Red 
brigade to become somewhat overextended. Thus the 
7th Cavalry, arriving at a point opposite the enemy posi- 
tion, saw that it was about to be attacked by the entire 
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force and immediately placed its machine gun squadron 
in action and prepared to counter-attack. 

The 12th Cavalry, with the rst Squadron of the 5th 
attached, attacked the 7th under cover of the massed 
machine guns of the ist Brigade, but this machine gun 
support was at extremely long range and was of doubtful 
effect. On the other hand, the 7th Cavalry Machine 
Gun Squadron was able to pour a hot fire upon the at- 
tackers at close range so that in spite of a slight Blue 
superiority, the action was indecisive. The Blue reserve 
did not get in. The 8th Cavalry arrived to help the 7th 
before the action had progressed very far, but, while 
succeeding units of the Red force would undoubtedly 
have driven the Blue squadrons back, the latter could 
have retreated upon their own machine gun squadrons to 
an extremely strong position from which they probably 
could not have been dislodged. 

The division commander was compelled to end the 
first phase at this point (noon, April 2gth) because of 
an unforeseen reason. Mr. Fischer became alarmed at 
the tremendous consumption of water by the animals 
and was forced to ask for an armistice so that his wells 
might have a chance to refill. 


CoMMENTS 

This maneuver was one of Cavalry against Cavalry, 
and, like all such operations, penalized to the maximum 
any overextension or loss of control on either side. The 
task of each brigade commander was the most difficult 
that could have been imposed and in the case of the 1st 
Brigade, which was operating as a unit for the first time 
under its present command and staff, was an especially 
difficult one. 

The soundness of the organization of machine guns 
into squadrons was readily apparent in the ease with 
which the maximum regimental fire power was laid 
down so as to accelerate the launching of the maneuver- 
ing forces. On more than one occasion maneuvering 
forces attacked a few seconds too soon, before supporting 
fire was opened. 

The 2d Brigade was criticized for instructing its scout 
and armored cars to seize and hold positions; yet these 
vehicles did yeoman reconnaissance work. The tendency 
of all armored vehicles to overexpose themselves and to 
risk combat unnecessarily was most apparent, This tend- 
ency should be sharply curbed at once if we are not to 
lose these most valuable cars very early in an actual cam- 


paign. se « 


Comments of the Division Commander on this phase 
follow: 

Brigade against brigade demonstrated good march- 
ing and very wonderful training in the mounted attack. 
In fact, throughout all phases of the maneuvers, the 
mounted attacks over rough and dangerous ground, with 
almost perfect deployments and correct intervals and dis- 
tances, with high speed and boldness, with well placed 
supporting fire of machine gun squadrons, demonstrated 
that the division is ready and fit for that form of action. 
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There was a tendency in the case of the scout and 
armored cars to engage the enemy in combat unnegg. 
sarily, thus risking their loss and consequent absence 
when most needed for reconnaissance and security, If 
reconnaissance and security can be effected without fight. 
ing, these vehicles should not fire a shot unless specially 
ordered in emergencies. 

The motorized Infantry company, which possesses 
much fire power, should have been used as a base of fie 
rather than a force to move out beyond supporting dis 
tance of the Cavalry troops for the purpose of Seizing 
certain points ahead of the main column. The company 
might have been cut off and captured easily by the 
enemy if the time element had been slightly different, 
Motorized troops can be moved on roads and very 
favorable ground with speed. But if they become en. 
gaged with superior forces of Cavalry and can use theit 
motors in retreat on roads only, these roads may be 
blocked by the hostile Cavalry, and the surrender of the 
motorized troops becomes inevitable. Their great use. 
fulness in conjunction with Cavalry lies in their support: 
ing fire power. When subjected to Artillery fire they 
must be deployed at considerable distance from thet 
trucks. And if they can retreat or withdraw in one di 
rection only, on account of direction of roads, their get: 
away may be difficult if not supported closely by Cav- 
alry troops. 

Incidentally, this company appeared to be very well 
commanded and its entire personnel made a very fav- 
orable impression. It appeared to be over-armed and over- 
equipped with weapons. It is doubted whether it could 
actually have used and supplied ammunition for so many 
machine guns and automatic rifles with the personnel 
provided. 

The separation of the regiments in one of the brigades 
was a notable example of the danger of such separation 
beyond fire support of one another and beyond control 
of the commander. And, also, it demonstrated the cate 
that is necessary to prevent such separations. The reg 
ments of the other brigade, on another day, also became 
separated while going through a gate and found them- 
selves for a time in a critical situation. This separation 
would probably have been even greater and would have 
resulted more disastrously had we considered the effective 
fire which the enemy Artillery was placing on the two 
regiments. Either the leading regiment ought to be told 
how far to go and halted for the succeeding one to catch 
up, or the regiments marched abreast or in echelon with 
one guiding on the other as a base. But even with these 
precautions, the brigade commander must watch cart: 
fully and use measures to prevent the dispersion which 
may come accidentally at any time. 


VII 


SECOND PHASE 
THE DIVISION AS A UNIT AGAINST AN 
IMAGINARY ENEMY 


This phase was in many ways the most important of 
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ill, While the Division had, in 1923 and 1927, partici- 
ted in unit exercises, nothing in the nature of an ex- 
tended series had been undertaken nor had the exercises 
heen predicated upon the great potential mobility now 
sed by the regiments. In addition, new communi- 
zations equipment remained to be tested with that of the 
motorized and mechanized elements. 

So the second phase was designed by the commanding 
reneral and staff as a series of exercises illustrating maxt- 
-_ mobility and fire power, and requiring the division 
«aff and communications elements to play their parts on 
the combat team. For want of a better word it was called 
‘Division drill.” While perhaps actually unattainable, 
the object sought was the handling of the brigades with 
the same ease that the platoons of a rifle troop are ma- 
neuvered. 

In a memorandum issued prior to the maneuver the 
division commander emphasized the need for speeding 
up the transmission of orders in the higher echelons. The 
formal five paragraph order was authorized when time 
permitted, but, it was pointed out, time rarely permitted. 
As an illustration, the division commander might give 
1 fragmentary oral order to the brigade commanders 
ether by radio or by assembling them. They, in turn 
might assemble the two regimental commanders for in- 
structions or, preferably, would lead their brigades on 
their missions by drill ground formations such as a “‘line 
of regiments in column of fours at four hundred yards 
intervals.” In any event, regimental commanders would 
always exercise control by means of drill commands or 
signals. The assembling of officers for the purpose of ac- 
quainting everyone with the situation was forbidden as a 
waste of time unless, of course, it could be done in camp 
ptior to the start of a march. 

Division tactical inspections of recent years have 
stressed the importance of the principle of “command by 
successive echelons.” This principle is applied to all 
units and, in its application to the platoon, for example, 
simply means that for hasty action, acting alone, the 
platoon leader immediately launches his first squad to 
the attack, rides back to the second squad to give it its 
orders, and then leads personally the last element of his 
command. The same methods may be applied to every 
unit up to the division, and result in speedier action with 
less misunderstanding of orders. 

It was hoped that the “Division drill” would illustrate 
these various principles, designed to enhance mobility 
and flexibility. 

The division commander drew up four exercises which 
typified the use of the division in the situations which 
the exercises represented. There are, of course, an infinite 
number of variations, but as executed by the division, 
these were: ; 

(1) rst Exercise. Mounted (or dismounted ) attack 

with pivot of maneuver and reserve (see Plate 
III). 

The exercise is intended to demonstrate the mounted 

(or dismounted ) attack of a brigade as a maneuvering 
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force. This attack is supported by a “‘pivot of maneuver” 
consisting of one regiment and the massed machine gun 
squadrons of the other brigade. The fourth regiment is 
posted in mobile reserve. The fire of the Artillery regi- 
ment is put down upon the enemy position as soon as 
the decision to attack has been made. 

Armored cars and scout cars are assumed to have 
finished their reconnaissance duties prior to the action 
and are employed during the action for flank’ protection 
and for liaison duties. 

The division staff transfers from the cars of the mo- 
torized section of the division command post to the 
horses of the mounted section, which march in a con- 
venient place in the column. The radio truck accom- 
panies the division commander as far as terrain permits. 

Orders for this type of action are usually oral and 
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PLATE II]—Drviston 1n Mountep AtTack WITH Pivot oF 
MANEUVER 
(Battle of twin windmills. ) 








fragmentary though more formal orders may be given if 
all elements are to attack dismounted. Coordination of 
the pivot and the maneuvering force is both by radio and 
by staff officer messengers. 

It is important to digress here for a moment to remark 
upon the practical operation of the division and brigade 
staffs during actual maneuver. While the staff members 
may assist the commander in preparing a plan and in 
issuing the order for a particular operation, once the 
troops begin to move they must be ready to ride hard to 
any point on the battlefield and set right any part of the 
plan that begins to go wrong. Having had’ more oppor- 
tunity to understand thoroughly the details of the plan, 
they should make every effort to assist subordinate lead- 
ers who are at the mercy of communication tie-ups, dif- 
ferences in terrain viewpoint and possible errors of the 
higher command and staff. Staff officers’ duties require 
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them to be exceptionally well mounted. Messenger work 
may be required of all of them. Our future organization 
plans should provide for at least three aides for division 
and brigade leaders to relieve other staff members of 
much of this heavy galloping. But the old idea of staft 
conferences in rearward positions is a fallacy, at least 
with Cavalry. 

The close of the first phase of inter-brigade exercises 
saw the dfvision assembled on the Fischer Ranch (after- 
noon, April 29th). The entire division was given a prac- 
tice march to the Cleveland Ranch with brigades abreast. 
The Artillery and special troops followed the right bri- 
gade which was likewise accompanied by the division 
staff. The 1st Brigade camped at tank 30 while the re- 
mainder of the division was at the Cleveland Ranch 
(tank 27). 

The following morning the division was assembled at 
tank 17 (northwest section of Fischer) prepared to exe- 
cute the first exercise of the second phase. 

The brigade and Artillery commanders were assembled 
and given short oral instructions. The two windmills at 
tank 20 were designated as the objective of the division 
attack. 

The 1st Brigade was named as a maneuvering force. 
The 2d Brigade (less rifle squadrons of the 7th Cavalry) 
was to act as a pivot of maneuver. The 7th Cavalry (less 
Machine Gun Squadron) was placed in mobile reserve. 
Colonel Riggs was directed to move the 1st Brigade at 
the trot for a rather long approach march to a jump-off 
position from which, upon radio signal from the division 
command post, he would launch a mounted attack. 

The division staff changed from motor car to horse, 
the brigade commanders galloped to their units and be- 
gan their operations while the Artillery was placed in 
action immediately. The Artillery commander and his 
radio truck accompanied the division commander, thus 
making fire control by radio a matter of seconds. 

The 2d Brigade galloped forward to fire positions on a 
small ridge and went into action. The rst Brigade was 
given a division staff officer to assist in setting the route 
so that the attack would be launched in the correct di- 
rection, thus permitting Colonel Riggs to pay sole atten- 
tion to command duties. The approach of the rst Brigade 
was made in column of regiments with troopers deploy- 
ed. The attack was ordered in echelon formation, the 5th 
Cavalry leading, the 12th echeloned to the left and rear. 


The machine gun squadrons were ordered to accom- 
pany the mounted attack, as they have been trained to 
do, there being no field of fire for the establishment of a 
“secondary pivot of maneuver.”’ In this connection, these 
machine guns might have been initially attached to the 
2d Brigade to reénforce the main pivot. 

The radio signal from division was received. The rst 
Brigade began its attack under heavy fire support from 
the 2d Brigade and, getting off on the exact line, swept 
over the objective. The 7th Cavalry, in mounted reserve 
behind its dismounted mates of the 2d Brigade, was 
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given an imaginary critical point to attack and did $0 at 
the customary extended gallop. 

After the mounted units had closed over the enem 
line, the dismounted elements rose and followed to the 
assault. 

The entire exercise was carried off in a splendid man. 
ner. The 12th Cavalry, in echeloning upon the sth 
Cavalry got into some heavy rocks which slowed jt 
advance, but aside from this pardonable occurrence, 
member of the division team clicked beautifully in this 
its first combat exercise with modern equipment, 

Scout cars of the maneuvering force guarded its flank 
on the approach and during the attack. The armored 
car troop protected the opposite flank of the division, 

With suitable cover the maneuvering force might have 
attacked dismounted, with its machine gun. squadrons 
establishing a secondary pivot. It 1s. important to note 
that the pivot proper did not attack but merely supported 
the maneuvering force by fire. 

(2) 2d Exercise. Combined attack. 

The combined attack is very similar to the “attack 
with pivot of maneuver.” The sole differences are that 
usually, no reserve is held out, that the maneuvering 
force always attacks mounted and that the dismounted 
brigade actually makes an attack, as distinguished from 
the furnishing of fire support alone. The dismounted 
brigade initiates the action, working carefully forward 
under cover. At an appropriate moment, usually when 
the dismounted brigade reaches an assault position, the 
mounted attack is launched under cover of heavy fire 
from the dismounted elements, and goes through ‘al 
echelons of the enemy to a rally point (not over 1,000 
yards in rear of the enemy position). The mounted br- 
gade establishes, if possible, a secondary pivot or fire 
support echelon with its machine gun squadrons. 

This exercise was performed by the division immed 
ately following the attack with pivot. It was very difficult 
to find ground which afforded sufficient cover to warrant 
a dismounted attack, but near tank 13 (north portion 
of Fischer) a terrain was found which afforded sufficient 
visual cover at least to illustrate the principles involved. 

The execution of the exercise was much like that of 
the first one except that the unit commanders were able 
to assemble under cover of a hill which afforded excel 
lent observation and the oral orders were given much 
more deliberately. 

This time the rst Brigade was given the dismounted 
mission. In carrying out the attack the brigade failed to 
take advantage of the cover the terrain afforded. The 





cover was on a narrow front requiring the attack to be 
made in column of regiments. The attack was actually 
made with regiments abreast which forced the 12th 
Cavalry out on a flat, barren plain. 

The 2d Brigade became slightly overextended but was 
able to place the machine gun squadron into action for 
delivery of overhead fire for a few seconds. 

Coérdination of the attack and Artillery fire contro 
was successfully carried out by radio. Armored and scout 
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ats were used entirely on one flank, the other fank being 
mountainous and unsuitable for maneuver. 

This exercise was a valuable lesson in illustrating the 
speed with which machine guns can be placed in action 
when organized into squadrons. 

The exercise ended the operations for April 30th and 
the division camped for the might at tank 26 (Fischer). 

(3) 3d Exercise. The Break-through. 

Further troubles with the water supply made it neces- 
ary for the division to return to Marfa on May rst. It 
proved impossible to hold the breakthrough exercise until 
the end of the last phase on May 6th. It is described 
here because of its relation to the other divisional drills. 

History is full of instances in which large Cavalry 

forces, having pushed through a gap in enemy lines, 
find themselves surrounded by enemy reénforcements 
being rushed into the gap. There are many other obvious 
situations in which a boldly led Cavalry force may 
stumble into a trap from which it may extricate itself 
only by immediately dashing through the surrounding 
forces. It is a move which is resorted to only when there 
insufficient time for planning an ordinary attack. 
_ The attack 1s made mounted by all troops except, 
intially, the Artillery regiment which may at first sup- 
port by fire. One brigade is thrown to the attack mount- 
ed in a formation ordered by the division commander 
who will base such formation upon the front to be cov- 
eed. The other brigade attacks in similar formation, 
theloned to the right or left of the leading brigade. 
The Artillery may give initial fire support but is prepared 
tomount and follow either the leading brigade at about 
foo yards or the rear brigade at about 300 yards, with 
gunners making a pistol attack. 

The leading Cavalry brigade gallops through the 
temy, rallies, and dismounts to fire on the enemy rear 
M support of the other brigade. The rear brigade gal- 
lops through the enemy position and then forms columns 
0 take up the march on the designated route. The 
Artillery follows in route column while the original 
lading brigade holds off the enemy until it can break 


way and join the column, after all other elements have 
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na Be f : Photo by S‘gnal Corps, U. S. Army 
1st Cavalry Division in brigade columns moving into assembly positions prior to break-through. 


Motorized elements of the division headquarters and 
special troops follow the Artillery as closely as possible, 
being protected by the Cavalry brigade which has dis- 
mounted. 

Armored cars protect flank or follow through with the 
attacking troops. When the march column is taken up, 
they perform normal advance reconnaissance missions. 
Scout cars have usual missions of flank protection during 
the attack. 

The execution of the break-through was exactly as 
planned and was made over very rocky and hilly ground. 
The 2d Brigade led, with the 1st echeloned to the left 
and rear. The Artillery, after firing an initial mission, 
limbered up to follow the rst Brigade. 

The performance was the most thrilling move of the 
entire two weeks of maneuver. It brought out forcibly 
the high state of training of the command, with fine 
leadership on the part of commanders being matched 
by the bold horsemanship of the troopers in moving at 
speed over rocky, steep slopes. It showed more than any 
other exercise how well the brigades were prepared for 
the hasty execution of difficult missions. 

Observers were greatly impressed with the formidable 
appearance presented by the Artillery as it galloped over 
rocky ground in column of batteries with guns in line 
and gunners deployed for pistol attack. Truly, this was 
Cavalry mobility at its maximum. 

(4) Taking an offensive position with speed and with- 

rawing from it. 

Because of the water shortage it was impossible to hold 
this exercise. The plans for its execution provided for 
rapid selection of a position by reconnaissance made un- 
der protection of a covering force; then the issuance of 
the simple essential orders to the units in which place- 
ment of machine guns and Artillery was given primary 
consideration. The troops were to move in with speed, 
prepared to resist immediate attack, and, after small units 
had been located, begin work on rifle pits and machine 
gun emplacements. In the meantime command posts 
were to be established and the led horses carefully placed 
and protected. 

In withdrawing from such a position, speed is necessary 
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also. This requires good communications between com- 
mand posts and perfect liaison with led horses. Much 
delay 1s caused in this operation if careful liaison arrange- 
ments have been neglected. 

(5) The Division Marching as a unit. 

Though not a scheduled part of the second phase, the 
march of the division as a unit from Marfa to tank 50 
(Childers) preparatory to opening the third phase can 
be properly included in the second. 

March principles of the division can be briefly stated. 
It is required that all elements employ timekeepers and 
properly gaited pacesetters. All marches must be based 
upon a calculated march schedule although strict con- 
formity theretu is not insisted upon. In these schedules 
a leading period in the middle of the hour is required. It 
is suggested that at the end of the hour, units lead into 
but not out of the halt. After synchronizing watches, all 
units are required to halt at the time indicated in the 
march schedule and to remain halted for the full period 
designated. 

The third phase was slated to start from tank 50 on 
Tuesday, May 5th. To reach this point the division 
marched as a unit a distance of 22 miles on May 4th. 

The initial problem was one of staff logistics. The 
division staff had a table showing the road spaces of the 
various divisional troops and this table was brought into 
use to calculate the time of departure for each unit. 

It was desired to fix the schedules so that the leading 
element could march at the gaits prescribed in the 
march table for a distance equal to the road space of the 
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PLATE V—Tue Break-THroucH (Mounted Attack Phase) 

Showing dispositions of brigades in the attack. 82d Field Artil- 

lery, after supporting initially by fire, is following 1st Brigade 
in pistol attack. 
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entire division. It was required that the leading unit 
reach the point marking this distance at the moment 
designated in the march table for the hourly halt. Thus 
all elements of the division could be on the road at this 
moment, ready to begin the succeeding hour on schedule, 
all taking the changes of gait in unison. 

By setting the first hourly halt at 7:00 a.m. and figut- 
ing that at 514 miles per hour the division would take 
46 minutes to pass a given point, it was necessary for the 
leading unit to start at 6:14. Based on road space figures, 
other units joined the column at the initial point, at fixed 
times and at the gait prescribed in the march table for 
that trme. For example if, at 6:32, the march table pre- 
scribed the trot for the division and the 7th Cavalry 
joined the column at the initial point at that time, it 
joined by taking up the trot at once. 

The calculations of the staff were accurate to the point 
that the last unit reached the initial point only one 
minute later than the time planned. 


CoMMENTS 


The second phase was a most impressive demonstra- 
tion of the potential mobility and maneuverability of the 
modern division. It showed the great advance along such 
lines that has been made possible by the motorization of 
trains, the mechanization of reconnaissance elements and 
the development of radio communication. But the very 
speed with which the division was able to operate, even 
in the short time available, brought home the need for 
the simplification of our system of giving orders. Gen- 
eral Hawkins, with a few words, had set in motion 
swiftly moving brigades backed up by an enormous fire 
power. The time saved by such simplicity over that of 
the customary ponderous formal orders was readily ap- 
parent to all. 

The soundness of the machine gun organization had 
again been demonstrated by the rapid placement of the 
maximum fire power to support the mounted advances as 
well as by the ability of the squadrons to distribute guns 
along a dismounted line with a minimum loss of time. 

The division radio net established itself as the best, 
though by no means sure, method of coordinating at- 
tacks. 

* * * 

Comments of the Division Commander on this phase 
are: 
The troops were handled very well generally, making 
a fine exhibition of the whole division in actions induced 
by verbal orders of the division commander. The simple 
verbal orders to brigade and Artillery commanders made 
for speed and simplicity. But it was noted that some 
commanders did not get accurately the directions pointed 
out by the division commander for the movement of 
troops. More practice is apparently necessary for this. 

There was not much opportunity for the test of train- 
ing in dismounted attack, owing to the nature of the 
ground. But in the Combined Attack, the 5th Cavalry 


gave a fine demonstration of the advance under covet 
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upon the e: s1y in the dismounted phase of the attack. 
The 12th (ovalry, due to its orders, found itself on 


open, expo: ground unfit for dismounted attack, and 
should have been side-slipped in rear of the sth until it 
could find stable ground of its own to advance over, to 
a fire position in support of the mounted attack of the 2d 
Brigade. [lic mounted attack of the 2d Brigade was 
beautifully done but lost its proper direction in carrying 
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PLATE VI—Tue Break-THRoucH (Final Phase) 
ist Brigade is taking up the march formation as division head- 


quarters completes the break-through covered by 2d Brigade’s 
fire. 


out its brigade commander's orders—another example 
of the care necessary to put the troops in the exact direc- 
tion desired. 

In the Break-Through Attack the division presented a 
beautiful appearance, and the only faults were that the 
ad Brigade exposed itself too long in forming up for the 
attack instead of remaining concealed in the ravine until 
the last moment. Also, both brigades lost their true 
directions of attack and veered over slightly to the right. 
The use of a small unit as a base for others to guide on 
is the only means suggested to avoid this mistake. And 
this base unit must direct itself on a point carefully des- 
ignated and toward which it rides in spite of difficulties 
of terrain and interference by other units. 

After going through the enemy position, the 2d Bri- 
gade gave a beautiful demonstration of a rally, hale, 
bringing order out of confusion, dismounting to fight 
on foot, and opening fire in a reverse direction, all in a 
surprisingly short time. The rst Brigade, after a very 


fine mounted attack, was quickly rallied and formed into 
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column of route march, protected by fire of the 2d Bri- 
gade. 

The Artillery opened fire promptly with direct fire 
and then was able to form up and follow the 1st Brigade 
without losing distance and with cannoneers at raise 
pistol forming a wave of the general pistol attack. Di- 
vision Headquarters, Medical Squadron and other ele- 
ments followed the Artillery movement. 

This exercise demonstrated successfully a form of cut- 
ting out the whole division from surrounding hostile 
troops. It was intended as only one form of several that 
might be used in breaking through a surrounding enemy. 


* * * 


An interesting part of the exercises of the division, 
acting as a whole, was the march of 24 miles from Fort 
Russell to Oaks Tank. This march was made in one 
column on the highway. As an experiment all com- 
mands closed to drill regulation distances for tactical 
purposes. The distance between brigades was fixed at 
300 yards. The distance between the Artillery regiment 
and the brigade immediately in front of it was also 300 
yards. The rate of march was ordered at five and one-half 
miles per hour. 

The halt hour was required for all units exactly on the 
hour. So all elements of the division were halted each 
hour at this precise moment. This lent itself to control. 

Owing to the fairly flat nature of the road, all units 
could follow the same march schedule. prepared by the 
division commander and given to each unit. The lead- 
ing unit started at the hour prescribed, and succeeding 
units started at the initial point at times fixed by the 
division commander so that they would enter the column 
at the gait prescribed for that period in the hour of march 
schedule. 

This plan worked perfectly. But had the terrain been 
rough, longer distances between units the size of a 
squadron would have been required, and each unit 
would have been permitted to adjust its own march 
schedule to the terrain, maintaining the rate of march 
prescribed, and, as before, halting precisely on the hour. 


VIII 
THIRD PHASE 


THE ADVANCE OF THE DIVISION OPPOSED 
BY A DELAYING FORCE 


This phase, originally scheduled for four days, had a 
twofold purpose. It provided further opportunity for 
the division headquarters elements to practice their 
duties and, secondly, showed to what extent a small 
Cavalry force, strong in fire power, could delay a larger 
equally mobile enemy. 

This phase had to be sharply curtailed from the origi- 
nal plans, but as it was actually conducted it offered 
many valuable lessons. If it had been possible to follow 
the full schedule, it would have undoubtedly proved the 
most instructive of all. 
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The division being assembled at Tank 50 (Childers) 
on May 4th, after the practice march of that date de- 
scribed above, the exercise was drawn to require the di- 
vision to start a march at g:00 A.M. on the 5th under a 
tactical situation which demanded that the objective, 
Love’s Pump Station, be reached by 11:45 A.M. in the 
face of an enemy delaying force. 

Even if unopposed, the distance to be traversed in the 
time allowed required the division to march at four and 
one-half miles per hour. The slightest delay would force 
the division commander to increase sharply his march 
rate. It was, in fact, an almost impossible task. The de- 
laying force was made up of certain units withdrawn 
from the division, plus the motorized Infantry company. 
Colonel John K. Herr commanded this force which, in 
addition to the Infantry, was composed of the 7th Cav- 
alry, Battery D, 82d Field Artillery, and one platoon of 
armored cars. The division itself was, of course, weak- 
ened correspondingly by the detached units. 

On the night of May 4th the division commander is- 
sued a written order, a circumstance almost rare enough 
to evoke special comment. This order, as a model of 
simplicity, is quoted as follows: 


FIELD ORDERS: 
No. “te 
HEADQUARTERS ist CAVALRY DIVISION 
TANK No. 50 (Childers’ Ranch) 

4 May 1936—5:00 p.m. 

1. a4. A Red Force estimated as a regiment of cavalry re- 
inforced by a battery of horse artillery and a company of 
motorized infantry, is reported in the vicinity of LOVE’S 
PUMP STATION. 

b. Elements of our First Army are at PRESIDIO, TEXAS. 

2. This Division will march to seize LOVE’S PUMP STA- 
TION by 11:45 a.m., 5 May 1936. 

3. a. Troop A, 1st Armored Car Squadron (less 1 platoon) 
moving at g:0o a.m. via the main trails to CUEVA RANCH 
and LOVE’S PUMP STATION, will determine: 

(1) The presence or absence of enemy forces in the area 
CUEVA RANCH—LOVE’S PUMP STATION—CHIL- 
DERS’ PUMP STATION—-CONCRETE TANK No. 4g. 

(2) The disposition and strength of the enemy if he 1s 
located within that area. 

b. The 1st Cavalry Brigade with 82d F.A. (less 2d Bat- 
talion) and 1st Medical Squadron (less detachment) at- 
tached, will march at g:00 a.m. on LOVE’S PUMP STA- 
TION via gate on U. S. HIGHWAY No. 67 (about 34 mile 
south of TANK No. 50) DRY OAKS TANK—TANK No. 
44. Rate of march, 5 miles per hour. 

c. The 2d Cavalry Brigade (less 7th Cavalry) with 2d 
Battalion, 82d F.A. (less 1 Battery) and detachment 1st Med- 
ical Squadron attached, will march at g:00 a.m. via the gate 
due west of TANK No. 50 on route parallel to trail from 
DRY OAKS TANK to TANK No. 44, abreast of and not 
more than 1,000 yards to the right of the 1st Cavalry Bri- 
gade. Rate of march, 5 miles per hour. 

d. Each column commander will be responsible for the se- 
curity of his column. He wil] attach two 50-caliber machine 
guns to his advance guard, which should be small. He will 
utilize scout cars to cover his outer flank. 

e. If enemy is met, his presence, location, and strength will 
be immediately reported to the Division Commander and ar- 
rangements made to attack him vigorously upon orders from 
the Division Commander. I expect one column to codperate 
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in the attack with the other in each case, in order that ove 
whelming force may be thrown against the enemy immed. 
ately. 

4. Trains, under S-4, 2d Cav. Brig., will remain in Present 
camp until further instructions. 

5. Division Forward Echelon will march with the 1st Cy. 
alry Brigade. 


H. S. HAWKINS 
Brigadier General, U. S. Army, 


Commanding. 


The terrain over which this exercise was carried oy 
(see general maneuver map) presented a rather unusud 
problem. Two trails lead from Tank No. 50 (southeast 
corner, Childers) to the north and west, one direct and 
one somewhat roundabout, through the heavily fenced 
area in the center of the Childers property. These trai 
merge to the northwest of the fenced area and lead t 
Love’s Pump Station, the objective. The southern route 
followed wide and flat arroyo bottoms, generally upgrade 
all the way. The southwest flank is marked by the Cues: 
Burro, where the terrain drops off sharply into a maze of 
steep-walled canyons, a terrain generally unsuitable fx 
maneuvers, if not impassable. 

The roundabout route led first to Tank 50a (northeas 
corner of Childers) from whence it went almost due 
west to the fence “trap,” ultimately joining the southem 
trail near Tank 44. This route was very tempting be 
cause the ground near 50a overlooks about four miles of 
country to the west. The road, while crossing at go° 1 
succession of possible delaying positions, nevertheless 
affords excellent observation and plenty of room for 
maneuver. But its initial advantages are lost when 
weighed against the possibility of being ultimately forced 
to move along fence lines while being shot at, in flank, 
from behind the barrier fences. The fact that the route 
was some four miles longer was almost in itself a deciding 
factor. Fence lines were, of course, an artificial barrier 
for actual campaign, although real enough for maneuver. 

The 7th Cavalry, and attached troops, moved out af 
the division camp two hours early in order to have ample 
opportunity to dispose themselves in delaying positions. 

The object of the division commander, knowing that 
he was opposed by a mobile force, was to keep his own 
troops well in hand and closed up. Thus disposed he 
would be able to attack in force and to overwhelm enemy 
delaying groups as soon as they were encountered. 

Armored cars and scout cars were given initial recom 
naissance missions and the division moved out at the 
designated rate at g:00 A.M. in its two-column formation 
1st Brigade on the left (with Artillery), the 2d Brigade 
(less 7th Cavalry) on the right (with Artillery). The 
division command post group was mounted through 
out the exercise, although the division commanders 
radio truck followed as closely as the terrain would pet 
mit. Unfortunately, this was not as close as might be 
desired. Special troops followed in rear of the division. 
An early check was made to see that the liaison group 
between brigade columns was functioning. This gtovp 
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was not located at the time the check was made but the 
brigades were then only 600 yards apart and the need 
for the group was not apparent. 

About two :iles northwest of Dry Oaks Tank a small 
enemy outpos was encountered by the left column. This 
alumn was preceded by a covering force and was ac- 
companied by the division commander and his group 
who rode apart from the brigade command group so 
snot to interfere with the conduct of the column. The 
wvering force halted and the brigade, under division 
adders, was formed to attack in force without losing time 
on reconnaissance. 

The rst Brigade was somewhat overextended in col- 
umn and some delay was caused in moving up the rear 

iment and forming for the attack. The enemy group 
withdrew in the face of the prospective attack and the 
march was resumed at an increased gait and with the 
regiments of the rst Brigade deployed in approach for- 
mation, the 5th Cavalry echeloned to the right rear of 
the 12th. 

In the meantime the right column (8th Cavalry) be- 
ame separated by too great a distance and staff officers 
were dispatched by division to restore contact. 

When finally encountered in their first main position 
jst west of Tank 48, the 7th Cavalry and the Infantry 
company were found in close support of one another. 
They were driven from this position by the 1st Brigade 
supported by the Artillery, although the task of this 
brigade was made most difficult by the route of approach 
sllected which led down into a maze of steep arroyos of 
the Cuesta Burro. 

The delaying force took up a second position just 
northwest of Tank 44 from whence they were driven by 
wn attack similar to that made on the first delaying 
position. 

The third and last placement of the delaying force 
ws made along high ground generally paralleling the 
fence which runs northeast-southwest through the Chil- 
des’ Ranch and about one-half mile to the northwest of 
this fence. With this fence between it and the enemy, 
the 1st Brigade was forced to resort to a dismounted at- 
tack covered by its massed machine guns. This attack 
was made as part of a combined attack in which the 8th 
Cavalry and one squadron of the 5th acted as a mounted 
maneuvering force which moved through the small 
fenced pasture by convenient gates. 

Having driven the enemy from his final position, the 
division reached its objective at 12:20, or with a 35-min- 
wte delay having been imposed. Considering the difficult 
mission given the division by the terms of the exercise, 
an additional penalty of several minutes, this delay 
could not be considered excessive. The effect of the divi- 
sion Artillery fire could not be accurately estimated, 
ithough the regiment was often in action. 

This exercise closes the actual maneuver narrative, 
inee on the following day (May 6th) the Break-through 
‘teteise was held which has already been described. After 
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the Break-through the division returned to Marfa where 
it prepared for review and the march to home stations. 


THE THIRD PHASE AS SEEN BY THE 
DELAYING FORCE 


The delaying force was superbly handled. Because of 
the excellent control which its commander exercised at 
all times, the methods by which control was maintained 
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PLATE VII—Drvision Acatnst DeLayinc Force 
(First Delaying Position ) 
Delaying force withdrew after 5th Cavalry had been brought 
abreast of 12th Cavalry, as shown at A. 8th Cavalry was not 
engaged. 


are worthy of study, bearing in mind that the delaying 
force was of much smaller size than the division. 

Colonel Hert’s estimate of the situation showed him 
that the division could not afford to take the northern 
route. Well knowing General Hawkins’ methods of 
quickly crushing delaying groups with overwhelming 
force, he also realized that he himself could not afford to 
be caught in the open, rolling ground. Such ground 
might not only cause him to be overwhelmed but would 
likewise expose him as an easy Artillery target. 

A conference of officers was held and the plan of action 
thoroughly studied. Certain officers made an extended 
reconnaissance of the ground and possible delaying posi- 
tions were selected. The plan was to make the first real 
stand at a position in the vicinity of Tanks 48 and 4g. 
A small group of machine guns with a platoon of rifle- 
men were to occupy a hill about 800 yards in advance 
of this position. 
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The 2d Squadron (Major Cole) and the Machine 
Gun Squadron (Major Falck) * were given the right of 
the line, and the motorized Infantry company (less 1 
platoon) the left. The 1st Squadron (Lieutenant Col- 
onel Polk), with a platoon of motorized Infantry at- 
tached, was placed in reserve to the left and rear of the 
2d Squadron prepared to reinforce either flank. Its sec- 
ondary mission was to cover the withdrawal of the 2d 
Squadron to its second position. 

The armored car platoon was to operate on the left 
flank to give warning of enemy attacks from that direc- 
tion and to hold off enemy cars. The platoon was in- 
structed to codperate with the Infantry company but not 
to go forward in advance of the delaying positions, there- 
by inviting capture. 

The Artillery battery was placed as far back as pos- 
sible and yet permit it to support the first delaying posi- 
tion. The Artillery position selected was about 2,500 
yards in rear of the first delaying position. This required 
but one displacement to the rear for the support of both 
the second and third positions. 

All units were instructed to maintain lateral liaison 
both ways. They were likewise ordered never to become 
involved with the attackers, but, in the absence of orders, 
to withdraw according to their own judgment, notifying 
both the force commander and their adjoining unit of 
the move. 

Near the edge of the Cuesta Burro was a high hill 
overlooking enemy territory and on this hill was placed 
a radio pack set to transmit information as to enemy 
movements. 

Colonel Herr used one scout car section with voice 
radio as a command section, maintaining contact with the 
Infantry company, the 2d Squadron, the Artillery, and 
the reserve. With this scout car section Colonel Herr was 
able to visit all elements of his force and assure himselt 
of their readiness just prior to the first meeting with the 
enemy. The smooth functioning of radio control was 
the greatest factor in the excellent codrdination which 
resulted. Other scout cars were held in reserve for possi- 
ble missions involving close-in reconnaissance and lateral 
communication. 

The delaying positions increased in strength as the 
force moved to the rear. In the third position the reserve 
was put in action for the first time when it covered the 
withdrawal of the 2d Squadron in its front. The mech- 
anized elements also assisted in covering this withdrawal. 

Throughout the action the machine gun squadron 
elements leap-frogged from one position to another, dis- 
playing a further advantage of this organization in the 
ease with which these moves were made. | 

The use of cover was excellent on the part of the 
delaying force which was assisted in this respect by the 
intense light and the neutral background. 

No written orders were issued at any time to the de- 
laying force. While an aggressive mission would have 
increased the difficulties of control, this exercise was a 


*Major Waldemar A. Falck. 
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PLATE VIII—Drvision Acainst DELAYING Force The 
(Second Delaying Position ) realize 

Delaying force withdrew when 12th Cavalry and 5th Cavaly® thi. p 
deployed in draws of Cuesta del Burro. 8th Cavalry and is ilaian 

Squadron, 5th Cavalry, were not employed. 
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reinforcements. This very valuable exercise was full off It tes. 
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aebility, whic entrucked, to direct fire from the Blue 
Artillery, the ong ranges it was obliged to use, and the 
dificulty of ncealing its movements from observation 
by the enemy. 

‘This form o! harassing action was continued until, just 
uth and east of Love’s Pump Station, a strong defensive 

ition was taken by the Red force, with a barbed wire 
fence running across the entire front. This fence, which 
wuld not be cut on account of agreement with ranch 
owners, made difficulties for the Blue force described 
later. 

Although the division order directed the brigade com- 
manders, in case they met serious opposition by the 
enemy in force, to make arrangements for attack and to 
report the facts to the division commander so that he 
could codrdinate the attacks of the two brigades and over- 
whelm the enemy with force, this did not justify the 
brigade commanders in permitting themselves to be de- 


hyed by small groups of the enemy who were merely - 


sniping at them with three or four machine guns at 
ranges considerably over a thousand yards. 

The troops were deployed in columns of squadrons in 
approach formation or lines of small columns. This is a 
vulnerable target to machine guns. As soon as the troops 
realized that they were under long distance machine gun 
fire, they should have deployed as foragers in every line. 
The small elements, such as troops and platoons, should 
have moved forward by bounds, rushing over exposed 
hilltops to the shelter of the coulees or little valleys that 
abounded throughout the advance. When exposed for 
some distance these elements, squadrons, troops, pla- 
toons, should have galloped over the exposed ground, 
well deployed, as far as necessary to gain the cover in 
the draws or valleys. This cannot be conducted person- 
ally by the colonels, but should be done on their own 
inttiative by the smaller elements. 

The troops know this practice. Perhaps they did not 
tealize they were under fire. When they fail to resort to 
this practice, and it is necessary, the brigade and regi- 
mental commanders should order it by some simple 
commands such as “Deploy and Advance under Cover.” 
It resembles the advance under cover of a dismounted 
attack, which the troops know very well. 

This mounted advance differs from a mounted attack, 
which moves on its objective with all speed. But when 
the enemy 1s firing and falling back, we cannot wind 
our horses abortively by charging at speed at a target that 


| falls back continuously. We can merely press him hard 


by continuous advance, sometimes trotting, sometimes 
gilloping over exposed spaces, sometimes walking to re- 
cover strength and wind. 

In such mounted advances, and after opposition by the 
enemy delaying forces commences, regimental command- 
ets should require their machine gun squadron com- 
manders to give them fire support, moving by bounds, 
and firing on their own initiative on all discovered targets 
80 as to help the rifle units to keep moving forward. 

As this is a special form of advance in any open coun- 
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try against delaying and harassing fire attacks by the 
enemy, the Artillery also must be handled in a special 
way. As much lateral deployment as practicable must 
be taken. Opportunities to use direct fire on small as 
well as large groups of the enemy in front and on the 
flanks must be seized so as not to leave the enemy forces 
free to harass our troops. Reversion to indirect fire will, 
of course, take place when direct fire 1s impracticable. In 
order to accomplish this, some batteries must be pushed 
forward to follow closely the deployed Cavalry troops or 
be placed somewhere in the Cavalry formations. 

If the enemy concentrates his forces in a delaying posi- 
tion, as happened in the last part of this exercise, the bri- 
gades do not attack independently of each other, but the 
situation is reported and a pivot of maneuver or com- 
bined attack is organized ‘by the division commander. 
This codrdination was prevented in the actual exercise 
by the presence of wire fences across the whole front 
which could not, under the agreement with ranch own- 
ers, be cut. But this served to show that the unsupported 
efforts of one brigade, working without close codperation 
of the other, is liable to lead to unnecessary losses. 

In this part of the exercise, the Red force was concen- 























PLATE IX—Diviston Acatnst DeELayinG Force 
(Final Position ) 
Showing dispositions of delaying force and division combined 
attack with 1st Brigade dismounted. 


trated on its last position in delaying our advance on 
Love’s Pump Station. The 1st Brigade was ordered to 
dismount and go through the fence southwest of Chil- 
ders along the road from Tank 44 to Love's Pump Sta- 
tion, while the 2d Brigade was directed to go through 
the Childers pasture at the Childers’ Pump Station and 
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attack the enemy left flank. The division commander 
believed that the 1st Brigade would have time to close to 
a fire fight with the Red Force before the 2d Brigade 
could get through Childers’ Pump Station and attack the 
enemy left. The ist Brigade got through the fence and 
advanced toward Tank 41 and Love’s Pump Station, but 
only after a twenty-minute delay imposed by an umpire 
on the head of the brigade (12th Cavalry) for failing to 
take cover when under fire of some four machine guns 
on the right of the Red line. The 2d Brigade, 8th Cav- 
alry only, with one Squadron 5th Cavalry, got through 
the Childers pasture, and then the 8th Cavalry, prob- 
ably without sufficient reconnaissance by means of cover- 
ing detachment and patrols on its outer and most dan- 
gerous flank, attempted a mounted attack in a westerly 
direction. It was caught by fire of the entire Red force 
in front and on its right flank and ruled back by the 
umpires. It appears that this attack might have been 
successful had the Squadron 5th Cavalry cooperated more 
promptly on the right of the 8th Cavalry, and the rst 
Brigade been far enough forward along the road to Love's 
Pump Station to support by fire the mounted attack of 
the 8th. This is mentioned as an example of the difh- 
culty of codrdination in rapid movements of a Cavalry 
division under fire and with unfavorable terrain (the arti- 
ficiality of the wire fences created the unfavorable nature 
of the terrain). Also, this situation showed the necessity 
of all squadron, regimental, or brigade commanders tak- 
ing the initiative in similar emergencies and acting with- 
out orders of higher authority. But when a commander 
takes this initiative he becomes responsible for the secur- 
ity of his command in front and on his flanks, and that 
“all his actions be in codperation with other forces of 
the brigade or division which seem to be engaged. It is 
not intended that the cultivation of this initiative should 
lead a commander to take on the enemy all by himself 
without considering the movements or actions of other 
commands. However, when a unit commander finds 
himself without specific orders and out of contact with 
his immediate commanding officer he should estimate 
the situation and act vigorously so as to codperate with 
adjacent units when they ate seriously engaged with the 
enemy. 

Thus, a Cavalry fight may, and often does, terminate 
in a more or less confused battlefield with team work 
between squadrons, regiments, and brigades settling the 
outcome. 

Sniping from the flanks is best dealt with by pushing 
forward widely deployed in the direction of march with 
covering fire by machine gun units and Artillery and 
cooperation by scout cars and armored cars if any are 
available. 

If the terrain is so open that no cover is available for 
long distances, then neither is there any cover for the 
enemy. And the rifle troops, covered by fire of Artillery 
and machine guns moving by bounds, should rush the 
enemy off his feet. 

The necessity of having the regiments and squadrons 
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trained to execute immediately and with speed the com, 
mands (instead of tactical orders) of their leaders wa 
made apparent in this exercise by the time it took th execu 
1st Brigade to change its formation when called Upon tf com 
do so. Dey 

When the division was advancing in two columns, ; 
liaison group of a half squad from each column unde 
one designated leader should be posted to keep each 
column commander informed of the position and action, 
of the other. This should be arranged by the divisio 
commander or his staff. 

It was the intention of the division commander to haye 
three exercises of a similar nature to the above, Th 
water situation prevented this phase of the maneuverfrop 
being carried out as described. Had it been possible 
carry out these plans, the errors referred to above woul 
probably have been corrected and the coordination of the 
division by the division commander and his staff woul 
undoubtedly have been much improved. It was thi 
shown that a repetition of this particular form of ee 
cise, as originally designed in the plans for the m 
neuvers, was a correct estimate of our training need 

Finally, the maneuvers proved that our tactical do: 
trines in vogue in this division are sound, and that our 
training methods are producing excellent results, Eve 



























though some of our principles were honored mote in theff of con 
breach than in the observance, such as the failure off oppor 
mounted units to take advantage of cover during a prof in har 
longed advance against a delaying and retiring enemy, fantry 
this served only to emphasize the necessity of giving Cavalt 
careful attention to these matters during the collect It i 
training seasons to come. mobili 
The wisdom of organizing our machine guns in eachlf ous ex 
regiment so that they can be trained and operated unde promo 
one command, was practically established, and had much 
to do with the celerity and speed with which our units 
were developed and deployed for action. 
The enthusiasm that was shown throughout the di 
vision, in all its parts, and the willingness to listen to 
and profit by constructive criticism without undue sens: 
tiveness or personal feeling, indicated that the division 
ready to march on towards perfection with rapid strides. 
I, 
IX Divi 
facili 
CONCLUSIONS trol of 
Many of the important lessons learned on these grea 2. 5 
maneuvers have been mentioned in the foregoing pitt 
graphs. But, in general, it is believed that there wé 
brought out the fact that our units tend to overext 
and overdeploy during approach marches. Especial 
when operating against Cavalry or mechanized force, te 
effect of such extension is to increase the difficulties 
control to the point where control does not exist. ‘s 
Under such circumstances, the issuing of formal ordes,§ Mou 
no matter how well given, merely serves to impose Ur 
necessary delay and increase disorder. Div Co 


The obvious solution is the training of all units, # 
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duding the b: gade, in drill ground formations, such as 
ordinary line «| troop columns of platoons, and the swift 
aecution of «:dinary arm signals given by the brigade 
commander or of drill commands relayed by staff officers. 
Deploymenis made to avoid hostile fire result in loss 











Scene near Love's pump station. 


of control to a degree. Commanders should take every 
opportunity to reassemble under cover and to have units 
in hand when an actual attack is launched. Against In- 
fantry greater dispersion may be permitted. Against 
Cavalry, any dispersion is dangerous. 

It is difficult to visualize a force possessing greater 
mobility than the division displayed throughout the vart- 
ous exercises. Yet, more practice would unquestionably 
promote this mobility particularly as it relates to the 


ability of the staffs to expedite orders and coérdinate 
maneuvering troops after approach marches and attacks 
are under way. 

The great ‘mobility displayed brought out clearly the 
folly of any tendency to compare the organization of 
Cavalry units with corresponding Infantry units. The 
advantages of separating fire (machine gun) units from 
maneuvering (rifle) units were demonstrated beyond 
argument, whether the fire power was used to support 
mounted or dismounted troops. 

It was clearly shown that the regiment is the tactical 
unit of Cavalry forces. In getting the general picture of 
the whole division at work, the regiment becomes a very 
small organization. With a sinkehiaiie gun squadron in 
the lead, a Cavalry regiment is cohesive: is at maximum 
mobility and its a: of maximum fire power. Other 
dispositions can be, and were, made to fit less mobile 
situations. 

The horsemastership displayed by all officers and men 

was of a superior type. It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that in this maneuver horses were pushed right up 
to the limit. Forced to eat hay cubes that in many cases 
did not supply sufficient bulk, faced with a barely ade- 
quate water supply and called on for long marches and 
extended gallops over rough and rocky ground, the ani- 
mals needed expert care and got it. For many of the older 
horses the going proved too much, but it is gratifying to 
know that campaign conditions could be approximated 
so closely with such splendid results obtaining. 

In conclusion, the division salutes its retiring com- 
mander, Brigadier General Hamilton $. Hawkins, from 
whom it has learned so much. Officers and men are as 
one in the resolve to carry on the traditions of Cavalrv 
that have been so truly exemplified by their leader. 


Appendix 


TACTICAL ORGANIZATION OF THE DIVI- 
SION HEADQUARTERS TROOP AND NOTES 
ON OPERATION OF DIVISION HEADQUAR- 


TERS IN THE FIELD 


1, Division Headquarters. 

Division Headquarters comprises all the agencies and 
facilities required for the tactical and administrative con- 
ttol of the division. 

2. Subdivisions of Division Headquarters. 

Division Headquarters 


| 


Forward Echelon Rear Echelon 














Command Post Serv Det (all Motz) 








Mounted Section Motorized Section 
Sten eee 











Div Comdr Gr. Staff & Msgr Div Comdr Gr. Communications 
i 





Group Group 


3. The Forward Echelon. 


The Forward Echelon is that headquarters group 
which primarily assists the commander in preparation 
and transmission of his orders. It also contains elements 
which concern themselves with the immediate safety of 
the commander and his headquarters, as well as the liv- 
ing, messing, and transportation arrangements of all per- 
sonnel included in the echelon. 

a. The Command Post, a sub-division of the Forward 
Echelon, establishes the division command post which is, 
in effect, the clearing house for all messages addressed to 
the division commander; the preparing agency for all 
messages, written orders, or instructions emanating from 
him; and the instrumentality for forwarding messages, 
orders, and instructions to the proper addressees. 

b. The Division Commander's Group, a sub-division 
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of the command post, automatically detaches itself there- 
from and accompanies the division commander whenever 
he leaves the command post. Small in size it includes 
the minimum number required to assist the division com- 
mander during his reconnaissance. This group is equip- 
ped to accompany the division commander either mount- 
ed or by motor. 

c. The Service Detachment includes all personnel and 
equipment necessary to care for the material needs of ,the 
command post personnel. 

d. The detailed composition of the several elements 
of the Forward Echelon appears below: 

(1) Mounted Section, Division Command Post. 

(a) Division Commander's Group 
Commanding General 
Aide de Camp 
Chief of Staff 
G-3 
G-3 Clerk 
4 Orderlies 
1 Radio Truck 
Total: 4 officers; 5 enlisted men; g horses; 1 motor 
vehicle. 
(b) Staff and Messenger Group 
1 Officer, Div. Hg. Tr., and 1 N.C.O., 
3 Messengers 


8 Orderlies 
C (eee I 
(Aide i lh li od :; 
Ce er een ae I 

OB 2) Ce eee re 2 
|G-4 pisg aah bs ase alae A I 
(Ha Me: oat aek 1 
| Mere rT I 


Total: 1 officer; 12 enlisted men; 20 horses and 
such staff officers listed above as may be mounted 
at the time. ; 

(2) Motorized Section, Division Command Post. 
(a) Division Commanders Group 

Commanding General ] 

Aide de Camp 

Clerk 

Chief of Staff) 

G-3 \ 
1 Radio Truck 
Total: 4 officers; 7 enlisted men; 3 vehicles. 
(b) Communications Group. 
— Passenger Car. 
VO 4 EM. Station Wagon 
ce Sagpeete Station Wagon 
Radio operators: 3 radio trucks (1 officer, 10 E.M.) 
Division Signal Officer: Pickup truck (1 E.M.) 
Message Center: Message Center Truck (2 E.M.) 
Total: 7 officers; 25 enlisted men; g vehicles. 
When the use of wire is contemplated the following 
signal vehicles are added to this group: 
2 Telephone trucks. 
3 Construction Trucks. 
2 Repair and Section Construction vehicles. 
Total: 1 officer; 35 enlisted men; 7 vehicles. 
If no use for this wire detachment can be foreseen, it will 
march with the Service Detachment of the Diviiton 
Forward Echelon or left in back area. 


Passenger Car. 


Passenger Car 


May-June 936 


4. Operation of the Forward Echelon. 
a. On the March. 


(1) The mounted section of the Division Command Pry (2) 
under an officer of the Division Headquarters sah 
marches immediately behind the commander's group of 
the leading brigade or at head of-a designated brigade j 
the division is in more than one column. It is in regliy 
a group of riding animals and orderlies for the divisio 
commander and his staff, readily available for use whe, 
he decides to change from motor to horse. Three mes 
sengers, a mounted G-3 clerk and a Headquarters Troop 
noncommissioned officer are also included in this detach 
ment. 


(2) The motorized section of the Division Command Poy 
moves at the head of the motorized combat train of thi T 
column, This train customarily advances by motu 2. 
bounds under the command of the commander of the Th 
combined combat vehicles. Distance from the rear of the tive, St 
combat troops should never be so great that the train ceed 
may be in danger of capture or destruction by an ene not rec 
getic mechanized enemy. It is believed that one mote 
bound every half-hour will answer this requirement. 

The Headquarters Commandant marches with ani 
commands the motorized section of the division com. 
mand post under the general regulation of the tan 
commander. When the battle command post is order! 
established by the division commander, the headquartes 
conimandant conducts the motorized section to the) 
cation designated. On the march, control of this group 
by the train commander is limited to regulating ix TEC 
movement in conformity with instructions of th Nt ‘ 
column commander for the combat train as a whole, | 
no case will the train commander interfere with th Marfa, 
movement away from the train of any command pos 
vehicle needed for division command purposes elsewher. Howev 
The headquarters commandant supervises and autho especial 
izes such detachments from the train column. require 


(3) The Service Detachment marches with the field anf gatyc ; 
service train column under the control of the service pan 
train commander. The Commanding Officer, Division “V'SI0" 
Headquarters Troop, accompanies and commands the Pipata 
Service Detachment. When the latter is released fej Gene 
operation, he conducts it to the location designated fo for the 
division headquarters. the ist 

(4) The Division Commander has no fixed position in tell by mar 
march column. He goes wherever he deems his presenct the Bor 
necessary. When not mounted, the division commande Dioad 
accompanied by the personnel of his group, see Par. 3 nigade 
(2), moves by motor. He is habitually accompanied jf "inspo 
the march by a radio truck. When the division cof supplies 
mander considers it expedient to change from motor approxi 
horse, he moves to the head of the column where the thee 
mounts of his group habitually march. Empty p* Gen 
senger vehicles of this group are either directed to some if a 
convenient locality to await the return of, or furthe ara. 
orders from, the division commander, or are sent back operatic 
to the motorized section of the division command po mainde 
The division commander’s clerk (Warrant Officer) whe proper 
remains with the division commandetr’s car has charg tin 
of these vehicles during this period. If the division cot . 


e 


during 





mander does not take the radio truck of his group wi Statu 
him when mounted, he may make use of a pack set be the raill 
longing to the nearest brigade. tant ons 
b. In Action. Quarter 


(1) The Division Commander, incident to combat, will af ouses, 
nounce the location of his command post. Immediate! fh tes, fo 
both motorized and mounted sections of the commit funcria, 
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st m ve to that location under the general supervision 
of the eadquarters commandant. 

(2) The He adquarters Commandant is charged with the 
promp establishment of the division command post 
when the latter is ordered set up, and with all arrange- 
ments for the safety and internal administration (in- 
cluding camping and messing) of Division Headquarters 
and such casuals attached thereto. He is charged with 
making arrangements for moving Division Head- 
quarters. He accompanies and commands the motor- 
ized section of the division command post on the march. 
He controls all command post transportation, including 
the mounted section, and is responsible that mounts, 
passenger cars and other vehicles pertaining thereto are 
spotted at the proper places at the proper times. 

5 The Rear Echelon. 

The Rear Echelon consists of all divisions administra- 
te, service and supply agencies not immediately con- 
ened with the combat control of the division and hence 
not required with the Forward Echelon. Ordnance, Fi- 
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nance, Adjutant, Quartermaster, Signal, Chemical War- 
fare, Judge Advocate, Chaplain, Medical, Inspector Gen- 
eral, G-4 and Engineer personnel, operate in the Rear 
Echelon. A detachment of the Division Headquarters 
Troop, under an officer, cares for the quartering, messing 
and transportation of Rear Echelon personnel and equip- 
ment. 

A detachment of the Division Signal Troop maintains 
communication with the Forward Echelon. 

The Rear Echelon is normally located at or near the 
railhead or other supply point. It changes location only 
when the railhead or supply point is moved. 


CoMMENTS 


This organization proved most satisfactory except that 
on several occasions a ‘radio pack set could have been used 
by the division commander's group. 


The Ist Cavalry Division Railhead at Marfa, 
Texas, April-May, 1936 


By LrEUTENANT CoLonet Russet A. Osmun, 
Quartermaster Corps 


— this article is confined primarily to 
a short account of the operation of the railhead at 
Marfa, Texas, for one month (April 15th to May 16th) 
during the recent maneuvers of the 1st Cavalry Division. 
However a clear understanding of such operation, and 
specially an understanding of what made it successful, 
requires a brief reference to the general situation, the 
satus of the railhead in relation to other elements of the 
division supply organization, and the planning and other 
peparatory work preceding its establishment. 

General Situation. The concentration of the division 
for the maneuvers involved the advance concentration of 
the 1st Cavalry Brigade at Fort Clark and its movement 
by marching to Marfa, simultaneously the marching of 
the Fort Bliss troops; 1.€., the rst Division less the rst 
Brigade, to. Marfa, and, finally, certain minor motor 
ttatsport movements of separate units. The 1st Brigade 
supplied itself until reaching a point (Dryden, Texas) 
ipptoximately 140 miles east of Marfa and the Fort Bliss 
ttoops were supplied from Bliss until reaching a point 
(ietra Blanca, Texas) appoximately 100 miles west of 
Marfa. The railhead at Marfa was then opened for 
operation and supplied the entire division during the re- 
mainder of the march on Marfa, during the maneuvers 
proper and until troops on their return march to home 
‘ations again reached the points mentioned: 

Status of Railbead. It must be clearly understood that 
the railhead was but a part (though an exceedingly impor- 
‘untone) of the entire division supply organization. The 

attermaster establishment at Fort Bliss with its ware- 
houses, clerical force, rail and motor transportation facili- 
tis, formed the basis of this division supply system, 

oning as a small general depot since, in addition to 


forwarding Quartermaster supplies which formed the 
bulk of the issues, it moved, and in one or two cases 
actually procured, Engineer, Signal, Ordnance, and other 
supplies. Extending the Fort Bliss supply facilities to 
Marfa, 200 miles distant, were two transportation agen- 
cies—the railroad and motor trucks, supplemented, of 
course, by the commercial telephone and a very efficient 
radio communication service maintained by the Signal 
Corps. At the outset the railroad concentrated at Marfa 
the bulk of supplies; such as, forage and rations, gasoline 
in tank cars, and wood for the entire maneuver. Also the 
delivery of water in railroad tank cars was necessary for 
men and animals, in a number of places along the line 
of march where water did not exist. In general, motor 
transportation was employed for the supply of troops on 
the march to and return from Marfa west of Dryden and 
east of Fort Bliss and for certain daily suppy; such as, 
bread and some Class 2, 3, and 4 supplies, mail, casual 
passengers, etc., after the troops reached the maneuver 
area. There was a continuous daily motor truck service 
direct from Fort Bliss to the railhead at Marfa and in 
certain cases to points beyond. In fact, at certain periods 
there were continuous successful daily long distance de- 
liveries of various supplies from Bliss by Quartermaster 
Squadron motor transport up to a maximum of 350 
miles. 

The railhead, as the next link in the supply chain, 
functioned as the field headquarters of the division quar- 
termaster in addition to its normal activities as a small 
depot and transfer point for supplies. The final link was 
of course the group of regimental troop and battery sup- 
ply organizations “‘at the front.” 

Planning. Months before the maneuver commenced 
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Diagram of 1st Cavalry Division railbead at Marfa. 


the division quartermaster had been busy with plans and 
estimates, because in peace time it is necessary to abide 
by procurement regulations which entail months of ad- 
vance action. These plans were based on: 


a. Impetus of supply from the rear. 

b. Simplicity of method. 

c. Flexibility of plans. 

d. Accuracy and certainty of supply. 

e. “One way” movement of supplies with the least 
possible “back- -hauling” or unnecessary handling. 

f. Special training of railhead personnel. 

g. “Can do” spirit. 

The division quartermaster was concerned with “what” 
was wanted, ‘‘where,” “when,” and “how” it was want- 
ed. He was not concerned with “why,” and the policy 
was to supply first and to leave any argument concerning 
the propriety of the issue to be settled later. 

Selection and physical layout of railhead. The railhead 
was selected early in the planning period. Essential fea- 
tures determining choice of its actual location are shown 
in the accompanying diagram as follows: 

a. Adequate railroad facilities on a main line with gov- 
ernment owned spur track extending the entire length of 
the area. 

b. Its location on an all-weather State highway, at the 
center of converging lateral roads extending to all points 
where troops were to be supplied. 

c. Adequate space for all ground installations, includ- 


ing ample interior road space for truck circulation. 

d. Adequate covered warehousing space. 

e. Excellent facilities for safe reception, storage, a 
counting for, and delivery of gasoline. 

f. Adequate railroad unloading and motor truck load- 
ing platforms at the commissary warehouse. 

g. Adequate buildings for the railhead detachment 
mess and kitchen, office space, etc. (particularly impor- 
tant in this country where dust storms are frequent at 
this time of year). 

h. Adequate water supply and sufficient hydrants and 
water pressure for fire protection, and also for toilet, bath 
ing and kitchen needs. 

i. Adequate electric light facilities for night loading 
and office work. 

Convenient telephone communication installations 

The location of each essential feature of the railhead 
establishment proper is also shown by the diagram. In 
its layout everything possible was done to avoid trafic 
congestion and confusion, and to expedite unloading and 
loading activities. 

Forage and wood arrived on the Government spi! 
track at the railhead in railroad cars, from which it was 
unloaded into motor trucks, moved a short distance © 
the spaces indicated on the diagram and there stacked ot 
piled on the ground in accordance with good warehousing 
procedure, all by specially trained teams. A team ot 
sisted of certain men working in the railroad car, certalt 
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others on tl: motor trucks and the remainder on the 
ile or stack. A standard railroad car of oats or hay nor- 
mally was unloaded and permanently stacked by such a 
vam of 26 men (6 in car, 4 on trucks and 16 on stack), 
in approxim:itely one hour. Similarly, a carload of wood 
(20 cords) as unloaded and stacked by a 16-man team 
(4 in car, 4 1n trucks, and 8 on stack) in a little over 
three hours. 

Because no adequate cold storage facilities existed, a 
refrigerated railroad car was spotted adjacent to the com- 
missary warchouse for the storage of meats, butter and 
other perisha bles. 

The circulation of motor vehicles about the railhead 
was carefully planned and under strict control at all 
times. In general, all visiting motor trucks were re- 
quired to park in the space indicated for visiting motor 
vehicles outside the ratlhead area proper, and drivers or 
men in charge then reported to the railhead office on foot 
to receive instructions. No trucks were allowed to ap- 
roach the loading points until supplies were laid out and 
railhead personnel were ready for prompt loading. The 
drculation of all traffic is indicated by dotted lines and 
arrows on the diagram. 

Railhead Personnel. The personnel at the railhead dur- 
ing the maneuvers included five officers and one hundred 
and two enlisted men employed as follows: 

OFFICERS 

1 Railhead Officer (Quartermaster Corps) 

1 Commissary Officer (Quartermaster Corps) 

1 Motor Transport Officer (Quartermaster Corps) 

1 Commanding Officer, Railhead Detachment; Mess Officer 


and Guard (Cavalry) 
1 Assistant Mess Officer and Guard (Field Artillery) 


ENLIsTED MEN 





Duty Branch N.C.O’s Private 
Detachment overhead 
and mess Quartermaster Corps 2 3 
Supply and commissary Quartermaster Corps 4 6 
Motor Transport Quartermaster Corps 7 23 
Motor Repair Quartermaster Corps 2 10 
Labor and Guard Quartermaster Corps 1 
labor and Guard Field Artillery 14 
Labor and Guard Cavalry I 29 
Totals 17 85 


The mechanics of supply at the railhead. It should be 
noted here that for experimental purposes two systems of 
supply were used during different phases of the man- 
cuver, During the marches and first two maneuver 
phases the railhead was also the distributing point and 
regimental field trains reported there to draw forage and 
tations in the normal manner. During the last phase of 
the maneuver, to demonstrate that it could be done un- 
det certain conditions the division quartermaster trans- 
ported all supplies from the base at Fort Bliss directly to 
the immediate vicinity of troop and battery kitchens in 
the field. In certain essentials the regimental field trains 
were thus eliminated, though necessary economy of gaso- 
line prevented their complete elimination and a thorough 
demonstration of the method. However, the general 
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procedure in issuing supplies at the railhead was similar 
throughout the entire petiod and, for purposes of illustra- 
tion, the procedure in the first two maneuver phases only 
will be described. 

Supply activities at the railhead involved hours of 
preparation but only minutes for actual issue. Based on 
instructions as to the number of days’ supply to be issued 
and on the daily ration strength reports of the organiza- 
tions, quantities were calculated and separate lists pre- 
pared showing the exact amount of each component of 
the ration to be issued to each troop or battery (detailed 
troop or battery lists were required for recording ration 
savings accounts). The ration calculations were materi- 
ally simplified and speeded up by devices; such as, ra- 
tion conversion charts and tables which indicated the ex- 
act amount; 1.e., cans, cases, bottles, sacks, etc., of each 
ration component for any specified number of men from 
one to one hundred. 

Once these lists were prepared, checked and verified 
the warehouse crew selected the items and piled them on 
the warehouse platform segregated by regiment (not by 
troop or battery). Exactly at the time scheduled for an 
issue, regimental transportation was called from the visi- 
tors’ park to the warehouse platform, the regimental 
supply officer checked the rations with the quartermaster 
commissary officer as the loading detail put them into 
the trucks. Regimental supply officers signed the neces- 
sary vouchers and the loaded trucks returned to the visi- 
tors’ park. At the same time this regiment’s forage 
trucks were being loaded with forage, wood or other 
supplies at the other end of the railhead area, and check- 
ed out by a procedure similar to that used for the ration 
issue. The regimental supply officer then took all his 
trucks back to the regiment and accomplished the final 
segregation of supplies and delivery to troops or batteries 
in the regimental area. The average time necessary for 
issue of five days’ rations to one Cavalry regiment at the 
railhead was twenty-one minutes, from the time the first 
truck was ordered to the loading platform until the last 
loaded truck left. Similarly the time necessary for load- 
ing and issuing two days’ forage to one regiment was 
fifteen minutes. 

One thing a quartermaster is never allowed to forget is 
that everything must be accounted for. Therefore, the 
railhead office kept daily records of receipts and issues of 
supplies and particularly of the expenditures from the 
maneuver fund. A simple system was arranged such that 
no one in the division obligated a penny of that fund 
without securing from the quartermaster a written state- 
ment that funds were available and that the specific 
amount had been obligated on the books for the desired 
expenditure. At the conclusion of the maneuvers the 
books were ready to be quickly balanced, audited and the 
account closed. 

In conclusion it is desired: to emphasize the fact that 
the Marfa railhead, important as it was, was only a link 
in the division chain of supply, every link of which had 
to function efficiently. Its operation could not have been 
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successful without efficient and whole hearted codperation 
from both ends of the chain, from the front line troops, 
who foresaw their needs and notified the quartermaster 
in plenty of time, to the personnel of the base depot at 
Bliss whose accurate estimates and foresight had long 
since provided the supplies finally called for. The rail- 
head would have been at a tremendous disadvantage 
without the prompt and accurate radio communication 
provided by the Signal Corps. Again, the supplies would 


not have arrived on time were it not for motor trucks 
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kept in excellent mechanical condition and driven 
drivers with the “can do” spirit, which in many cag 
resulted in their driving all night to get emergency sup 
plies to the troops on time. Efficient supply is not th 
result of individual personal ability or excellent a 
ment of one or more establishments; it is a compoun{ 
of leadership, organization, technical efficiency, resource. 
fulness and “can do” spirit, and, above all, TEAY 
WORK, from the front line supply units clear back tp 
the base depots. 


Ordnance Field Service Operations During the 
Ist Cavalry Division Maneuvers 


By Major WittiaM J. Henry, Ordnance Department 
Division Ordnance Officer, rst Cavalry Division 


ITH the participation of the 27th Ordnance Com- 

pany (Maintenance) in the 1936 maneuvers of the 
1st Cavairy Division, the Light Maintenance Company 
received its initiation into the field problems involved in 
the service of a Cavalry division with approximately a 
full peace-time complement of mounted troops, modern 
motor vehicles, combat vehicles, and organizational tech- 
nical vehicles and equipment with which to accomplish 
its mission of supply and maintenance of Ordnance ma- 
tériel for the using services in the field. 

The Light Maintenance Company, with an authorized 

war strength of two officers and forty-five enlisted men 
and an authorized peace strength of one officer and thirty- 
five enlisted men, accomplished its mission during ma- 
neuvers at a reduced strength of one officer and thirty 
enlisted men, while operating its own mess, maintaining 
its own guard and messenger service, maintaining its 
own motor vehicle equipment, and, in addition, operat- 
ing ammunition supply service for which no personnel is 
provided in Peace Tables of Organization. 

The military organization of the company follows that 
of the rifle company of Infantry, with a Headquarters 
and. Supply Section for the military administration of 
the company, but, since Ordnance companies are organ- 
ized primarily to provide the necessary specialists, tools, 
and supplies for the performance of particular missions, 
the technical organization is along functional lines with 
provision for flexibility in the bininaninaiines of detachments 
which can properly perform any or all of the functions 
assigned to the company. 

This technical organization divides the company into 
sections with feeietiatien as follows: 

a. Service Section. Composed of occupational special- 
ists, it operates a light machine shop truck, handles the 
maintenance of mauled assigned to the company and 
carries the necessary spare parts and tools for the com- 
pany’s technical equipment. It performs machine tool 
work, electrical work, welding, blacksmithing, carpentry, 
leatherwork, etc., as required, not only by the using 
arms, but also by other sections of the company. The 


master mechanic, a member of this section, codrdinates 
all repair work of the company. 

b. Armory Section. Composed of armorers, it is 
charged with the issue, inspection and repair of smal 
arms and accessory matériel. 

c. Artillery Section. Composed of artillery mechanic, 
it is charged with the issue, inspection and repair of al 
artillery matériel. 

d. Automotive Section. Composed of automotive me. 
chanics, it is charged with the issue, inspection and re 
pair of the armored cars, scout cars and half-track vehicle 
of the division. 

e. Ammunition Section. Charged with the supervision 
of small arms and Artillery ammunition distributing 
points. 

In spite of the somewhat artificial conditions under 
which the company operated, due to the restricted ms 
neuver area, the separation of line troops into two 
opposing forces and the fact that all supply services wert 
declared neutral, the flexibility of organization of the 
company was tested to the utmost in keeping pace with 
the demand for maintenance service. This was largely 
due to the unpredictable demand upon the service and 
automotive sections for automotive maintenance service. 

In general, the Ordnance plan for this maneuver pro 
vided for bivouac of the company with the Rear Echelon 
of Division Headquarters at Railhead at Fort D. A. Rus 
sell, Marfa, Texas. Small arms repair and inspection 
service in the field was provided by attaching small arm 

maintenance detachments, travelling in light repalt 
trucks, to brigade trains during field operations. Artil 
lery maintenance service was provided by attaching the 
Attillery section, travelling 1 in light repair trucks, to the 
trains of the artillery regiment, when operating as a unit, 
and by establishing an artillery repair center in the feld 
in the vicinity of ‘aaehical operations when a battery 0 
battalion was detached in support of an opposing force 
Automotive maintenance service was supplied from the 
company bivouac at the railhead upon call crane 
through the division radio net. Ammunition supply 
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grvice was rovided for all arms by the establishment 
of combine: small arms and artillery ammunition dis- 
tibuting points at the railhead and in the field of ma- 
neuvet. 

Incident t> the maneuvers the outstanding occupational 
demand for maintenance service fell upon the welders of 
the service section. The outstanding functional demand 
fell upon the automotive section in keeping pace with 
the demand for maintenance service on springs, spring 
brackets and fastenings, radiator supports, axles, steer- 
ing gear and tires. The demand upon the Artillery sec- 
tion was that for maintenance of caisson drawbars and 
wheels for 75-mm. gun matériel and pneumatic tires for 
the 75-:mm. howitzers. The outstanding demand on the 
small arms section was for repairs to machine gun pack 
hanger equipment. 

It will be noted that, with reference to the demand 
for automotive and Artillery maintenance, the work of 
repair was largely concentrated on repairs to running, 
draft and steering gear. In view of this demad, a brief 
description of the terrain upon which the maneuvers were 
held and upon which the maintenance mission of the 
Ordnance company was accomplished will be of interest. 

The maneuvers were held in the Big Bend Section of 
Texas, south of Marfa, and between Marfa and the Rio 
Grande River. This region lies in what is known to geol- 
ogists, as the Trans-Pecos Province, one of the most 
complex in the country. It is a region of block-faulted 
mountains arranged in a peculiar combination of moun- 
tans and stretches of plain and bolson valleys, surround- 
ing, bordering, and lying between mountain ranges, in 
general of sharp and rugged outline. 

In many places except the alluvial flats of the bolson 
valleys, the surface of the terrain is too stony to be classed 
as soil, and the surface generally, is covered with a litter 
of angular rock fragments, with sharp edges very slightly 
weathered. 

With the exception of road marches most of the tacti- 
cal situations were developed on and around the tilted 
mesa known as the Cuesta del Burro. Rising from the 
alluvial flats of the Salt Basin around Marfa and Ryan 
Flats in the north, at an elevation of 4,500 feet, the top of 
the mesa is tilted upward: to the west and south with a 
slope of about 85 feet per mile to an elevation of 6,000 feet 
at the rim of the southern and western escarpments. The 
country between the rimrock and the river is very pic- 
turesque and extremely rough. The escarpment forms a 
steep precipice 150 to 300 feet high—the scarp side of 
the long and lofty cuesta. From the rim the contrast 1s 
very striking, between the rough and_ steep boulder 
sttewn topography of the headwater tributaries of Pinto 
Canyon, falling down the steep erosion scarp, and the 
flowing curves of the low, rounded hills on the opposite 
side of the divide in the drainage area of the Salt Basin as 
seen along the Presidio and Ruidosa roads. On one side 
ae the bold and youthful erosion forms of the Rio 
Grande drainage, and on the other the subdued, old-age 


TERRAIN GREATLY RESPONSIBLE FOR NECESSITY 
OF AUTOMOTIVE AND ARTILLERY 
MAINTENANCE 


Upper: Looking southwest from Tank 46. Note stony surface 
and growth of lechuguilla in foreground. 
Upper CentER: North branch Saucito Creek. Cut-banks in 
alluvial flats of drainage valleys. 
Lower CENTER: Looking south from Black Hills. 
Lower: Looking south from Cuesta del Burro toward Chinati 
Mountains. - 
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topography of the older cycle of erosion, still operative 
over the region of interior drainage. 

Below rimrock a wild growth of hard-spined desert 
shrubs maintained a constant menace to tires. On the 
mesa top, grasses alone covered the rounded hills except 
in stream valleys where a few hardy trees showed here 
and there. On top of the mesa, with the exception of 
the uniformly stony surface and boulders hidden in areas 
of long grass, there was nothing but the grades, some- 
times steep, but usually gentle, to prevent travel of the 
large-tired combat cats at high speed, along or across the 
ridges or along the alluvial flats of the drainage bottoms. 
Crossing the drainage bottoms was a different matter 
often attended with great difficulty and damage to motor 
equipment. This was due to the fact that the stream 
channels traversing these drainage bottoms, rejuvenated 
by the sporadic but often torrential rains, were left with 
steep-cut banks, often several feet deep, exposing a 
stream bed filled with boulders. Occasional stretches of 
exposed lava or “malpais” played havoc with tires and 
running gear, and boulders hidden in long grass caused 
damage to axles, steering gear, and wheels. In the north 
and eastern section of the maneuver area the broad, 
smooth bottomed valleys were often deep and enclosed 
by steep slopes. 

The large cattle ranches, over whose ranges the ma- 
neuvering forces moved, depend upon deep wells (down 
to 1,700 feet) for water supply and the larger ones have 
as much as thirty miles of pipe line laid for the purpose 
of distributing water to tanks for their stock. 

In rendering maintenance service in the field to the 
ten armored cars and twenty-four scout cars operating 
over this terrain, the Ordnance company operated in 114- 
ton light repair trucks, with accompanying 2'/4-ton 
spare parts trucks. The light repair trucks reached practi- 
cally all areas covered by the maneuvering forces, often 
remaining out all night to complete necessary repairs. 
Only one vehicle, an armored car in which the radiator 
was damaged by a loose fan while travelling on the 
highway, about eleven miles from Marfa, was towed into 
the Ordnance Company bivouac for repairs. In all other 
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cases maintenance operations permitted vehicles to con. 
tinue in full operation under their own power. Casysl 
ties to combat vehicles involving failure to participate in 
any combat action due to mechanical failure were f. 
markably small considering the heavy demand for main. 
tenance service, the limited personnel, supply difficultie 
encountered, and the nature of the terrain in which maip. 
tenance service was provided. 

In the rear echelons of supply the Ordnance Property 
Office at Fort Bliss, Texas, operated as an Army Depot 
and, through the Ordnance Officer, Headquarters, Eighth 
Corps Area, San Antonio Arsenal functioned in th 
simulated status of a Base Depot. In view of the fac 
that the actual period of maneuver occupied but eleven 
days, and that the available stock of spare parts on hand 
had to be supplemented by emergency requisition or pur. 
chased from such points as Chicago, Ill., Indianapolis, 
Ind., San Francisco, Calif., Albuquerque, N. M., and 
El Paso, Marfa, San Antonio, and Dallas, Texas, the 
percentage of possible combat time during which combi 
vehicles were unable to engage due to mechanical failure 
is considered remarkably small. With the exception of : 
75-mm. gun caisson temporarily abandoned in the field 
on account of a broken pole, no Artillery matériel wa 
out of combat action at any time during maneuvers, duc 
to mechanical failure. Several pneumatic tires had to hk 
changed on the 75-mm. howitzers, but only one in 
stance of this failure occurred during the actual maneuve 

eriod. 

Some difficulties were encountered in the use of large 
quantities of blank ammunition in machine guns and 3 
considerable amount of repair work on machine gun 
pack hangers was in demand. 

The training received in active maneuvers in the serv- 
ice of the rst Cavalry Division has taught invaluable 
lessons in organization, methods and desirable types df 
equipment in the Light Maintenance Company and this 
experience has provided excellent data for the future im- 
provement in design of Ordnance materiel supplied to 
troops of the Cavalry division, particularly with refer 
ence to operations in the Southwest. 


March of the lst Cavalry Brigade to and from the 
1936 Division Maneuvers 


By Captain THomas T. THORNBURGH 
1st Cavalry Brigade 


HE 1st Cavalry Brigade was concentrated: at Fort 

Clark, Texas, on April 3d, in preparation for an over- 
land march to the 1st Cavalry Division maneuvers of 
1936. 
The first plan for assembling the brigade provided that 
the 12th Cavalry march overland to Fort Clark from its 
two home stations of Fort Brown and Fort Ringgold. 
All arrangements were completed for this march when 
information was received that funds had become avail- 
able for the movement of the animals and equipment of 


the 12th Cavalry to Fort Clark by rail. Personnel and 
some equipment were moved by means of the combined 
motor trains of the brigade. The movement by motors 
was completed on April 2d, and enlisted men and offices 
were provided shelter in vacant quarters, tent camp and 
an abandoned C.C.C. camp at Fort Clark. On Apri 
3d the animals arrived and were unloaded at Spofford 
marched to Fort Clark on that date and camped on picket 
lines east of the C.C.C. camp, close to water at Las 


Moras Creek. 
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The brigacic marched along U. S. Highway No. go 
on Fort D. A. Russell, Texas, the morning of April 


13th at 6:25 A.M. using the following itinerary: 


DISTANCE 
To Dairy Tora 
Del Rio 30.0 
Devil’s River 43-0 
Comstock 61.2 
Shumla 80.6 
Owen’s Ranch 105.9 
Dryden 135.9 


FROM 

Ft. Clark 
Del Rio 
Devil’s River 
Comstock 
Shumla 
Owen’s Ranch 
At Dryden. 
Dryden 
Sanderson 
Longfellow 
Haymond 
Marathon 
Alpine 


DaTE. 
April 13 
Apel 14 
April 15 
April 16 
April 17 
April 18 
April 19 
April 20 
April 21 
April 22 
April 23 
April 24 248.8 
April 25 275-3 
Strength: Officers, 51; Enlisted Men, 1,034; Horses, 1,031; 
Mules, 64. 


30.0 
13.0 
18.2 
19.4 
25.3 


30.0 


Sanderson 
Longefellow 
Haymond 
Marathon 
Alpine 
Marfa 


21.2 
15.0 
27.4 
18.6 
30-7 
26.5 


157.1 
172.1 


135 


218.1 


The day’s march started generally at 6:25 A.M. and 
consisted of a first twenty minute period of 10 walk, 5 
trot, 5 walk, followed by a ten-minute halt, and there- 
after the hourly rate was taken up. The first two days’ 
rate was 5.5 miles an hour. Subsequently, a rate of 6 
miles per hour was maintained. Units marched with a 
distance of about 1,000 yards to a mile, the Brigade 
Headquarters Troop leading each day and the regiments 
alternating daily their places in column. Regiments ro- 
tated positions of organizations within their respective 
columns specifying proper distances between elements 
to obtain maximum marching comfort. Marching was 
habitually in column of twos with the column split so as 
to use the shoulders on both sides of the road. At 
times, due to dust and wind conditions or conditions of 
toads, a column of twos formation on the side of the 
toad was adopted. 

All motor transportation, operating personnel and 
kitchen crews remained in camp daily for final police and 
then passed the marching column and proceeded to the 
new camp site to put up tentage, kitchens and picket 
ines. The scout car platoons were charged with the 
duty of dismantling and setting up installations for sup- 
plying animals and troops with water and for maintain- 
ing a guard over the water supply. 

Trailers were habitually mule-drawn as it was found 
thac this method of moving the mules worked less hard- 
ship on men who would otherwise lead them, save hat- 
ness space in truck loads, and was not injurious to the 
animals, 

Comfortable campsites were extremely difficult to ob- 
tan at this time of the year which is the “lambing sea- 
son” on the ranches. In all but two camps (Del Rio 
and Devil’s River), water had to be obtained from rail- 
toad tank cars or hydrants at railroad pumping stations. 

During the marches to and from Fort D. A. Russell 
excellent weather conditions prevailed. 


The brigade reached its camp at Fort D. A. Russell at 
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11:30 A.M., April 25th. 

During April 26th the command remained in camp in 
preparation for the start of the division maneuvers on the 
following day. 

The march of the brigade for its return to Fort Clark 
was started on May rth. 

Two changes in the westbound schedule were made in 
the itinerary of the homeward march to Fort Clark; the 
march from Haymond to Longfellow followed the high- 
way instead of the railroad and the stop at Devil’s River 
was omitted. Daily marches were started at 5:15 A.M. 
in order to reach camp before the heat of the day. The 
daily rate of march was 6 miles per hour. There was 
practically no change in conducting the march on the 
return trip except that every opportunity was taken to 
lighten the weight carried by the horses through making 
use of available trucks to transport certain items of equip- 
ment. 

The Brigade reached Fort Clark the morning of May 
22d. 

The 12th Cavalry shipped its animals by rail on May 
23d, and officers and men returned by motor convoy to 
home stations on May 24th. 

During the return march many officers and men were 
returned to Fort Clark due to change of station orders, 
sickness and reduction in number of riding horses. 

The majority of horses lost were from the rath Cav- 
alry. This loss was undoubtedly influenced by the fol. 
lowing facts: the 2d Squadron, 12th Cavalry, stationed at 
Fort Ringgold, had received no remounts since 1928 and 
the average animal age of this squadron was between 18 
and 19 years; the general conformation of the animals of 
the regiment was not of the type which lent to easy keep- 
ing and performance of hard and rapid work; 80 remounts 
were received at Fort Brown during the fiscal year 1935- 
1936 but due to division directive as to ages of remounts 
to be taken on maneuvers only 41 of these remounts 
made the trip; the average age of animals in the regiment 
was over 14 years. 

The 5th Cavalry lost only three horses during the 
marches and maneuvers. although a number suffered 
from the use of the experimencal compressed forage and 
some others were evacuated. This regiment, in general, 
is mounted with a short-coupled and blocky type of horse 
which appeared to suffer less ill effects from the work of 
marching and maneuvers than did the 12th Cavalry 
horses whose general conformation was just the opposite. 

The 12th Cavalry took 11 polo mounts, 15 horse show 
mounts and 41 remounts to the maneuvers. All polo and 
horse show mounts performed satisfactory service. Of 
the remounts, 5 rendered only mediocre service by rea- 
son of conformation, size, and effects of experimental 
forage, while the remaining 36 rendered satisfactory serv- 
ice. 

The 5th Cavalry took 34 polo mounts, 6 horse show 
mounts and 31 remounts to the maneuvers. All the polo 
and horse show mounts performed satisfactory service. 
No losses occurred among the 31 remounts and, in gen- 
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eral, the loss of weight was not noticeable. Some re- 
mounts gained weight while a few showed moderate 
losses. A few injuries of a temporary nature were re- 
ceived by remounts but on the whole their performance 
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was excellent. 

The Brigade Headquarters Troop lost no animals, an 
while at times had animals on sick report, did not Chis 
ate any animals during the marches and maneuvers, 


March of the 2d Cavalry Brigade to and from the 
1936 Division Maneuvers 


By Mayor Tuomas G. Hanson, JR. 
2d Cavalry Brigade 


HERE are few Cavalrymen who do not reminisce 


upon seeing the immemorial itinerary: Fabens (29), 
Fort Hancock (55), Wallridge Ranch (79), Sierra 
Blanca (g2), Hot Wells (114), Lobo (136), Valentine 
(159), Ryan (175), Marfa (200). (Numbers are miles 
from Fort Bliss.) The journal of a march is necessarily 
somewhat unromantic. However, the salty humor of 
camp life often must be told—not written. Those who 
made the march under Colonel Frank Keller, commander 
of the 2d Cavalry Brigade, agree that it was of great value 
to all who participated. 

The column consisted of: 


Brigade Headquarters Troop, 
2d Cavalry Brigade 5 officers, 67 men, 36 horses 
7th Cavairy g officers, 454 men, 419 horses 
8th Cavalry 25, officers, 392 men, 418 horses 
tst Medical Squadron 2 officers, 39 men, 24 horses 
Detachment, Headquarters 
Troop, 1st Cavalry Division 1 
Total, 62 officers, 


officer, 25 men, 50 horses 
977 men, 947 horses 


Sixty-two mules accompanied the Cavalry regiments. 
They were intended for hauling motor trailers, but at no 
time were used for this purpose since no such necessity 
arose. Trailers were towed at all times by trucks. 

Departing from Fort Bliss April 16th, the brigade ar- 
rived at Marfa, April 24th. Weather, fair; a few timely 
rains; much dust due to no rain in some places for many 
months. However, invigorating flank winds made several 
marches very pleasant. 

The average length of a daily march was 22 1/5 miles. 

Watering: About 16,000 gallons of water were re- 
quired per day. It was obtained from city water supply, 
reservoirs or railroad tank cars. Eighteen canvas troughs 
of the various units were pooled and operated by a bri- 
gade detail of six men. 

Campsites: The first four were sandy with fair drain- 
age: the last five were grass covers with good drainage. 
Ample space was available. 

Method of Marching: By brigade with ample distance 
between all elements. 

Rate of March to Marfa: Five miles per hour. Gaits 
used: Four mile walk, three mile lead, nine mile trot. 
Table used: Five minutes, walk; five minutes, trot; 
five minutes, walk; five minutes, trot; five minutes, 
walk; five minutes, lead; five minutes, walk; five min- 
utes, trot; five minutes, walk; five minutes, trot; three 
minutes, lead; seven minutes, halk. 


Rate of March on Return from Marfa: Five and on. 
half miles per hour. Gaits: same as above. Table used: 
Four minutes, walk; six minutes, trot; four minutes, 
walk; six minutes, trot; four minutes,. walk; four mip. 
utes, lead; four minutes, walk; six minutes, trot; four 
minutes, walk; six minutes, trot; four minutes, walk: 


eight minutes, halt. 
A salient feature that made the march successful, with 
no sore backs, was leading in the middle of the hour, 
The march could have been faster, but Cavalry should 
train to make a match entirely a matter of condition of 
the health of the horses unless tactical matters requit 
sacrificing the best interests of the horses for speed, 


CLASSIFICATION OF Horses ACCOMPANYING THE 
CoMMAND 


Horse Show Horses: Thirty-four horse show hors 
were taken on the march. Eight lost weight, perceptibly; 
twenty-three lost weight slightly; one gained ten pounds 
one had no change in weight. One was led after the firs 
four days of the march. All were ridden. 

Polo Ponies: Thirty-three polo ponies were taken o 
the march. All except six were as good or better than 
the average troop mount, these six being bothered by 
lameness. All were ridden throughout. 

Remounts: The brigade took seventy-three remount 
on the maneuvers. Twenty-six of these animals gave: 
very good performance; that is, showed no ill effect 
other than a slight loss of weight and reached Fort Blis 
in good flesh and healthy condition. One remount died 
of intestinal fermentation. The balance of these horses, 
forty-six, showed some distress with respect to lamenes. 
With a very few exceptions all were ridden daily. Official 
reports indicate that only three horses had to be led 
periodically by reason of being foot sore which condition 
was developed from the rocky going in the maneuvt 
area. 

Other Horses: After considering the horse show hors 
polo ponies, and remounts there remains a balance of 
695 horses taken by the brigade on these marches. Thes 
might be classified as aged or young horses. The majority 
of these animals stood up very well. A few appeared 
lose no weight at all. The majority lost a fair amoutt 
of weight and naturally a few (5°94) became extremely 
thin. 

The temperament of these horses bears a relation to the 
weight lost. Extremely quiet horses that were not 
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old lost lice! weight. Only the fretful or jigging types 
wo up poy. 7 | 

The gene: :l condition of all horses was noticeably im- 
roved the ist three or four days before the command 
reached Fort Bliss. 

Losses: Two animals died as a result of intestinal fer- 
mentation. 

Recruits: 107 recruits made the march. None of these 
men at date of departure had in excess of three months’ 
ervice. All had received the Fort Bliss Provisional Troop 
taining. They performed their duties creditably. 

Supply: Ration, Baggage, and Combat Trains were 
motorized throughout. All troops were supplied with 
sven days’ rations and two days’ forage at point of de- 
pature. A brigade forage train of sixteen trucks was 
formed into two sections of eight trucks each. Number 1 
ain (8 trucks) returned to point of departure from first 
camp, refilled, and joined column at the second camp. 
Number 2 train emptied at the second camp, returned to 
base at Fort Bliss and joined the column at the third 
camp and so on, trains alternating. 

Trains were based on Fort Bliss to include Sierra Blan- 
a, ninety-two miles away. From then on trains were 
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based on Marfa, a distance of 106 miles. 

The trains left camp each day shortly after the troops 
and soon overtook them. With their rate of travel, they 
proceeded to the next campsite where they had kitchens, 
picket lines, etc., set up well in advance of the arrival of 
the troops. 

The motorization of all transportation was highly suc- 
cessful. It resulted in efficiency of supply, smoothness 
in the conduct of the march and general comfort of the 
command. 

The operation of vehicles was excellent throughout 
with no damage or breakdown during the marches or 
maneuvers. 

The health of the command was excellent throughout 
with the exception of a few colds at the outset of the 
march. 

In the opinion of the writer, the success of the march 
was due primarily to: 

(1) Favorable weather conditions. 

(2) A well organized and efficient supply service. 

(3) The training, discipline, conduct, and morale of 

the men. 


Diseases and Injuries of Animals of the 7th Cavalry on 
the Marches and During the 1936 Maneuvers of the 
Ist Cavalry Division 


By Captain Wesiry W. Bertz, Veterinary Corps 


ANY of the diseases and injuries of animals on the 

maneuvers were the same as one would expect to 
oxcur on any road march and maneuver. There were 
also those peculiar to this particular maneuver due to 
certatn weather conditions of the area, experimental feed 
and the terrain over which troops maneuvered around 
Marfa. Stress will be made on the latter and conditions 
will be taken up in sequence, starting with the most 
troublesome. 

1. Corns (Popopermatitis Crrcumscripta). Al- 
though all animals had been worked regularly and hard 
in preparation for the maneuvers, the footing at Fort 
Bliss is in general so sandy and soft, corns did not begin 
to cause lameness until the animals had pounded the 
comparatively hard rocky shoulders along the pavement 
for three or four days. Many corns were also caused by 
hard dry feet which are, of course, due to a lack of mois- 
ture from the outside because of the excessively dry cli- 
mate of Fort Bliss. One can readily see how a bruising 
of the sensitive laminae of the quarters will occur when 
the soft structures on the inside of the foot spread and 
expand against a horny wall which is so dry that all of 
the elasticity has disappeared. This dryness existed 1n 
spite of the effort made to overcome it by adding mots- 
ture to the feet from the exterior through leading all 
animals in a wet caliche pit daily while at Fort Bliss. 
This accomplished a packing of the feet with wet clay 


which was allowed to remain in the feet over night. 
There were a total of forty-two cases of corns in the regi- 
ment for the entire period. Seven were suppurative; in 
nineteen cases the sensitive laminae were bruised sufh- 
ciently to necessitate the removal of the horny wall, and 
the remainder were limited to a simple bruising of the 
sole at the quarters. 

Treatment: Suppurating corns and those in which the 
sensitive laminae of the quarters were bruised from the 
coronary band to the sole could only be successfully 
treated by removing the horny wall of the quarters thus 
obtaining drainage in the former and relieving pressure 
in the latter. These animals were reshod with bar shoes 


Photo by Signal Corps, U. 8. Army 
Watering from canvas troughs. 
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and tar-oakum and leather pads. Where the corn con- 
sisted of a simple bruising of the sole in the quarters, 
pressure was relieved by paring away the bruised tissue 
and reshoeing with normal shoes. 

2. ABRASIONS OF THE WITHERS. Many horses, due 
either to senility or loss of weight, suffered an atrophy 
of the withers muscles, causing high withers which came 
in contact with the pommel of the saddle and resulted 
in abrasions. 

Treatment: This condition was satisfactorily relieved 
by building up pads as nearly the shape of the con- 
cavity caused by the atrophied muscles as possible and 
quilting them in place within the folds of the blanket, 
enabling the pommel to clear the withers with the nor- 
mal distance. This method was found to be preferable 
to the use of two blankets because with the muscle pad 
the withers were actually relieved of weight, while with 
two blankets the same amount of padding is added to all 
weight-bearing surfaces, and thus no more clearance is 
accomplished. It has also been observed that two blank- 
ets often fill in the pommel to such an extent that they 
cause a pinching of the withers which results in abra- 
sions on the lateral surfaces as well as the tops. Materials 
used for muscle pads were burlap oat sacks and bed 
blankets; however, they were used only because of the 
lack of something better in the field. It is believed that 
pads could be cut from soft felt with equal success and 
be easier to fit. 

3. Brutsep Sores. Even though all horseshoers were 
warned to leave plenty of foot and the soles untouched, 
about thirty cases of bruised soles occurred which were 
severe enough to necessitate shoeing with protective pads. 
Approximately seventy other cases occurred which were 
moderate enough to recover without pads after the pace 
of the maneuver was slowed down and animals allowed 
to rest. Although there was this large number of soft- 
footed horses, it was surprising to me and many close 
observing line officers that there were not even more 
owing to the speed at which this regiment, in particular, 
moved over exceedingly rough and rocky terrain of the 
maneuver area. 

Treatment: The use of tar-oakum and leather pads 
under regular shoes gave sufficient protection and relief 
in most cases. On a few heavy, flat-footed horses, four 
thicknesses of tin cut from number 10 tin cans, obtained 
from the kitchen, were used over the leather pads with 
excellent results. 

4. Inpicestion. With the exception of a few cases of 
flatulent colic (Intestinal fermentation), indigestion 
cases were not abnormal. It is believed the causative fac- 
tor in these cases, where excessive gas formations oc- 
curred, was mouldy hay cubes. 

Treatment: The administration of antifermentatives, 
quick acting purgatives, and enemas was effective. 

5. INTERFERING Wounns. A special effort was made 
to have all horses shod to prevent interfering before the 
march started. This was accomplished to a high degree. 
Some few horses did become fatigued and interfered to 
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the extent that additional pathological shoeing was negg, 
sary. The practice of using boots was discouraged, Oply 
boots of exceptional fit and grade of leather can be ys) 
continuously in the field without producing burns, 
6. DiarrHeEA. Several cases of diarrhea developed o 
the marches to and from Marfa; those on the return ty 
being more severe. It is believed that if animals had bee: 
fed hay cubes a week or ten days prior to the match ap 
this feed continued throughout the maneuvers, thee 
cases might have been decreased in number and severity 


Photo by Signal Corps, U.S. Army 
Shoeing in the field. 

Treatment: The severity of the cases did not indicat 
the use of drugs for treatment. The amount of wate 
was decreased to about one-half the amount normally 
consumed; prairie hay supplemented hay cubes and an: 
mals were sent on a slow line for a couple of days. An: 
mals on this line maintained a trot schedule for the firs 
two hours while the temperature was cool and then 
walked into camp. 

7. SPRAINED FETLOcKs AND Acute TeEnpinitis. Thes 
conditions were surpisingly rare, considering again the 
rough terrain. 

Treatment: Cold, astringent packs gave good results 
even when the animals were led daily with the colum. 

8. Quarter Cracks. Hard, dry hoofs were again 2 
contributing factor to several incomplete hoof fractures 

Treatment: The fracture was pinned together with a 
horseshoe nail, relieving friction sufficiently to allow the 
animals to continue their regular work. 

g. LaceraTeD Sores. Despite all the fast work ovet 
sharp rocks, only two severely lacerated soles ocurred 
Both of these horses had rather large flat soles. 

Treatrnent: These animals were shod with six thick 
nesses of tin over tar-oakum and leather pads, allowed 
continue in the column, being led, and were back to 
regular duty within ten days. 

10. Roap Founper (Laminitis, Acute). One a 
of laminitis occurred in this regiment during the m* 
neuvers proper. Had the hard, fast work over the rocky 
ground continued for more than a four-day period wi 
out rest, many cases of laminitis might have developed 

Treatment: It was necessary to evacuate this animal 
the Veterinary Evacuation Hospital at Marfa, Texas 
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Fycellent resilts were obtained from treatment as evi- 
denced by the fact that the animal completely recovered 
in ten days and was ridden back to Fort Bliss. 

11, SEPARATION OF WALL FROM Sore. This condi- 
tion does not prevail unless shoeing is neglected and the 
hoof is allowed to grow too long. Only two cases oc- 
curred throughout the marches and maneuvers. It was 
auccessfully prevented by having every horse shod within 
ten days before starting the march. On the return march 
ill shoers, except one, were sent forward daily with the 
motor train and were prepared to shoe when the column 
urived. One shoer rode at the rear of the column with 
the Veterinary Detachment to perform any emergency 
replacements necessary on the road. 

Treatment: The affected foot was shod with a shoe on 
which two clips had been drawn on either side of the toe 
and a clip on either quarter thus holding the spread of 
the wall to a minimum. 


* * * 


It is an accepted fact that shoeing on most horses and 
for most work should be normal. However the footing 
over which the maneuvers were held was so rocky that 
protective types of shoes probably could have been used 


Use of the Compressed Hay Cube Component of the 
Forage Ration 
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with success. It was observed that bar shoes gave con- 
siderable protection; bar shoes with tar-oakum and leath- 
er pads gave more protection but the leather only lasted 
two or three days over the rocks. Bar shoes with tar- 
oakum and leather pads with six thicknesses of tin over 
the leather pads were the best combination. It would be 
instructive and interesting, during the next maneuvers, 
to shoe entire troops by each of the methods mentioned 
above and observe the number of lamenesses occurring 
in each. 

Animals were evacuated satisfactorily by the use of 
two two-horse trailers and two porté trailers which carried 
from six to nine horses. The rst Veterinary Troop was 
charged with evacuating animals, thus relieving the regi- 
mental veterinarians of all responsibility of animals un- 
able to continue with their troops. 

The high efciency of the regimental personnel in 
animal management and cooperation in the care of sick 
and injured animals was entirely responsible for the ex- 
cellent condition in which the animals were maintained 
during the maneuver period. The command consisted 
of 442 public animals which ranged in age from 5 to 29 
years. Out of this number only 2 died and 4 were evacu- 
ated to Fort Bliss. 


By Mayor Cuartes S. Kirsurn, 8th Cavalry 


URING the recent maneuvers of the 1st Cavalry 

Division, together with marches incident thereto, 
a fair test was made of the value and effectiveness of the 
compressed hay ration, Formula No. 2, consisting of 
finely chopped grasses mixed with a sweetish binder and 
pressed into a dry one-inch cube. The following remarks 
apply principally to the units stationed at Fort Bliss and 
particularly to the two regiments of the 2d Cavalry Bri- 
gade, 

That brigade was in the field just two days less than 
five weeks, and during that time practically depended 
upon the compressed ration for long forage. Its animals 
went from hay and alfalfa in the post directly to the 
compressed ration the first day of the march to the ma- 
neuver area. The five weeks that the brigade was in the 
feld should be considered under three phases as follows: 

(1) The March of Concentration of the Cavalry Di- 

vision. 

(2) The Maneuvers Proper. 

(3) The Return March to Home Stations. 

lt might be well to discuss the measures taken and 
subsequent results during each phase. 

Phase (1) The March of Concentration of the Cavalry 

vision: 

Distance marched—198 miles. 
Time consumed—g marching days. 
Average day’s march—z22 miles. 
Longest day’s march—zg miles. 


As stated above, the animals of the 2d Cavalry Brigade 
went directly from normal forage to the field ration of 
oats (12 and 14 Ibs.) and the compressed hay ration (10 
and 12 lbs.). Some thought had been devoted to the best 
manner in which to feed this field ration. It was gener- 
ally decided to feed four times daily: early morning, after 
noon water, after evening water, and the last feed about 
2% hours after the preceding feed. The question im- 
mediately arose as to just what quantities of oats and 
compressed hay should be fed at each meal. Should oats 
always be fed separately followed by the hay cubes? 
Should they be mixed at each feeding? Should hay cubes 
be fed in the early morning? These and similar questions 
as to the method of feeding were discussed. The final 
answer can be given to that problem here. Upon the 
return to Fort Bliss, the majority opinion seemed to be 
that the method of feeding made very little difference. 
However, all were firmly convinced that four feeds per 
day were advisable and essential. 

A large number of horses in the column were young, 
many having been received in the brigade during the 
past winter. Considerable attention was paid as to just 
how palatable the animals would find this compressed 
hay. Surprisingly enough, after a 29-mile march the 
first day, approximately 97°/ found it very satisfactory 
as to taste. The remaining 3°/ were completely sold on 


it by the third day. 


Before the march was well started on the second day 
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the laxative effect of this type of forage was quite evi- 
dent. The same effect was more noticeable and among 
a greater number of animals on the third day. At this 
time reports from other elements of the division en 
route to the maneuver area, led the Brigade Com- 
mander, Colonel Frank Keller, to take measures to secure 
a moderate amount of prairie hay for each troop. A large 
portion of this hay was fed during the afternoon and eve- 
ning of this day. On the fourth day it was apparent that 
scouring had been considerably reduced. From that time 
until arrival at Marfa on the ninth day the problem of 
scouring was a minor one. 

During this phase the condition and appearance of 
animals seemed to hold up remarkably well. The ma- 
jority held about the same weight with which they left 
their home stables. A few, mainly those in poor shape, 
may have lost weight, but at the same time, a small per- 
centage appeared to have gained some weight. It was 
generally agreed that the large majority of all animals of 
the column arrived in Marfa in excellent shape. 


Phase (2) The Maneuvers Proper. 

The 2d Cavalry Brigade spent two days at Marfa 
prior to entering the maneuvers. During this time an 
issue of prairie hay was made to the command. In ad- 
dition one day’s ration of hay cubes was also issued. 
The majority of units elected to feed a portion of both 
prairie hay and compressed hay daily. As a result, all 
animals had been tightened up on hay, and yet had 
not been taken completely off of the cubes. 

During the first week of maneuvers this brigade cov- 
ered approximately one hundred miles of marching, in 
addition to the ground covered in the details of manen- 
vers. The command at the end of this week again spent 
two days at Marfa, in which hay and cubes were again 
fed as during the preceding week-end. 

During the second week of the maneuvers a distance 
of approximately seventy miles was covered by marches, 
and many additional miles travelled in maneuvering. At 
the end of this period the command spent four days at 
Marfa. At this time the appearance of all animals could 
be considered satisfactory. It was evident that a fair 
majority of them had lost some weight, and even a larger 
proportion showed fatigue. Many were plain leg weary, 
as they had had two weeks of rough and rocky terrain 
with which to deal. It was therefore difficult to decide 
whether the appearance of fatigue was just leg weariness 
or weakness from hard work and lack of proper nourish- 
ment. Scouring during this period had presented no 
problem. 

During the four-day period here, prior to return to 
home stations, all animals were put on a straight field 
ration of oats and prairie hay. 


Phase (3) The Return March to Home Stations. 


The brigade took nine days for its return march, 
just reversing its march schedule followed on the trip 
to Marfa. The compressed hay ration again was insti- 
tuted on the first day’s march and continued until 
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arrival at Bliss. The first two days’ marching showed 
about the same results as the first two days’ out of For 
Bliss, i.e., a slight loss of weight and some scouring, 
the third and fourth day the scouring among a slight per 
centage was worse than on the way to Marfa, By the 
fifth day the great majority were back to normal an 
presented an excellent appearance. However, the weak. 
er types seemed to show considerable stress and exhay: 
tion. Loss in weight was more noticeable than on th 
march of concentration. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


The compressed hay cubes will mold by teady ab- 
sorption of any moisture, and when damp will quickly 
set up a mold. When moldy they are apt to produce 
colic of assorted severity. . 

The hay cubes soil nose bags worse than plain oats, 
and cause animals, through gnawing, to wear out nos 
bags much more readily than otherwise. In fact, animals 
after the first three weeks, were apt to chew any fibrous 
material within reach such as picket lines, halter shanks, 
burlap bags, etc. 

The compressed hay does not appear to attract flies any 
worse than ordinary forage. 

It required the average animal about 30 minutes to 
consume a meal of 4 or 5 lbs. of this type of forage. 

The average animal will lose weight on this forage 
under hard service. 

The matter of feeding this forage is a simple one. 


CONCLUSIONS 


When it is known that hay cubes are to be employed 
as long forage under field conditions, they should be fed 
at least a week or ten days prior to departure from gart- 
son. 

Once hay cubes are being used in the field, they should 
continue to be used as long as field service is foreseen. 
That is, their use should not be completely interrupted 
for a period of a few days by substituting hay and then 
returning to the use of cubes while horses are undergoing 
conditions of campaign. 

Due to the ease with which hay cubes collect moisture 
and become moldy it is believed that more flatulent colic 
will occur with this food than when long hay is fed, 

Should long forage be furnished after using cubes for 
sometime, prairie or timothy hay should be available 
that is, alfalfa or grain hay should be avoided. In any 
case, where certain individual horses are deteriorating 0 
cubes, prairie hay should be made available as a supple 
mentary feed. As a matter of fact, a moderate amount 
of prairie hay should be made available daily to the untt 
veterinarian as a supplementary feed under his super 
vision. , 

Storage: Utmost precaution should be taken with the 
storage of this forage component. Storage under canvas 
is exceedingly risky as these cubes will absorb moistut 
from wet canvas and form a mold, particularly 1n cof 
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rainers immediately adjacent to the cover. 

This type : of forage should be delivered in the field in 
moisture proof containers. 

After a long s— of hard work thin animals are apt 
to deteriorate, ae they will deteriorate at a faster rate 
on hay cubes than they would on a straight hay ration. 

From a viewpoint of weight only, it is believed that 
the present Cavalry 14-ton truck can carry 134 tons of 
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hay with bows removed. Unless overloaded, it cannot 
carry a greater weight of compressed hay cubes. , 

The compressed hay ration, Formula No. 2, was not 
altogether satisfactory on these marches and maneuvers. 
However, additional tests should be conducted before 
drawing any definite conclusions as to its merit as a suit- 
able component of the forage ration upon which we can 
depend in case of severe conditions of actual campaign. 


f 


Tactical Formations for the Cavalry Regiment 


By CoLonei JouNn K. Herr, Commanding 7th Cavalry 


HE regiment is the tactical unit in Cavalry corres- 

ponding to the battalion in Infantry. Except for a 
few simple close- order movements no formations are pre- 
«tibed for the regiment. 

There is an obvious need for simple flexible formations 
which will enable the commander to employ his regiment 
in the mounted attack or to maneuver it as he wills by 
voice or signal. This was clearly demonstrated many 
times during the recent Cavalry division maneuvers. 
Occasions arise when there is no time for field orders or 
for written messages: delay is fatal. The regiment must 
be instantly responsive to the will of its Sheinaiader, 
These formations must be sufficiently compact to insure 
control and flexibility and yet dispersed enough to allow 
progress over rough terrain and to minimize combina. 

Such formations should be practiced like drills until 
thoroughly mastered. To meet this need, formations A, 
B, and C, have been developed in the 7th Cavalry. These 
intermediate formations readily bridge the gap between 
route column and a final approach feeieatinn already in 
existence in the 2d Cavalry Brigade. 

In order to orient the reader, this final approach for- 
mation previously in existence will be described, fol- 
lowed by a description of formations A, B, and C. 

Final approach formation used in 2d Cavalry Brigade: 

Rifle squadrons are in line of troops, troops in column 
of platoons, platoons in line of half squad columns at 
twenty yards interval between half squads; distance be- 
tween platoons, forty yards. 

The provisional machine gun squadron 1 is in column 
of troops, the heavy tials gun troop in front. Each 
troop is in line of squad columns of twos at ten yards 
interval: distance between troops, fifty to seventy- five 
vards, 

The squadrons are grouped as desired. They may be 
in line, column, echeloned to right or left, with Pro- 
visonal Machine Gun Squadron in rear, or in any other 
arrangement of squadrons. 

This renders the regiment imediately available for 
mounted action. The rifle squadron by instant deploy- 
ment of the one-half squad column into line of foragers 
are in attack formation. The Machine Gun Squadron 1s 

ible for any action directed. 

It is evident that this formation is so dispersed as to 


be too unwieldy for close control by voice or signal and 


is to be used at the last possible moment prior to the 
formation for attack. In this formation the regiment led 
by the executive follows the covering force several hun- 
dred yards ahead directed in bounds by the regimental 
commander. 

FORMATION A: Assume the regiment is in line of 
masses, two rifle squadrons and the machine gun squad- 
ron, the latter generally in the center. The colonel com- 
mands ‘ Funcsin’ A” on (such) squadron. The indi- 

cated squadron is the base and follows the colonel. With- 
in the rifle squadrons each platoon moves out at once in 
line of half squads column. This gives about five yards 
interval between half squad vulaiass and about five 
yards distance between platoons. The Machine Gun 
Squadron, which forms habitually in column of troops, 
the heavy troop leading, moves out with each troop in 
line of squad columns of twos, about ten yards interval 
between squads and a distance of seventy- five yards be- 
tween troops. In front, the regimental commander is 
accompanied only by his executive and S-3, orderlies, 
and three squadron messengers. The remainder of the 
headquarters echelon Sellinues in rear of the regiment, 
dispersed and conforming to the movement. This for- 
mation can be taken from any other formation or from 
disorder. The colonel may move in any given direction, 
giving the command, “Formation A, on (such) squad- 
ron, Sito me,’ and in a few moments he finds the 
whole regiment well in hand and following. Squadron 
commanders are then in hearing and can easily observe 
signals. This formation has baie found very adaptable 
in moving over any open country. The colonel may 
give the enadoasl? ‘Double the intervals,” at which all 
intervals are doubled. He may vary the intervals be- 
tween squadrons by command. This formation is readily 
extensible into the final approach formation and may be 
expanded or contracted at will by changing the interval 
either by command or messenger. The final approach 
formation is readily collapsed into formation A. This 
formation is varied by signals as follows: The regimental 
commander extends his arms so that the right arm points 
to the right front, the left arm to the left rear: the squad- 
rons echelon on the right squadron as the leading squad- 
ron. Similarly, left arm to the left front, right arm to 
the right rear, calls for echelon on the left squadron as 
the leading squadron. Both arms extended horizontally 
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to the front: the center squadron, which is generally the 
machine gun squadron, will drop back in rear of the 
flank squadrons. Arms extended horizontally parallel to 
the front indicates that line be reformed. For short ma- 
neuvers to the right or left, command or signal is given, 
“Troopers by the right (or left) flank”; for a short move- 
ment to the rear, “Troopers left about.” In case it is 
desired to be moved a considerable distance to the rear 
the command or signal, “To the rear, march,” is given 
at which all squad columns turn to the left about. 

In case formation A is used with light machine guns 
attached to their troops, the light machine guns follow 
in line of squad columns of twos immediately in rear of 
their respective troops conforming to the movement. 
The heavy machine gun troop changes its formation to 
column of platoons but retains its place in the regimental 
formation described above. 

FORMATION B: Formation B is the same as for- 
mation A, except that rifle squadrons are in column of 
troops. This formation can also be echeloned at will or 
maneuvered by the same signals or commands as are used 
in Formation A. Under the present peace-time organi- 
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zations, it is better adapted to extension into a final a 
proach formation for the four-wave attack, whereas the 
Formation A, is more readily expanded into an approach 
formation for the two-wave attack. 

FORMATION C: In formation C, the squadrons ate 
in the same formation as in A but are in column of 
squadrons. This is also susceptible to echelon movement 
as described for the other formations. Each of these for. 
mations can be readily taken from the other formations 
or from any formation by simple oral command indicat. 
ing the formation to be assumed. 

It is realized that other regiments may have experi- 
mented with formations of a more or less similar nature, 
endeavoring to bridge the gap between close order and 
final approach or attack formations. The foregoing are 
merely offered as tentative formations which have proved 
to be highly useful to one regiment during the current 
training season. Every effort has been made to keep these 
formations as simple as possible. They have served to 
render the regiment always under control and immedi- 
ately responsive through voice or signal to the will of its 
commander. 


Activities of the 1936 Cavalry Rifle Team 


By Captain Tuomas J. Heavey, 3d Cavalry, 
Team Captain 


2 Cavalry. Infantry, and Engineer Rifle Team 
Squads are entering the three months’ intensive train- 
ing period, in an effort to produce teams that are worthy 
representatives of these Arms in the National Matches, 
which will again be held at Camp Perry, Ohio, in the 
early part of September. Judging by the information that 
is circulating as to the activities of other competing 
teams, this will be a banner year at the National 
Matches, particularly for that fortunate team at the top 
when the last shot has been fired. 

The Infantry squad has been shooting since April 4th, 
with the major portion of the candidates assembled at 
Fort Benning. The Engineers are to assemble at Fort 
Belvoir about June 15th. The Marines will gather at 
Wakefield, Massachusetts, shortly. Our own squad will 
be at Erie Ordnance Depot, adjacent to Camp Perry, 
Ohio, by June rtoth, with some “stragglers” coming in 
a few days later. The Infantry squad reports at Erie by 
June 15th. Due to increases in travel allowances, equip- 
ment, and ammunition for service teams, all squads will 
initially be considerably larger than in past years. 

The Cavalry will, due to the activities of its regiments, 
get away to a late start, but this may prove to be an ad- 
vantage, if we can carry on our present doctrine of in- 
creased mobility and make it applicable to the develop- 
ing of competitive shots. The team is most fortunate this 
year in the support received from the regiments. Local 
tryouts should have resulted in the selection of our best 
material. These tryouts have been under the supervision 
of officers with Perry experience, in most cases, Major 


Victor W. B. Wales being in charge at Fort Bliss, rst 


Lieutenant Samuel L. Myers having charge of the rth 
Cavalry tryouts at Fort Brown, Captain Paul McK. 
Martin handling the candidates at Fort Riley, Captain 
Raymond D. Palmer at Fort Clark, 2d Lieutenant Daniel 
E. Still at Fort Meade, 2d Lieutenant Edwin M. Cahill 
at-Fort Ethan Allen, and Captain George A. Rehm at 
Fort Des Moines. 
As in past years, the preliminary tryouts will terminate 
in the Chief of Cavalry’s Matches during the latter part 
of July. These matches will consist of the following rifle 
and pistol matches, challenge trophies and medals being 
at stake: 
Individual Cavalry Rifle Team Rifle Tryout Championship. 
Trophy presented by Major General Leon B. Kromer. 
Winner 1935, Sergeant Jens B. Jensen, Cavalry School De- 
tachment. 

Trophy presented by the late Major General Willard A. 
Holbrook, to the highest new shot. 

Winner 1935, Sergeant Wm. T. McGimpsey, 1st Cavalry 
(Mecz.). 

Regimental Rifle Team Championship. 

Regimental Team Trophy presented by the United States 
Cavalry Association. 
Winner 1935, 5th Cavalry Team. 
Captain Howard A. Boone and Sergeant H. P. Ernst. 
Individual 1,000-yard Championship. 
Fort Bliss Trophy. 
Winner 1935, Sergeant R. R. Grider, 14th Cavalry. 

Individual Rapid Fire Championship. 

Rapid Fire Trophy. ; 
Winner 1935, Sergeant Stanley Blazejevski, 3rd Cavalry. 

Individual Off-hand Championship. 

Off-hand trophy, presented by the Book Department, The 
Cavalry School. 
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I a Winner 1:35, Sergeant W. G. Hamel, 4th Cavalry. Winner 1935, Corporal Alex F. Kellerman, rst Cavalry 
P The Oscar Koch Trophy Match. (This match is won by the (Mecz.) 
S the orest shot in the squad.) Regimental Pistol Team Championship. 
roach Trophy and leather medal presented by Captain Oscar W. Trophy presented by the rst Cavalry (Mecz.). 
Koch, Cavalry. Winner 1935, 3d Cavalry Team. 
1S are Individual Cavalry Pistol Championship. Sergeant Edward Yeszerski and Sergeant Stanley Blaze- 
in of Trophy presented by Major General Leon B. Kromer. jevski. 
ment 
fo. Proposed Two-Wheeled Ambulance Trailer for 
tions s 
“et Veterinary Cases 
By Captain Donato H. Netson, rith Cavalry 
‘peri- 


ture, 4E problem of evacuating sick and injured animals _ ter of the body. This position places about 150 pounds 
er bringing up replacements while on the march, weight on the truck pintle when two horses are in the 

x are | has become acute with the motorizing of regimental trailer, and gives a steadier action on the road. 
oved } trains. I recently designed a two-wheeled trailer which 
rent | was built by Private Ivan Dickerson, Headquarters Troop, 
these J rith Cavalry, under my supervision, affording a solution 
d to | toa difficult problem. 
nedi- The axle is an I beam type from a passenger car. It was 
of its | cut in the center and a 25-inch section from a similar 
axle welded in. A 45-inch length of 14-inch round steel 
was then placed in the channel on either side of the [| 
and welded. This gave the same tread as the outside rear 
dual wheel of the truck. 

The wheels were aligned and the steering knuckles and 
king pins welded to a rigid unit with the axle. 





rath The hubs were drilled and fitted with studs of appro- 
AcK. ptiate size and spacing to take the same wheels as used 
er on the truck train. This simplifies the spare tire problem. 
‘hil Spring seats were forged from strap and the springs 
py under-slung. Auxiliary spiral springs were seated outside 
m at F the leaf springs to control side sway and re-bound. A one- 
si inch bolt passes up through the two springs. Adjustment 
«tl obtained by trial; grinding off the lower spring and 
ree tightening the nut on top of bolt until suspension was 
ee satisfactory. 

The frame is also from an old passenger car. Width 
io between side members is 50 inches. The cross-members 


wete made from channel iron obtained from a second- 
'De | hand junk frame. A light channel runs longitudinally 
along the center of the frame from front to rear ctoss- 
d A. — members as additional support to body decking. The 
frame side members have been reversed, putting the rear 


valty kick at the front. 


They were bent inward at such an angle (about 4o 
tates F degrees) as to have them meet on an L-shaped piece of 


¥%-inch steel carrying an opening for coupling to the 


truck, 
‘rnst. 


The decking lies on the frame without sills and is 
secured by bolts to the body brackets. The sides are tied 
down by strap-bolts on the inside and braced by side 
brackets and through bolts at the forward end. 
alty. The tail gate is hung by three hooks over a bar spaced 
¥4 of an inch out from the rear of the frame, and secured 
The § by bolts passing through eyes on either side of the body. 


e axle was placed about 3 inches forward on the cen- Proposed Animal Ambulance Trailer. 
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For purposes of instruction in all Departments of the 
Academic Division of the Cavalry School, the following 
has been found effective: 


DEFINITION 


The Essential Elements of Information are those ele- 
ments of information pertaining to the enemy, terrain, 
or friendly troops which the commander deems necessary 
or at least highly desirable to: 

Confirm his decision. 

Complete his plan of action. 

Facilitate the execution of his plan. 

Permit him to revise or make a new decision. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Designation.—The designation of certain elements of 
information as essential is the responsibility of the com- 
mander. He thus focuses the attention and activities of 
all intelligence agencies on that information which from 
the command point of view is most important at that 
particular time. 

Time limit —The commander is likewise responsible 
for designating the time by which the information must 
be available to him. This may be stated in relation to 
certain phases of the operation or by definite periods of 
time. 

Examples. — 

(1) By the ume the head of the main body reaches 
the line A—B. 
(2) By 2:00 p.m. today. 


(3) By dark 30 October. 
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Essential Elements of Information 









ForM 
The form in which the Essential Elements of Informa. 
tion are stated varies from a general question, such a 
“Will the enemy attack before dark?” asked by’a com- 
mander of a large unit, to the simple question “Is the 
bridge at C intact?” asked by a commander of a small 
unit. 


Examples.— 





Will the enemy oppose me west of the line A—B? 
Will the enemy be at X before we reach it? 

Is the stream between C and D now unfordable? 
Is the hostile position wired? 

Is the road M—N passable for motor vehicles? 

Is the left flank of the 1st Division holding? 
Where is the right flank of the 2d Division? 


PUBLICATION 
The commander announces the Essential Elements ¢ 
Information as soon as he has made his decision for the 
operation to be undertaken. The method by which he 
transmits or publishes them to the command will vary 
with the size of the command, their relative importance 
to the mission of the command concerned, and the ele 
ment of time. 
Examples — 
The corps or division commander wants to know: 
(1) Will the enemy defend in his present pt 
sition? 
(2) Will the enemy withdraw during the night! 
(3) Will the enemy receive reinforcements be 
fore noon tomorrow? 


no! 
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In this c.se these essential elements of information 
would normaily appear in paragraph 2 of the Intelligence 
Annex. ; 

A brigade or a regiment of Cavalry is beginning a 
march, in one or more columns, to a river with a view to 
crossing it. 

The commander wants to know: 

“Are all the crossings between E and F guarded 
by the enemy? If so, in what strength?” 

In this case, the essential element of information 
may properly appear in paragraph 3 x of the field order. 

A commander whose troop constitutes a reconnais- 

sance detachment with a mission of determining the 
presence and attitude of the enemy in a certain area 
may decide that the answer may in a large measure be 
found at B. Paragraph 2 of his field order might be 
stated in part as follows: 

“This troop marches at once on R to determine 

the presence, composition, and attitude of any enemy 

force at that place.” , 

Thus the essential elements of enemy information 
as apply to the command as a whole and pertaining 
to his mission are embodied in his decision and 
hence appear in paragraph 2. This, of course, is a 
special case. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 


In map problems, terrain exercises, or other instruc- 
tional exercises of the academic Division, the Cavalry 
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School, a solution to the requirement calling for the 
commander’s plan will include the designation of the 
Essential Elements of Information as one of the matters 
usually contained in paragraph 3 of a formal field order. 

The Essential Elements of Information will appear in 


ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS > INFORMATION 
"GOES ROUN'a" ROUN” 





Cartoon by Major Fenton S. Jacobs, 2d Cavalry 


paragraph 2 of the Intelligence Annex. 

They will usually appear in paragraph 3 of the Field 
Order of a regiment or smaller unit. 

They will also appear in paragraph 3 of units larger 
than the regiment, if time or some other factor precludes 
issuing the Intelligence Annex or separate reconnaissance 
instructions. 

As a part of a requirement,; the Essential Elements of 
Information may be asked for specifically. 


Departmental Texts 


Nc the past year as a special project the De- 
partments of the Academic Division have each pre- 
pared texts for their respective departments, with a view 
to combining under one cover practically all data and 
information required by that department in the conduct 
of its courses. 

The texts are a compilation of matter contained in basic 
field manuals, training regulations, manuals, school texts, 
etc., and a considerable amount of new material not here- 
tofore published. They are divided respectively into 
volumes, parts, chapters and sections, stapled by chapter 
and prepared for arrangement in loose leaf, stiff backed 
binders, 

The Department of Weapons and Matériel text will 
consist of three volumes divided into seven parts, gen- 
tally subdivided as follows: General Subjects (including 
the technique of the regimental headquarters and ma- 
chine-gun troop), Light Machine Guns, Musketry and 
Combat, Packs and Harness, Heavy Machine Guns, 
Special Purpose Weapons (including the caliber .50 ma- 
chine gun, the submachine gun, and the 37-mm gun). 
F ing at Moving Targets, both Ground and Aerial, 
Demolitions, Radio Sets, and Motor Vehicles. Text is pro- 
fusely illustrated and contains a considerable quantity of 
new material for which there has been much demand. 


The Department of Tactics text will consist of one 
volume, in three parts: Tactical Principles (Horse Ele- 
ments), Tactical Principles (Mechanized Elements), 
and Logistics. It replaces the former school publication, 
Tactical Principles and Logistics. It contains the latest 
ideas and developments and much new material, especial- 
ly in connection with mechanization, as far as established 
facts will permit, and motorization as utilized by the 
Cavalry Arm. 

The Department of Horsemanship text consists of one 
volume divided into four parts as follows: Education of 
the Rider, Education of the Horse, Animal Manage- 
ment, and Horseshoeing. The text contains many very 
excellent illustrations and the material is presented in a 
simple and logical manner. 

These texts fill a long-felt need by the Cavalry service 
in general, and it is believed form the basis for a Cavalry 
manual eventually. Annual revision 1s contemplated to 
include the latest and most recent changes and develop- 
ments, — 

The texts are for sale at a minimum cost and can be 
obtained through the CavaLry JouRNAL or direct from 
the Book Department, The Cavalry School. It is believed 
every Cavalry officer, Regular, National Guard, or Re- 


serve, should have these books in his personal library. 
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Wakefield 


organized from units stationed at Fort Riley, Kansas. 
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A Cavalry Reconnaissance 
REPARATORY to extensive field maneuvers that 


were to have extended from Fort Riley to Fort Leaven- 
worth and return in June, 1935, a reinforced Cavalry 
brigade, known as the Cavalry School Brigade, was 


Routes of Various Patrols. 





Troop organized from personnel of the Academic Dj 
vision of the Cavalry School and the gth Cavalry; Ist 
Battalion, 14th Field Artillery; 1st Platoon, Troop A 
gth Engineers; Medical Detachment; 2d Cavalry; and 
13th Cavalry. The student personnel of the 
Cavalry School was assigned to organizations 
for the maneuver. 

On 3 June, the Republican and Smoky Hil 
rivers reached flood stage in the vicinity of 
Fort Riley. By 5 June, the day the maneuver 
was to begin, the flood had partially subsided, 
but the brigade was still cut off to the south 
and it was apparent that considerable damage 
had been done to all communications along 
streams. The extent of this damage and its 
probable effect upon the advance of the Cay- 
alry School Brigade and the larger Blue force 
it was to cover then became of major impor. 
tance not only to the brigade but to the com- 
mander of the larger Blue force. 

The situation confronting Brigadier Gener 
al, Cavalry School Brigade, early 6 June was 
as follows: 

The Cavalry School Brigade, after crossing 
the Republican River and seizing Fort Riley, 
has been cut off to the south by a sudden rise 


in the Republican and Smoky Hill rivers. The flood has 


It consisted of Brigade Headquarters and Headquarters begun to subside and the Blue commander has informed 








PHASES OR 
PERIODS OF /KssENTIAL ELEMENTS 

THE OPERA- 

TION 

Preparation 1. Will the enemy 
for the ad- be able to threaten in 
vance. force either flank 
south of the line: 





Garrison-Broughton ? 


2. To what extent 
will the recent rains 
and floods affect the 
supply problem of the 


contemplated 
tions ? 


opera- 


INTELLIGENCE PLAN 














ANALYSIS OF ESSENTIAL 
ELEMENTS 


RECONNAIS- | 

SANCE AGEN- | 
CY, OR OTHER| 
SOURCE 


Howur AND Dgstr 
NATION OF IN- 
FORMATION. 
REMARKS. 


SPECIFIC ORDERS ON REQUESTS 





a. Conditions of bridges 
and river between Man 
hattan and Garrison 
(inel.). 


b. Condition of bridges 
and river between Ft. 
Riley and Broughton 
(inel.). 


a. Condition of bridges 
over river between Ft. 
Riley and Manhattan 
(inel.). 

b. Condition of north 


in the area. — 
ec. Condition of culverts 
and stream crossings. 


d. Status of Class I 
supplies in the area. 


e. Condition of water 
supply in villages and 
towns. 

f. Condition of bivouac 
areas along stream lines. 


g. Condition of grazing 
in area. 

h. Condition of  tele- 
graph and telephone com- 
munications. 

i. Condition of rail- 
roads. 

j. Availability of road 
machinery, road ballast, 
and lumber 

k. Errors in map. 





south and east-west roads |2 


Patrols No. 1, 
2, 3 


o 


Patrols No. 1, 
2,3 


Patrols No. 1, 
32,3, 5,6 
Patrols No. 1, 
2, 3, 5, 6 


Patrol No. 1 
Patrol No. 1 


Patrols No. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6 


Patrols No. 1, 
3, 4, 5, 


9 
“, 


Patrols No. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5,6 


Patrols No. 1, 
2,3, 4, 5,6 


Patrols No. 1, 
2,3, 4,5,6 


Patrols No. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5,6 
Patrols No. 1, 
2,3, 4,5, 6 


Patrols No. 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
Patrols No. 1, 
2,3, 4,5, 6 


Patrols No. 1. 





|— 
1:00 P.M., 7 June 


1. Are the bridges over Big Blue River between 
Ft. Riley 


Manhattan and Garrison (incl.) passable for Infantry 
or Cavalry ? 

2. Can a force of Sq. or larger cross the Big Blue 
between Manhattan and Garrison (incl.)? If so, 
where ? 

3. Are the bridges over Republican River between| 
I't. Riley and Broughton (incl.) passable? | 

4. Can a force of a Sq. or larger cross the Repub- 
lican River between Ft. Riley and Broughton (incl.) ? 
If so, where ? . 

5. Are the bridges over Kansas River between Ft. 
Riley and Manhattan (incl.) passable? 

6. What is the condition of northern approaches 
to bridges over Kansas River? 

7. Are the main north-south and east-west roads in 
the area suitable for heavy motor traffic? 


“ 


8. Are culverts and stream crosssings suitable for 
heavy motor traffic? How many man days of labor 
will be required to make them usable? 

9. How much Class I supplies are available in 
towns and villages? What additional can be drawn 
from the countryside? 

10. What is the condition of water supply in vil- 
lages and towns? 


11. Can troops be bivouacked along stream lines? 

12. Is higher ground in vicinity of stream lines 
suitable for bivouac? 

13. What is the condition of grazing? 


_ 14. Are telegraph and telephone communications 
in operation in towns? 


15. What is the condition of railroads? 


16. Where can heavy road machinery, road ballast 
and lumber be requisitioned ? 


17. Report all errors noted in map. 








2,3. 4, 5.6 
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1936 
Brigadier General, Cavalry School Brigade, that he con- 


templates advancing north of the Kansas River between 
the Big Bluc and Republican rivers at the earliest date 
racticable. 

No Red troops are within one day’s march of the area: 
Manhattan-Garrison-Clay Center-Junction City. 

The decision of Brigadier General, Cavalry School 
Brigade, was as follows: : 

The Cavalry School Brigade will march Friday after- 
noon (7 June) to cover the advance of a large Blue force 
which 1s to advance north of the Kansas River between 
the Big Blue and Republican rivers. 

Fssential elements of information: 

1) Will the enemy be able to threaten in force either 
fank south of the line: Garrison-Broughton? 

(2) To what extent will the recent rains and floods 
affect the supply problem of the contemplated opera- 
tions? 

With this as a directive the staff began at once to 
formulate detailed instructions for the operations. Warn- 
ing orders had already been issued and troops to be used 
were prepared to march on two hours’ notice. Working 
together, S-2 and S-3 agreed upon the employment of 
six patrols and the route each patrol was to take. Patrol 
leaders were then instructed to report at Brigade Com- 
mand Post at 11:00 A.M. for orders. 

Before formulating his detailed Intelligence Plan, S-2 
then consulted the other members of the staff and made 
anote of any particular information they would need in 
preparation for the advance. He then completed his plan, 
which was as follows: (See table on preceding page.) 

With the Intelligence Plan as a guide, S-2 then pre- 
pared the detailed reconnaissance orders for each of the 
sx patrols. When S-3 and S-2 had completed their 
orders, they presented them to the Brigade Executive for 
approval. Approval having been obtained, copies for all 
patrols were completed. 

At 11:00 A.M. the patrol leaders reported to the Bri- 
gade Command Post as ordered and were issued the fol- 
lowing order: 


F.0. No. 1 
Maps: Road Map, Fort Title 
Riley, and vicin- Place 
ity, 1/125000 Date & Hour 


laNo Red troops are within one day’s march of the area: MAN- 
HATTAN - GARRISON - CLAY CENTER - JUNCTION 
eIry. 

ow) 


Cavalry School Brigade 
Ft. Riley, Kansas 
6 June, 1935; 11:00 a.m. 





(Friendly 
troops ) 


4 


fies Officers patrols (organized from student personnel of 
(Decision the Cavalry School) will reconnoiter the area between 
mission) the BIG BLUE and REPUBLICAN RIVERS to the 
line: GARRISON-BROUGHTON in accordance 
with instructions to be issued to each. 

Time of departure: 1:30 P.M., 6 June. 

Routes : See special map issued. 


Ja Patrol No. 1, Lt. A, to MANHATTAN. 
Patrol No. 2, Lt. B, to STOCKDALE. 
Patrol No. 3, Lt. C, to GARRISON. 
Patrol No. 4, Lt. D, to LEONDARDVILLE. 
Patrol No. 5, Lt. E, to BROUGHTON. 
Patrol No. 6, Lt. F,to WAKEFIELD. 
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4 (Tns) One day’s field rations and grain will be carried. 


( Aid-Coll 
Sta) 


5 Sig. Com 
Ax Sig Com 


ROOM 1, ACADEMIC 


BUILDING, FORT 








Msgs. to RILEY, KANSAS 
Official N 3y Com’d of B. G. Cavalry School 
Capt Cav Brigade 
S-3 G 
Distribution Maj. Cav 


Executive Officer. 


At the same time that it received its orders, each patrol 


received detailed reconnaissance instructions. 


For Patrol 


No. 6, these instructions and the replies of the patrol 
leader to the requests were as follows: 


























Msg. No. Title RECONNAISSANCE INSTRUCTIONS 
To: Patrol Leader, Place Fr. RILEY, KANSAS 

Patrol No. 6 Date 6 June, 1935 
From: S-2, Cav. Sch. 

Brig. a. sind Ne -ansliak a 

| Reply | Made 
REQUESTS | by REPLIES | Date 
Date hr. Hour 

1. Are the bridges over| 1:00 P.M. 1. One way traffic is 
REPUBLICAN R. be-| 7June j|now being routed over 
tween FT. RILEY and the WASHINGTON ST. 
U. P. BRIDGE north of} BRIDGE. Traffic is pro- 
WAKEFIELD (inel.)| ceeding over the MIL- 
passable for Inf. or FORD BRIDGE at its 
Cav.? Can a force of a own risk, and a heavy 
sq. or larger cross the truck has crossed safely, 
river on that front? If although the bridge has 
so, where ? | not been inspected by 

| the Highway Dept. The 

two south spans of the 
| WAKEFIELD bridge are} 
| out. The east approach! 
| to the U. P. BRIDGE is| 
| washed out. | 

2. Are the main north- *" 2. Yes. | 
south and east-west roads 
in the area traversed | 
suitable for heavy motor} 
traffic ? 

8. Are culverts over " 3. Yes. 
stream crossings intact 
and suitable for heavy 
motor-traffic ? 

4. How many days of - 4. About one day’s 
Class I supplies are avail- Class I supplies for a 
able in MILFORD? Esti- peace strength regiment, 
mate additional that can except hay, which is 
be drawn from the coun- scarce. An additional 
tryside. day’s supply from the 

countryside within five 
mile radius, except gas 
and oil. 

5. What is the condi- = 5. Water supply _ is 
tion of water supply and O.K.; no telegraph lines 
telegraph and telephone open. Telephone open 
communications in MIL- only to east through 
FORD? Are all com- MANHATTAN. Yes. 
munications with WAKE- 

FIELD broken ? 

6. Can troops be biv- os 6. Yes, except where 
ouacked along MADI- noted on attached map. 
SON and TIMBER Yes, but no cover avyail-| 
CREEKS in area tra- able. 
versed? Is higher ground | 
in those vicinities suit- | 
able? 

7. What is the condi- 7. Excellent. 
tion of grazing in area | 
traversed ? | 

8. Report all errors ” 8. See attached map. 
noted in map. 

eee —— | 

} 

Signature x Signature F | 
8-2 Patrol Leader, | 


Time signed 
11:00 A.M., 6 June 

Reply reed. 
1:00 P.M., 





7 June} 
I 


Patrol No. 6. 
Time reed. | 





| 


11:00 a.M., 6 June| 
Reply signed 
12:30 p.m., 7 June| 





By 1:00 p.M., 7 June all patrols had returned to Fort 
Riley and had submitted their reports to S-2. These re- 
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ports were promptly consolidated and reduced 
to an S-2 Reconnaissance Report which Bni- 
gade S-2 submitted to the Brigade Executive 
at 1:30 P.M. This report was as follows: 


Cavalry School Brigade, 
Fort Riley, Kansas, 
1:30 P.M., 7 June, 1935. 
S-2 
Reconnaissance Report. 

1. The enemy will be able to threaten in force 
the east flank. All highway bridges over the Big 
Blue River south of the line Garrison-Broughton 
are passable for Infantry or Cavalry. Approaches 
to bridges are damaged. The river is impassable 
except at bridges. 

2. The enemy will be able to threaten in force 
the west flank south of the line Garrison-Brough- 
ton. The highway bridge over the Republican 
River at Junction City is open; Milford Bridge is 
passable; the Wakefield and Broughton bridges are 
impassable. Approaches to bridges are damaged. 
The river is impassable except at bridges. 

3. All bridges over the Kansas River from Fort 
Riley to Manhattan are passable except the Ash- 
land Bridge three miles southwest of Manhattan 
and the C.R.I.P. R.R. Bridge and the road bridge 
at Manhattan. The Engineer Bridge at Fort Riley 
is badly damaged and cannot be used by vehicles. 

4. Supply problem in the area between the Big 
Blue and Republican rivers to the line Garrison- 
Broughton. 

a. Roads: 

The main and secondary north-south and 
east-west roads in the area are suitable for 
motor traffic with the following exceptions: 

8 miles of U. S. 40 southwest of Manhattan. 

3 miles of U. S. 13 south of Stockdale. 

A 25 foot bridge over Tuttle Creek. 

Many of the culverts are suitable for maxi- 
mum loads of 4 tons. 


b. Railroads: 
East and west traffic through the area is in- 
terrupted. 
8 miles of U.P. track to the southwest of 
Manhattan is out. 


The C.R.LP. R.R. Bridge at Manhattan is out. 


The U.P. R.R through Leondardville has been discon- 


tinued. Tracks are out. 


The U.P. R.R. southwest of Broughiton is out. 


The U.P. R.R. between Fort Riley and Junction City is 


out. 
c. Telegraph and telephone communications : 





5 Miles 








Route of Patrol No. 6. 


for the brigade. There is, however, considerable live- 


stock and poultry in the area. 
(2) Forage (oats and hay) is scarce but grazing is excel 
lent throughout the area. 
(3) A considerable quantity of gas and oil is available in 
towns and villages. 
(4) Fuel can be secured in quantity. 
f. Considerable heavy road machinery could be requisitioned 
in Manhattan. Lumber can be procured in Manhattan, 


May-June 








(1) Telegraph communications are working normally ex- 
cept at Milford and Stockdale where they are out. 
Telegraphic communications to the east of Wake- 
field are out. 

(2) Telephone communications are functioning normally 
in all towns and villages except: Milford is cut off 
to the west and Wakefield to the east; and Riley and 
Leonardville are only open for local calls. 

. The water supply in all towns and villages is normal. 

Chlorination is required at Fort Riley and Manhattan. 

Nearly all farms in the area are equipped with wells where 

drinking water may be procured. 


e. Class I Supplies: 


(1) Rations in the area are limited to a few days’ supply 


Leonardville, and Riley, and a small quantity at Keats 
Only a limited amount of road ballast is readily available 


g. Bivouac areas are shown on attached map. 
h. Errors in map are shown on attached map. 


X 
Captain, Cavalry, 
S-2 


By the time this preliminary phase of the maneuvets 
was completed it was apparent that great damage had 
resulted from the flood. The troops had been placed at 
the call of the Governor of Kansas for flood relief and 
the maneuvers cancelled. 
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Methods of Instruction in Musketry and Combat 


FFECTiVE instruction in musketry and combat, 

whether in the classroom, on the training ground, 
or on the combat range, requires seven steps or phases 
which should be understood and applied by all officers 
and noncorimissioned officers charged with this instruc- 
tion. They are as follows: 


(1) Preparation 
(2) Explanation 
(3) Demonstration 
(4) Interrogation 
(5) Application 
(6) Discussion 


(7) Examination. 
PREPARATION 


A training schedule or course of instruction will usually 
state what is to be taught, where and when it is to be 
taught, and who is charged with the instruction. The 
troop officer or instructor designated should prepare him- 
self by studying or reviewing all available material on his 
subject. This personal preparation should be a routine 
matter. It should be made regardless of the simplicity 
of the subject matter or the familiarity of the instructor 
with his subject. 

The training schedule or course of instruction will 
prescribe the number of hours to be devoted ‘to musketry 
and to combat practice firing. This may not be sufficient 
for a comprehensive and detailed course of instruction as 
lad down in training manuals. Any radical departure 
from the hours prescribed in the manuals, however, will 
tend to defeat the purpose of those regulations and result 
ina low standard of proficiency. In officer and noncom- 
missioned officer schools it is generally possible to pro- 
gress rapidly, because it is the object of these schools to 
perfect instructors rather than to develop proficient com- 
bat units. On the other hand, when working with troops, 
the idea must be to turn out a thoroughly efficient combat 
team in which every man knows his own job and the one 
next above. With these ideas in mind, the instructor or 
troop officer prepares his detailed schedule based upon 
the number of hours allotted to him by higher authority. 

The sequence of his instruction should conform to the 
seven steps referred to. Conferences, demonstrations, 
practical exercises, examinations, or proficiency tests 
should follow in that order. Having decided upon his 
schedule, the instructor next prepares his conferences, 
demonstrations, practical exercises, and examinations or 
proficiency tests in detail. 

The pteparation of a conference is fairly simple. The 
instructor designates the appropriate paragraphs of regu- 
lations as a study assignment, develops from outside 
sources additional material and historical examples, pre- 
pates appropriate charts to illustrate the instructional 
matter, prepares a list of instructional material required. 
and plans the organization of the classroom. 


For a demonstration the instructor must prepare a les- 
son assigned, make a personal reconnaissance of available 
and suitable ground for the demonstration, prepare his 
“scenario” to fit the unit and the terrain, and test it by 
an application of the unit to the ground, put the exercise 
in final form, prepare a list of all personnel and material 
required to stage the exercise, and instruct the demonstra- 
tion troops and details in their duties. Demonstration 
troops should be thoroughly trained and completely 
equipped as for combat. Every detail should be as realis- 
tic as it is possible to make it in peace time. 

The preparation made for a practical exercise or pto- 
ficiency test is the same as that for a demonstration, ex- 
cept that demonstration troops are not generally used in 
these exercises. The troops or the students themselves 
are given a mission which they must catty out. 

In all demonstrations and practical exercises in 
musketry and combat, it is believed best to fit the unit, 
however small, into its logical place in the larger opera- 
tion, for interest in all ranks is stimulated if they under- 
stand how their own little fight fits into the larger picture 
and contributes to the success of the plan as a whole. 

In order that nothing may be overlooked and that the 
instructor may free his mind of details during the in- 
structional period, it is a good practice for him to prepare 
a form sheet or check list on which all details incident to 
the preparation and execution of an exercise are listed. A 
suggested form is as follows: 


. Subject and scope of exercise: 
. Date: 
. Number of hours: 
4. Lesson assignment: 
. Equipment for students to bring (fatigue 
clothes, glasses, map, pad, pencils, etc.) : 
6. Place (classroom or range; attach chart showing 
set-up of targets, etc.): 


Ww N 


Wi 


7. Troops: 
a. Demonstration Troops: 
b. Labor Troops: 
c. Range Guards (mounted or dismounted and 
posts) : 
8. Equipment for troops: 
g. Rehearsals: 
10. Transportation: 
11. Request for authority to fire: 
12. Special equipment needed (charts, slides, films, 
etc.): 
13. Results of firing: 
14. Recommendations for next year: 
15. Property: 
a. Weapons: 
b. Ammunition: 
c. Targets: 
d. Tools: 


é. Special articles. 
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The instructor should attempt to make the place of 
instruction as comfortable as possible for those receiving 
instruction. Indoor classrooms should be well ventilated 
and lights adjusted so that the students do not face a 
glare. For outdoor exercises, however, comfort should 
not dictate the cancellation of instruction at every ad- 
verse turn of weather. The tendency in peace time 1s 
constantly towards taking things easy and avoiding hard- 
ship. It might be deienble to gn certain exercises 
during ieolemene weather to determine its effect on 
armament and supply or to harden the troops and ex- 
perience them in their tasks under adverse conditions. 


ExpLANATION 


The actual instruction begins with a statement of the 
purpose of the conference, “diaanareinn, or practical 
exercise. Following this introduction, the instructor ex- 
plains point by point the subject matter assigned for the 
period. He should be allowed to exercise his own judg- 
ment in the choice of manner of presentation, but should 
be held responsible for the results attained. 

The knowledge, dress, attitude, voice and manner of 
the instructor influence in marked degree his ability to 
teach others. He should speak to the class in a voice 
sufficiently loud to be readily understood by all, but he 
should not shout. A monotonous sing-song presentation 
induces sleep; a barrage of words cannot he followed. 
The instructor should talk to the class, focussing his at- 
tention on some individual of the class, and hen. by 
shifting to others, cover the whole class. He should not 
talk over his class, to one side of it, or at it. He should 
not resort to vulgarity nor familiarity. He should be 

natural, not aloof; energetic and enthusiastic, not jittery 
nor flighty. Anecdotes appropriate to the instruction are 
frequently desirable. 


DEMONSTRATION 


Generally speaking, the average man learns more read- 
ily through his eyes than through his ears. Neverthe- 
less, he should be approached through both mediums. 
Theoretical instruction frequently is not demonstrable 
and is therefore difficult to impart. 

Whenever possible the instructor should follow or ac- 
company his explanations with demonstrations, using 
schematic charts, diagrams, pictures, films, or the wisi 
execution of proper “ad improper methods by troops 
themselves. It is important that incorrect methods be 
demonstrated and pointed out as well as correct methods. 
The reason why one is incorrect and the other correct 
should be explained. 

A demonstration is usually accompanied by an oral 
explanation. At times the demonstration may be stopped 
temporarily to drive home an important point. 


INTERROGATION 


The instructor should maintain a strict control over 
those receiving instruction. Interest should not be al- 
lowed to lag, monotony should be avoided, surprise and 
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alertness should be maintained by frequent questions, in. 
struction driven home to the laggards by repeatedly com. 
ing back to points that have been missed, competition 
stimulated by the methods. of questioning, and the sty. 
dents’ inherent sense of ptide forced to work for the in. 
structor by a play of questions between the talented and 
the less talented. This last method should be employed 
with great care, lest the spirit of some soldier be de. 
stroyed. 

There should be no neutral ground between concen. 
tration and relaxation. While the instruction is in pto- 
gress there should be complete concentration on the sub- 
ject; and an alert instructor can make his system of inter 
rogation the principal means of attaining this. Between 
instruction periods or at brief intervals during the in- 
struction, if the period is to last longer than one hour, 
there should be periods of complete relaxation. 

The students should be encouraged to ask questions, 
These should be answered in open class, but, if time is 
short, the students desiring further information should 
be asked to remain after the period for the answer. 


APPLICATION 


By means of practical exercises or by a combination 
of practical exercises and demonstrations, the students 
are practised 1 in the functioning and control of the fire 
units in all types of operations, with emphasis on the 
attack. Practical exercises are especially valuable for 
troops but are less valuable for officers and noncommis 
sioned officers’ classes. For the latter a combination of 
practical exercise and demonstration is best. It may also 
be used to good advantage with troops, if time and am- 
munition denne are not adequate for a comprehensive 
course of instruction. In this latter type of instruction, all 
the students are taken through the exercise, as a tactical 
ride or walk, and each is placed in the position of the 
leader each time a decision is to be made. Each student 
is then required to write down his decision in answer to 
the requirement or be prepared to state it orally. In the 
first case his solution can be graded; in the second, it 
can form the basis of a ident, and critique on the 
ground. The value of this form of instruction will depend 
in large measure upon the ability of the instructor to 
make che situation realistic, or, in other words, paint the 
picture in such a manner that the least imaginative can 
readily visualize it and work himself into the situation, 
After the students have gone through the exercise in this 
manner, previously trained troops demonstrate an ap 
proved solution, while the instructor points out the im- 
portant features of the exercise. 


In a practical exercise or demonstration, it frequently 
happens that ball ammunition cannot be used, with con- 
plete safety to the troops, in those phases of the problem 
involving fire and movement. In such cases the instructot 
can frequently arrange to have only blank ammunition 
used in the initial phases of the exercise. After the final 
firing position has been reached he sends up live amm 
nition by carrying parties. In this way the exercise goes 
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on safely without interruption and at the same time the 
ynit is instructed in ammunition replenishment. 


Discussion 


At the conclusion of every instructional period the 
gudents should be allowed to ask any questions they 
cae to, and after these have been disposed of, the in- 
sructor should give a brief summary of the important 
lessons to be learned from the exercise. If the period has 
been devoted to a practical or combat practice firing 
exercise, the discussion should be in the nature of a 
critique. 

The basis of all good instruction 1s intelligent, tactful, 
and constructive criticism. This principle dnol be the 
am of the critique. It is given by the instructor or um- 
pire after receiving the written or oral reports of his as- 
gstants. It constitutes a discussion of the solution offered 
and a comparison with other possible solutions. It is best 
given on the ground immediately after the conclusion of 
* exercise. 

An officer conducting a critique should commend what 
was well done, and should then enumerate what was 
poorly or incorrectly done. When errors have been com- 
mitted, a correct solution should be given in such a man- 
net that the whole unit concerned will be benefited by 
the criticism. In making corrections, the umpire or in- 
structor should avoid ridicule, sarcasm, or any remarks 
which might be harmful to interest or initiative or might 
lead to a dread of responsibility in the minds of the off- 
ces or men. He should prevent the critique from de- 
veloping into a debate or a defense of a particular so- 
lution. 

Much depends upon the personality of the umpire, for 
twill often be his duty to call attention to errors and 
faults that may be due to lack of judgment, lack of 
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knowledge, or lack of skill. His method should not 
give offense to his hearers, but rather should stimulate 
their interest. The illustration of principles and intelli- 
gent criticism depend solely upon the ingenuity and 
alertness of the umpire. The tactical significance of com- 
bat practice firing exercises must be kept foremost in the 
discussion. Effort should be made to picture the situation 
as it would be were it real instead of assumed. As much 
of the battlefield confusion and turmoil as possible should 
be brought to mind. 


The critique should not convey the impression that 
there is only one correct method of solving the problem. 
Such a misconception is apt to lead to the adoption of 
fixed forms, a playing up to the ideas of the umpire, and 
a resulting destruction of initiative and independent 
thought. 

The critique should end with a brief recapitulation of 
the important lessons brought out during the exercise. 


EXAMINATION 


After all instruction has been completed or at appro- 
priate times in the course, the students should be given 
an examination to determine the progress that has been 
made. An examination should be as comprehensive as 
tume will permit and should cover the whole field of the 
instructional matter. 

For troops the examination takes the form of a pro- 
ficiency test which tests not only the individual training 
of the men but the functioning of the unit as a team wal 
the ability of its leaders to control the team. It is the 
most satisfactory form of test, for it tends to prove the 
proficiency of the unit, not theoretically but actually, 
and under conditions as near to those of war as can be 
had in time of peace. 


Cavalry in Mounted Attack Against Infantry 


(A student research article.) 


‘Like the fierce northern hurricane 
That sweeps his great plateau, 

Flushed with the triumph yet to gain, 
Came down the serried foe. 

Who heard the thunder of the fray 
Break o'er the field beneath, 

Knew well the watchword of that day 
Was ‘Victory or Death’.” 


Tueopore O'Hara. 


HIRTY-SEVEN centuries ago Abraham sank wells 

in the neighborhood of Beswiliolen, and since that time 
many have lain the vicissitudes known to them. The 
Philistines came and rendered them useless by pouring 
sand into them—not unlike the later but more modern 
actions of the Turks. Years later Isaac, son of Abraham, 
excavated these sources of life and thereupon had to de- 
fend them against the warriors of Gerar. Finally, and 
neatly four thousand years later, the British desperately 


fought for and won the same wells by a stirring mounted 
charge of cavalry against Turkish infantry. 

General Sir Edmund H. H. Allenby, G.C.B., G:C. 
M.G., in command of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force, 
desired these wells as an essential and necessary base for 
the next step, the capture of Gaza, in his general opera- 
tions along the whole Palestine front. To effect their 
capture his highly clever and first-rate staff drew up a 
tactical and strategical plan and issued the necessary 
orders whereby the mission would be accomplished no 
later than the last day of October, 1917—-God permitting. 
The plans of this group of men at os particular point 
were as follows: . 

The 6oth and 74th Divisions (XX ee British) were 
to seize and hold the enemy works between the El Khal- 
asa Beersheba road and the Wadi Saba, while defenses 
north of this dried river were masked by the Imperial 
Cavalry Corps Brigade (British) and two battalions of 
the 53rd Division (British). In the meantime the Anzac 
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Mounted Division and the Australian Mounted Division, 
both of the Desert Mounted Corps, starting respectively 
from Bir Asluj and El Khalasa, were to march completely 
around the Turkish III Corps (left) flank and by a bold 
stroke attack the defenses of Beersheba from the northeast 
and east, where they were known to be less formidable. 

In order to carry out this scheme of maneuver, these 
two mounted divisions had night marches of 25 miles 
each, over dry and over parched routes, before attaining 
their first objectives. To the 7th Mounted Brigade 
(British), a separate unit, marching direct from Esani, 
fell the task of masking the important hill of Ras Ghan- 
nan and maintaining liaison between the Australian 
Mounted Division (British) and the XX Corps (British) 
to the west. So with the mission of the Australian and 
Anzac Divisions in mind, it appears that the British cay- 
alry had the none-too-simple task of seizing the town of 
Beersheba itself—with the hope that by such swift action 
the stubborn Turks therein could be prevented from de- 
stroying, with poison and explosives, the numerous wells. 

In opposition to the British colonials, the Turkish III 
Corps, under Ismet Bey, prepared and held Beersheba for 
defense. The 27th Division (Turkish), an Arab forma- 
tion lacking in general the morale of the Anatol Turk, 
had been reinforced by battalions of the 16th and 24th 
Divisions (Turkish). However, the latter two units 
could not offset the utter stupidity of the Turkish Corps 
Commander—Ismet Bey—who, it later was discovered, 
committed his entire reserve before the decisive infantry 
attack of the British on the outer defenses. 

The preparations of defense for Beersheba were excel- 
lent and strong, except that they lacked in depth—in 
most places there being only a single line. It was this 
weakness that proved their undoing. 
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Gent Situation, 31 October, 1917. 


The crude, mud-walled houses of Beersheba lay in a 
small recess in the treeless and rugged hills on the north 
side of the Wadi Saba. On the south of the wide and 
flat river valley—and nearly 7,000 yards away—rises the 
barren plateau of Abu Shaar for nearly 1,000 feet. It 
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extends towards the west—and thereon were constructed 
the continuous defenses of well made and revetted 
trenches, protected by wire entanglements. To the north 
and east of the town the circular line of defense was 
broken and a series of strong-posts substituted. The two 
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General Plan. 


mounds of Tel es Sakaty and Tel es Saba, and two block- 
houses, were the chief obstacles confronting the success of 
the British. Moving closer into Beersheba, a circular 
defense of the town had been established, but it was de- 
termined through the aid of aeroplane photographs that 
the trenches on the north side were void of wire entangle- 
ments—so unlikely had the Turks thought an attack 
from that direction. To those interested in tactics it 1s 
now quite obvious why the British plan was such. The 
element of surprise was all that could be desired for suc- 
cess. Passing over the attack of the 60th and 74th Dr 
visions (British) and supporting troops with a word that, 
in general, they were successful, the path of glory of the 
Australian Mounted Division (British) will be traced. 
Aided by the bright moon which rose over the Judean 
Hills soon after sunset, the Australian Mounted Division 
(British), preceded by the Anzac Mounted Division 
(British) for fifteen miles, moved thirty-five miles to it 
final position for the attack of 31 October, 1917. Strange 
as it may seem with two such large forces so close. and 
engaged in mortal combat, the night march was ul 
eventful save for the encountering of one Turkish patra, 
which was easily handled by the advanced guard. By 
8:00 A.M., 31 October, 1917, the Australian Mounted 
Division (British) had moved up to behind the isolated 
village of Khasim (or Kassim) Zanna from where Beet 
sheba was visible six miles away. Here the ground dipped 
ently down and ran in an even, treeless plain to the town 
of many wells. By 9:00 a.M., 31 October, 1917, the Ar 
zac Mounted Division (British) had completed the first 
stage of the program of the British Desert Mounted Corps 
and now moved to carry out the second scene—the ft 
ductions of the defense east and northeast of Beersheba 
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Centering ound the Tel es Saba, these defenses were 
entrenched ‘or infantry and machine guns—and in two 
places sever. tiers of fire swept the river bed and barren, 

ed plains. This stiff opposition was duly overcome, 
and at 2:30 P.M., 31 October, 1917, the Turkish lines 
were finally carried, and by 3:00 P.M., 31 October, 1917, 
Tel es Saba was in the hands of the British, who now 
turned towards Beersheba. At 3:30 P.M. of the same day 
Lieut. General Sir H. G. Chauvel, K.C.B., K.C.M.B., 
in command of the British Desert Mounted Corps, 
realized that 1f Beersheba and its wells were to be captured 
before dark-—orders that General Allenby had emphati- 
cally repeated—caution must be abandoned, the methodi- 
al ways of advance disregarded, and risks taken. Having 
in his mobile reserve two brigades of the Australian 
Mounted Division (British), General Chauvel ordered 
the th Light Horse Brigade under General Grant to make 
amounted attack straight towards the town. 

From the foothills near the position of the mobile re- 
sve to Beersheba was desert plain—sloping, downhill, 
open ground—void of much vegetation—dry and parched 
—all making good galloping country. From previous air 
reconnaissance it was known that the Turks had dug 
trenches across this stretch but that they were: unwired. 
However, their exact location and number were unknown, 
so well had they been concealed from both ground and 
ait observation. About one hour of daylight remained. 
General Grant’s brigade was scattered—one regiment on 


outpost duty and the other unsaddled feeding. 
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of dust forming a screen and the open, loose formation 
and rapid movement, few casualties were suffered. Next, 
the Turkish machine guns on the left caused considerable 
damage, and, until silenced by the artillery, were very 
effective. As the attack approached the outlying trenches 
of Beersheba, musketry fire from the infantry brought 
down in a heap a number of onriding horsemen in the 
leading ranks. But, as the troopers rode in at a full gallop 
with their blood-curdling cries long practiced on the 
plains of Salisbury or at Weedon, the Turks’ fire became 
erratic—and during the last few hundred yards was 
totally ineffective and harmless. It was discovered later 
that the Turks, bewildered by the ferocity of the unex- 
pected charge, had failed to change their sights from 800 
yards. Likewise the artillery failed to shorten its fire 
quickly enough and sent its shells screaming on beyond 
the oncoming wave. 

The leading horsemen galloped without concern over 
the two lines of four by eight trenches—it having been a 
part of their previous battle training. Nevertheless, the 
majority dismounted and using their bayonets as short 
swords, much after the Roman gladiator style, cleaned up 
the trenches with a lusty cry. For those that galloped on 
into Beersheba there were guns, transports, and columns 
of retreating Turks. Now as darkness closed in the Turks 
broke and retreated in wild disorder before the galloping 
and victory-fired Australians. Over 1,000 were captured 
along with a dozen or so guns. General Grant had thirty- 





Consequently, it was 4:30 P.M. before Grant's 
unit was organized and moved off at an in- 
creased gait. 
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Debouching from the sparse cover of the 
foothills, the brigade went forward in its great 
and glorious attack—two regiments abreast— 
the 4th Australian Light Horse Regiment 
(British) on the right, the 12th Australian 
Light Horse Regiment (British) on the left 
—each with a sub-section .of the 4th Aus- 
tralian Machine Gun Squadron (British) at- 
tached. Each regiment moved in column of 
squadrons, squadrons in line with three hun- 
dred yards between squadrons. The interval 
between troopers was four or five paces. They 
had no sabres or swords, but held their drawn 
bayonets ready for the encounter. The rith 
Australian Light Horse Regiment (British) 
reserve followed. The machine-gun squad- Jax 
ton, less detachments, followed on the left 
tear of the left leading regiment, since Turkish 
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entrenchments were known to exist on the 
left flank. Two batteries of artillery——A Bat- 
tery, Horse Artillery Corps, and the Notts Battery 
(British) —gave valuable and effective support by fire 


: i yards on Turkish machine guns on the left 
ank. 


At the first appearance of the charging brigade the 
Turkish artillery opened fire—but because of the clouds 


Capture of Beersheba. 


two killed and thirty-two wounded—the majority falling 
in the hand-to-hand encounter in the trenches. The moral 
results were far greater than the alone material gains. The 
brilliancy of the charge was reflected throughout the entire 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force. It inspired great con- 
fidence in the 4th Light Horse Brigade (British) itself and 
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aroused a high spirit of rivalry among other mounted 
units. 

And so the walls of Beersheba were captured once 
again. Abraham’s work had brought death to some who 
had sought to obtain a life-giving substance for them- 
selves and others. But the death of the British who fell 
in the charge was gallant and glorious. Likewise to the 
Turks and Arabs who actually defended in the trenches 
goes no less credit. They did not win because someone 
had to lose and it was their turn—brought on by superior 
leadership of superior soldiers—fighting for a drink of 
that element so essential to life—water. 


ANALYSIS AND CRITICISM 


Analyzing and looking back upon the battle, it can be 
considered as the perfect situation answered by the perfect 
solution—a cavalry charge. In one way the carnage might 
have been increased if the bayonet had been replaced by 
the sabre. Had each soldier been equipped with one, the 
demoralization of the Turks probably would have been 
more complete. The fear of cold steel twisting within 
Arab intestines was lacking. It was speed, direction of 
attack, and shock power that broke the Turks—but the 
attack lacked the spice of cold steel. 

The work of the higher command was superior. Gen- 
eral Chauvel sensed the necessity for action and less 
methodical work. He interpreted the spirit of the mission 
and ordered the charge when only a charge would have 
been successful. He sent General Grant’s forces, in suc- 
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cessive lines, thundering down on, the enemy—telying on 
speed, weight, direction of attack, protection by a dust 
screen, and the high morale of the men to carry the day, 
Likewise, the speed of the movement prevented a great 
many casualties. The movement of the first line made g 
dust screen behind which successive lines moved un. 
molested. 

The higher command—as well as the lowest subaltern 
and trooper—acquitted himself with all the gallantry, 
determination, and loyalty that Great Britain has always 
received from her sons. ; 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. A mobile reserve should always be kept out and 
near by ready for action. 

2. Speed across open country while under fire is a pos- 
sible protection against casualties. 

3. Cavalry mounts should have trench jumping in- 
cluded in their training. 

4. The morale of any force increases or decreases in 
proportion to its victories or defeats. 

5- A weapon for hand-to-hand combat is necessary for 
cavalry. 

6. The most vulnerable moment of a charge is when 
it loses its impetus. 

7. It requires discipline and well-trained troops to carry 
out orders in the face of charging Cavalry. 

8. Cavalry charges should extend in depth in propor- 
tion to their width. 


A Resume of Recent Activities of the Cavalry Board 


OBILIZATION Training Schedules, covering a 
training period of 16 weeks, were recently revised. 
In addition, the programs for instruction of officer candi- 
dates were revised, and an additional one prepared cover- 
ing training of candidates for mechanized units. Programs 
were also prepared for enlisted replacement establish- 
ments, covering the training of basic Cavalrymen and all 
Cavalry specialists required for newly mobilized units. 
The Browning Machine Gun, Caliber .22 T1 (now 
standardized as the U. S. Machine Gun, Caliber .22 
Mr) was received for service test on June 11, 1933. Ex- 
cept for the breaking of a feed pawl no difficulty in this 
lengthy test was encountered. The Board considers this 
weapon entirely satisfactory, and believes that it will be a 
valuable aid in training men to fire machine guns. Am- 
munition is inexpensive for this weapon, so more firing 
can be done at very reasonable cost. It can be used 
effectively at 500 or 1,000 inches at stationary or moving 
targets, and from scout cars or other vehicles mounting 
machine guns at ranges up to 200 yards. Ammunition 
allowance should equal, in the number of rounds, the 
present allowance of caliber .30 ammunition. This 
weapon must be considered as an aid in training the 
soldier to fire the service machine gun, and not as a 
substitute for caliber .30 machine gun practice. 
A 24-inch barrel for the light machine gun has been 


developed by the Cavalry Board to reduce muzzle flash, 
muzzle blast, and cyclic rate, and to increase muzzle 
velocity. The substitution of this barrel in place of the 
standard 18'4-inch barrel gives promise of adding to the 
usefulness of the light machine gun. 

A new officers’ field saddle, M/1935, was received 
March 25, 1935. This saddle is now undergoing test. 
No adverse criticism has been received. It appears to be 
nearly ideal. A new training saddle was also received for 
test March 5, 1935. It is now undergoing test by the 
Department of Horsemanship. It is expected to be satis- 
factory in most respects. 

A modified pyramidal tent, with walls 4’ 6” high and 
an improved door, was placed in test June 18, 1934. This 
tent is considered an improvement over the standard tent. 

A new shelter tent for officers has been developed by 
the Cavalry Board during the past year, and has been 
given an extensive test. It may be pitched in several 
different ways. It is a rectangular piece of fabric, g2” x 
142”. Pitched for a single officer it will be 71” high at 
the peak, and will have. a floor space of 82” x 57 
Pitched as a double tent (two tents being used), tt wil 
be 71” high and will have a floor space of 112” x 114’, 
allowing ample space for two officers using cots. The 
single tent complete weighs 7 lbs., 15 0z., as compared to 
8 Ibs., 8 ozs., for the shelter tent complete as at present 
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issued. The tent proper, with 10 pins and one rope, as 
carried on t¢ horse, weighs only 5 lbs., 7 oz. The Board, 
and all officcrs who have seen and used this tent, are very 
enthusiastic about it and believe it will make field service, 
particularly for troop officers, much more comfortable 
than in the past. 

Eighty-four pairs of elastic breeches, made of 18 oz. 
material, and 50 shirts, Hannel, coat type, have been in 
test during the year. The breeches are not considered as 
satisfactory in all respects as the 24 oz. breeches. The 
shirts are still undergoing test. The coat type shirt is 
thought to be a decided improvement over the old shirt. 

The new Radio Set, SCR 203, was tested from March 
7 to 16, 1935, this being the second test of this set re- 
cently conducted by the Board. This test covered certain 


modifications in the SCR 189. The Board believes the 
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new set 1s satisfactory, with a few modifications, to re- 
place the SCR 183A. 

Acting upon a suggestion from the Chief Signal Off- 
cer that it might be possible to eliminate the large and 
cumbersome identification panels used for communication 
with airplanes from the ground, the Cavalry Board de- 
vised an. entirely new system of using panels which 
greatly speeds up the sending of messages by this means. 
The signals can be seen from a much greater height by 
the plane and the chance of an error in reading the 
panels has been minimized. The weight and bulk of the 
panel equipment has been greatly reduced, and the num- 
ber of different messages that can be sent has been in- 
creased four fold. Other branches of the Service have 
tried out the Cavalry Board’s system and have reported 
in favor of it, so it will very probably be adopted in the 
near future. 


R.O.T.C. Unit, New Mexico Military Institute 


ONTINUING throughout the school year a series 
of horse shows have been held in which the interest 
of the cadets as well as the townpeople has been very 
high. It ts believed that this activity has enabled the 
cadets to feel secure in competing in any shows, either 
civilian or military, in any part of the country. It has 
also stimulated interest 1n the various summer camps 1n 
the mountains where similar contests have been planned. 
The six weeks’ summer camp required of all R.O.T.C. 
students as a requisite for commission in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps has heretofore been held at Fort Bliss, 
Texas, for students from the New Mexico Military In- 
stitute and the University of Arizona. This year the 
N.M.M.I. students will train as a unit marching over- 
land as a Cavalry troop from Roswell, New Mexico, to 
Fort Bliss, Texas, and returning the same way. The Uni- 
versity of Arizona will train at Fort Huachuca, Arizona, 
in the same manner as the N.M.M.I. cadets. It is be- 
lieved that this type of training is more suited to the 
cadets of a military school and will prevent repetition of 
work done at school and camp. Accompanying the stu- 
dents will be Major John E. Selby, Cavalry, Major E. L. 
Lusk, Engineer-Reserve, Captain Aladin J. Hart, Cav- 
alry, rst Lieutenant B. F. Howden, Chaplain-Reserve, 2d 
Lieutenant R. H. Pearson, Cavalry-Reserve, Staff Ser- 
geant W. L. Robinson, D.E.M.L. (ROTC), and Ser- 
geant Edward H. Day, D.E.M.L. (ROTC). 

The pistol club now has forty members. Very shortly 
Captain Hart plans to begin work on the Standard 
American Target and choose the high men to constitute 
the Institute Pistol Team. The qualification pistol shoot- 
ing for the First Year Advanced Course was completed 
about two weeks ago with all 31 cadets qualified. 

The New Mexico Society, Sons of the American 
Revolution, Albuquerque, New Mexico, has offered 
three medals to the Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics to be awarded three cadets in the R.O.T.C. who 
have exhibited outstanding qualities of leadership. The 
medals will be awarded to the best Platoon Leader (Lieu- 


tenant), one to the best Sergeant, and one to the best 
squad leader (Corporal). 

The New Mexico Military Institute polo system has 
been exceptionally successful in producing many out- 
standing players. Perhaps the best known of these is 
“Harry” Wilson, son of Colonel Arthur H. (Jingles) 
Wilson. Wilson attended the Institute from 1927 to 
1928, leaving the Institute to attend West Point. 
“Willie” Dritt, who later made a name for himself as 
one of the greatest field generals any Arizona athletic 
combination ever had, will long be remembered as an 
Institute polo player. Two other Institute players, Lewis 
Brown and Leonard E. (Vic) Smith, complete a quartet 
unmatched in southwestern polo history. It was brought 
out in 1931 that once N.M.M.I. had alumni at almost 
every major polo playing college in the country. Only 
the effete trio of Yale, Princeton, and Harvard, among 
the big polo playing institutions failed to list a former 
Institute player in the line-up. Recent games played by. 
the Institute were N.M.M.I., 11 vs. La Mesa, 6; N.M. 
M.I., 12 vs. Fort Bliss, 15; N.M.M.I., 7 vs. La Mesa, 4; 
N.M.M.I., 7 vs. University of Arizona, 4. 

The annual Corps Area Inspection was conducted by 
Colonel John F. Preston, Infantry, Headquarters, Eighth 
Corps Area, assisted by Lieutenant Colonel Harley C. 
Dagley, Cavalry (I. G. D.), Fort Bliss, Texas, on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, May 2d and 3d. The conclusions 
reached by the board were that this is a superior institu- 
tion exceptionally well managed with a minimum of 
overhead; of great value to the nation in the production 
of future military leaders in the event of a national emer- 
gency. The War Department inspection was held on 
April 30th, May 1st and 2d by a board consisting of 
Colonel Arthur W. Lane, Infantry; Lieutenant Colonel 
William A. McCulloch, Infantry, and Lieutenant Col- 
onel Harley C. Dagley, Cavalry (I. G. D.). This was 
an inspection of selected schools to determine which 
should be rated as honor schools. The Institute has been 
so rated continuously since 1909. 
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SCENES OF 2D CAVALRY CENTENNIA! 





The 2d Cavalry Centennial 


HE 2d Cavalry celebrated its 1ooth anniversary 

on the week-end of May gth with a program of 

unusual interest to members of the post and to 
visitors at Fort Riley. The program consisted of the 
following events: Escort to the Standard; unveiling of a 
memorial tablet; a field meet; a Mexican fiesta and street 
dance; and an outdoor pageant in which outstanding 
historical events in the life of the regiment were por- 
trayed in a continuity of episodes. Between five and six 
thousand people witnessed this last event which was held 
at night in the Fort Riley stadium. 

Saturday morning the regiment formed on the upper 
parade ground to witness the formal unveiling of a bronze 
and granite memorial honoring the heroic dead of the 2d 
Cavalry. After an appropriate address by Brigadier Gen- 
eral Guy V. Henry, Commandant of the Cavalry School, 
the monument was unveiled, a salute was fired, taps was 
sounded. The entire regiment then marched in review 
before the monument. Following this most impressive 
ceremony the officers, their wives, and guests gathered at 
Colonel Dorsey R. Rodney's quarters for a pleasant social 
hour. 

The Mexican fiesta and street dance opened at eight 
dclock Saturday evening and continued until midnight 
when Colonel Rodney ordered “‘lights out.” This phase 
of the Centennial was intended to provide amusement 
and recreation for the enlisted men of the regiment who, 
because of their participation in the pageant, were unable 
to view it as spectators. The wide paved road running 
east and west across the upper parade provided an admira- 
ble street for dancing and about which to construct a 
Spanish Village. Each troop was assigned an area con- 
tiguous to the street wherein it constructed the faces of 
buildings typically Spanish in design. A most realistic 
elect was secured with the colored lights, cantinas, plat- 
forms, and concessions that lined the street.’ The build- 
ings were constructed of target frames and cloth, painted 
in appropriate colors and designs. The participants wore 
the costumes that had been made or rented for use in 
the historical pageant. The effect was cosmopolitan with 
adecided Mexican flavor, and little effort was required to 
imagine oneself across the Rio Grande. 

But the main feature and climax of the celebration was 
the elaborate and beautifully staged pageant held Sunday 
evening in the athletic stadium, which portrayed, by 
means of episodes, outstanding events in the regiment's 
one hundred years of service. 

Proper lighting of the stadium was accomplished by 
placing a ring of lights around the outside of the bowl 
and powerful floodlights were so arranged as to cover 

Various scenes enacted. Change of scene was success- 
fully accomplished by the turning off of all lights while 
troops were entering or leaving the arena. 

The pageant opened with a scene depicting events 
leading up to the organization of the regiment in 1836. 


A band of marauding Seminoles appeared and were pur- 
sued by dismounted United States troops. When the 
Indians dispersed, the soldiers tried unsuccessfully to 
follow their tracks into the Florida swamps. They were 
forced to give up and returned to camp. It was such 
events that led President Andrew Jackson to authorize 
the organization of a mounted regiment to be known as 
the Second United States Dragoons. 

The second episode portrayed the formal organization 
of the regiment. The mounted Color Guard, attired in 
the picturesque dragoon dress uniforms of scarlet, and 
blue, with plumed shakos, marched into the arena with 
the National Standard, followed by a similar guard with 
the new Regimental Standard. Troops A and B, in blue 
and white dragoon uniforms, entered at a gallop and 
formed on the right and left of the National Standard. 
The new Regimental Standard then advanced, taking its 
place on the left of the Colors, and the troops presented 
arms. During the playing of the Regimental March the 
battle streamer Florida was held out by the Color Guard. 

Events as they transpired were explained in detail over 
a broadcast system, which made it possible for the audi- 
ence to grasp readily the significance of the various his- 
torical portrayals. 

With the changing of the scene to Old Mexico the 
2d Cavalry Musical Drill Team furnished a pleasing 
interlude. Dressed in colorful Mexican uniforms and 
carrying long lances with bright streamers, this team of 
trained riders was never more appreciated. The flood 
lights playing on their bright trappings greatly enhanced 
the beauty and precision of the ride. 

The next episode was a scene from the Mexican War 
period. May’s charge at Resaca de la Palma was chosen 
to typify the gallant service of the 2d Cavalry in that 
war. A Mexican battery rode into the arena, unlimbered 
and sited its guns. At the sound of distant firing, groups 
of Mexican lancers, driven to the rear of their battery by 
approaching United States Troops, galloped across the 
arena. When the battery opened fire, the American 
troops were forced to fall back. At this moment the 2d 
Cavalry call was sounded and Captain May and his men 
charged the battery at full gallop with flashing sabers. 
The Mexican cannoneers and their supporting lancers 
were completely routed. Following this charge, the arena 
was darkened and a few moments later the searchlights 
were focused on the central portion to show a tableau 
representing Captain May, on his white horse, charging 
a Mexican field piece. This is the pose that is illustrated 
on the Regimental Coat of Arms, and is familiar to every 
2d Cavalryman. 

At the conclusion of the tableau, the battle streamers 
of the Mexican War, attached to the Regimental Stand- 
ard, were displayed. As the name of each battle was an- 
nounced over the loudspeaker a ruffle was sounded. 

The scene now changed to that of the Civil War, 
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with the sound of distant musketry and artillery. The 
standards were again given the center of the stage and, 
while battle streamers were held out and explained, long 
lines of mounted troops in the uniform of the Union rode 
slowly by in the direction of the sound of battle. The 
camp fire scene that followed the passing of the troops 
called forth much applause. A reconnaissance detach- 
ment rode in, dismounted, and went into bivouac. Groups 
of men formed about camp fires in the darkened arena 
and sang old Civil War songs to the accompaniment of 
Sisilabliams. At the sounding of taps the men lay down 
and the fires were extinguished, leaving the arena in 
darkness. 

Frontier service was typified with two episodes, the 
first being the protection of the settlers on the western 
frontier, and the second an actual Indian engagement. 
The covered-wagon scene was most effective: Six prairie 
schooners, with a party of settlers and guides, drove into 
the arena and started to make camp, ‘sl were suddenly 
attacked by a band of hostile Cheyennes. The Indians, 
in full war paint and riding bareback, soon formed a 
circle about the defending eilees: As the ring became 
smaller and the fire of the Indians more effective, the 2d 
Cavalry call was sounded and a troop of Cavalry charged 
the Indians, driving them off. After posting g cuards, che 
pioneers calmly ouined their camp making usd within 
a few minutes everyone’s attention was centered on the 
cooking, the card playing, the old-fashioned square danc- 
ing, and other incidents connected with a covered-wagon 
camp. At one side of the camp a driver was caring for 
his yoke of oxen; on the opposite side children were 
playing with a heavily laden burro that had not yet been 
unpacked; in the center were campfires, music, dancing, 
card playing, and laughter. 

The next episode showed a tribe of Indians going into 
camp. Upon the arrival of an Indian scout with news of 
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the presence of soldiers, Chief Lame Deer, his son, and 
headmen of the tribe gathered in front of Lame Deer's 
tepee. General Miles and his staff then approached the 
camp for a parley with the Indians. They were at fig 
greeted amicably by Lame Deer who then, treacherously 
and without warning, fired at General Miles. In the en. 
suing battle the Indians were routed, Lame Deer was 
killed, and the village burned. The blazing Indian tepees 
made a most spectacular scene. 

The final episode gave a suggestion of the 2d Cavalry’s 
part in the World War. Enemy machine guns at one 
end of the dimly lighted arena opened fire on a mounted 
patrol. Then came signals fired from a Very pistol, and 
a platoon, dismounting, opened fire upon the enemy, 
supported by friendly machine gun fire from the tear, 
After a time the enemy’s fire dviadbal and the platoon 

was able to advance. 

As a fitting finale to the pageant, the entire regiment 
entered the stadium, marching to music furnished by the 
gth Cavalry band. ‘The troops and detachments, 1 IN cos- 
tume or uniform, took their places in the arena in the 
order of their appearance, with the Standards halting in 
the center. As the band played the Star Spangled Ban- 


ner, the various groups saluted 1n character. 


The 2d Cavalry Centennial celebration left both men 
and officers with a keener appreciation of their affiliation 
with the regiment. It is safe to say that every man hasa 
more intimate knowledge of the history of his organi- 
zation, coupled with a new respect for those former 
members who made its gallant record possible. Numerous 
messages were received from former officers and enlisted 
men, and it was an inspiration alone to greet two former 
members, now retired, who came all the way from Cali- 
fornia to live again in the atmosphere of the 2d Cavalry, 
to renew old friendships, and to eat again at the old 
troop mess. 


Review of the Cavalry School Brigade 


No since 1917 has Fort Riley had the opportunity 
of visualizing a review of regular troops of the magni- 
tude of that presented in honor of the Chief of Cavalry, 
Major General Leon B. Kromer, on April 3, 1936. 

The Cavalry School Brigade, reinforced by all troops 
of the garrison, upon the date mentioned, presented an 
inspiring spectacle as it passed in review before the Chief 
of Cavalry. The general appearance of the troops, the 
marching, and the noticeable precision of all movements 
reflected great ctedit upon all units. 

There were approximately 2,200 of all ranks present. 
The Cavalry School Brigade consists of the 2d Cavalry; 





gth Cavalry (including the Provisional Headquarters 
Troop, Cavalry School Brigade) ; 13th Cavalry; the rst 
Battalion, 14th Field Artillery; Troop A, gth Engineer 
Squadron (motorized) ; Flight D, bids Observatias 
Squadron, Air Corps; Detachment Medical Department 
(M. & D.. S.); Detachment Medical Department 
(V. S.); and Detachment Quartermaster Corps (includ- 
ing the 72d Motor Transport Company q The brigade 1s 
commanded by Brigadier General Guy V. Henry, “Com: 
mandant, The Cavalry School; the Brigade Executive is 
the Assistant Commandant, Colonel Jonathan M. Wait- 
wright, Cavalry. 
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What Would You Do? 


SITUATION 


“| was then only a brand new 2d Lieutenant straight 
from the Academy, but I learned a lesson or two, and 
since that time have given this particular thing a lot of 
personal thought and attention.” So started Major De 
Phence in one of those gatherings at the club. “And the 
thing that annoys me particularly is that with all of the 
tactical considerations, with all of the tactical principles, 
with all of the any number of other things that we con- 
sider the new and old officer should have in his military 
training, it’s sort of a mystery to me why we don’t spend 
more time with my particular tactical hobby—defense 
of a locality. 

“Of course, conditions since that time in the early 
igio’s have changed. Our great southwest now enjoys 
peace and quiet, but to me it appears that a situation of 
that kind is not limited to a particular location. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a small command may be given the mission of 
guarding an isolated locality, say a bridge or ranch—or a 
village—either near a frontier in time of peace or in time 
of war when such a locality is close enough to an enemy 
inviting the danger of a hostile raid. 

“But without going into the whole situation—say 
Jones, let me have that chit a moment. No, no—I don’t 
intend to sign it. I want to draw a sketch on the back.” 
He forthwith produced a crude sketch which, after con- 
siderable research, was found to be a representation of the 
portion of a map shown above. 

“Here was our situation,” he continued. “The Red 
state (south) had been in civil disorder and its temporary 
government had not been recognized by our state, Blue 
(north). Blue troops had been stationed on the frontier 
for protection for some time. Pressure was brought on the 
Blue state by the Reds to remove Blue troops from the 
border. On the other hand, the insistence of Blue in- 
habitants caused Blue troops to remain stationed at all 
strategic locations. 

“The rst Squadron, 4o2d Cavalry—and bringing this 
up to date, for example—with one platoon of heavy ma- 
chine guns, one platoon of caliber .50’s and a section of 
scout cars attached, had just arrived at Eureka. Instruc- 
tion given Major C. Kurety, who was in command, were 
to the effect that Eureka would be protected from Red 
taids; that Blue inhabitants and property in the sector 
from a bend in the river two miles west of Eureka to a 
point about three miles southeast of Eureka, both in- 
clusive, were to be protected by the force. Pyrotechnics 
em indicate by red rocket if the enemy was attacking 
In force, 


























“The regimental headquarters was located about four 
miles to the northeast; and Blue cavalry troops were to 
occupy sectors adjacent to that of our squadron. 

“Major C. Kurety was one of the old school, but he 
did what anybody would do under similar conditions. 
However, as I’ve mentioned, if we bring this thing up to 
date it becomes a very interesting problem, particularly to 
one who was present when the marauding Reds took it 
upon themselves to raid our habitat. 

“History tells us what Major C. Kurety did. You see,” 
continued Major De Phence, in the meantime munching 
a pretzel, “the mission and area of responsibility were 


both well defined. 


“Now as to my present day solution, the first thing, 
of course, would be a personal reconnaissance. This I 
would do upon arrival and then, with my staff, I would 
certainly make plans to take care of the situation—any 
situation in fact which might later present itself. Such 
things as intelligence, the location of the squadron camp 
and picket lines, and patrolling and clearings to be made, 
if any; the strength of elements designated to occupy de- 
fensive works, and numerous others. 

“But rather than tell you what I would do, seeing that 
dinner is still an hour off, in this situation, 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


(For solution, turn page ) 
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SOLUTION 


Allowing time for a hasty estimate, Major De Phence 
continued: 

“IT would have my intelligence officer, S-2, establish an 
intelligence system to include liaison with units occupy- 
ing adjacent sectors; to make requisition on the higher 
echelon intelligence officers for any valuable information; 
to arrange for securing enemy information through the 
use of civil authorities; and to keep local Reds and Red 
sympathizers under surveillance. I’d have him get into 
touch with reliable citizens for Red information and in- 
vestigate all reports and rumors, no matter what the ap- 
parent foundation. 

“As to tactical dispositions, I would locate the squad- 
ron camp on the high ground in the V between the roads 
running west and northwest from Eureka. The picket 
lines I would place in the same V just east of camp, and, 
time permitting. | would construct a protecting wall of 
sand bags (sand being a gratuitous issue in that particu- 
lar country) around the camp and picket lines with the 
initial effort on the west side. 

“Regarding patrolling, I would have both A and B 
Troops furnish patrols in their sectors (Troop A, west; 
Troop B, east). Twice each night, at a different hour each 
time, a patrol of one-half squad to reconnoiter the river 
and establish contact with friendly patrols in adjacent 
sectors. I would have a patrol of one-half squad recon- 
noiter daily, just prior to dawn, all localities in which a 
large enemy group might be assembled north of the river, 
say within approximately one mile of Eureka. The scout 
cars would patrol my sector at regular intervals during 
daylight hours. The details of the patrolling would be 
varied from day to day. To get distant observation dur- 
ing daylight hours I would, in addition, establish an 
observation post in the highest building in town. 

“You may think [ know all of the answers, but as I 
say, if you have one experience, chances are you will 
avoid the sad parts of any such experience the next time. 
To continue, I certainly would clear the ravines, particu- 
larly the one along the north-south road leading from the 
bridge, of brush and small trees. It is sort of an uncanny 
feeling to know those things are there, and uncannier 
still to be able to imagine scrub and mesquite taking the 
forms of human beings and animals. 

“As to defensive works, I would prepare trenches, each 
large enough for a rifle platoon and an attached light 
machine gun squad here.” (He indicated these as shown 
on the solution sketch numbered 1 to 6.) 

“As to the occupation of these works, they would be 
occupied each night, and in daylight upon an alarm sig- 
nal, by one-half rifle squad with a light machine gun. 

“As to automatic weapons, I would have the 1st and 
2d Sections of heavy machine guns occupy positions at 
night in buildings at the east and west edges of town 
respectively. The caliber .50 Machine Gun Platoon | 
would have prepare positions at the edges of town to 
cover all four roads leading thereto. 

“Of course, also there should be a reserve always avail- 
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able. To provide it I would designate one platoon of 
each Troop A and Troop B with its light machine gun 
squad to form that reserve. And as a general alarm | 
would designate the bugle call “To Arms.’ 

“You must bear in mind that these dispositions would 
be mainly for the close-in defense of the town, especial] 
in the event of an attack at night. In case of a hostile 
threat or attack in the daytime, I would plan to meet th 
enemy, by offensive action if practicable, outside the 
town where | could utilize the advantage of maneuver 
and my mobility. 
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“You see, I may have to be stationed there for an in- 
definite period. The troops must continue their daily 
routine of administration, care of animals, and training, 
in order to maintain their efficiency, discipline, and 
morale. So I must keep my details for patrols and out- 
posts to a minimum and rely on a thorough intelligence 
system to warn me when extra precautions may be nec- 


essary. 
“And that’s that!” 


DISCUSSION 


“What’s that? Major C. Kurity wasn’t armed ot 
equipped to do those things? Wait a minute,” continued 
Major De Phence. “With situations, in bringing them 
up to date, the situation remains the same. The solution 
also is relatively the same. Take away the scout cats and 
the caliber .50 ‘machine guns and the light machine gums 
and even the heavy machine guns. If we deprive one side 
of them, remember, for consistency, the other is also de- 
prived of them. Time takes care of those matters. 
Weapons and countet-weapons go hand in hand. 

“Certain things remain the same. An all-around de 
fense must be provided. Rumors are usually rife, some 
with and some without foundation. An early morning 
attack may be almost counted upon with a concentration 
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in the vici.ity. Ihe concentration is usually effected by 
an infltrat‘on and nothing is more difficult than for 
patrols to observe without being observed where it is 
necessary for them to move in covering an area. In this 
infiltration process, as well as the concentrations, cover is 
naturally sought. Any cover, therefore, should be care- 
fully treated in defense and should be sufficiently cleared 
to make hiding very difficult. 

“For the defense proper, sufficient space for at least 
the platoon should be provided, and as an attack may be 
expected from two or more directions, at least two should 
be considered in the plan of defense. Any entrenchments 
should be so located as to be mutually supporting and 
firing data should be prepared for night firing from all 

sitions. 

“The plan of defense should include the method of 
dealing with civilian population in case of attack. This 
should be regulated by codperation with the local civilan 
authorities, so that it will be understood by all concerned. 
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Details might include.the gathering of women and chil- 
dren into certain buildings to provide more protection 
than given by their homes. The employment of the 
adult male population for defense in conjunction with 
the troops, and the clearing of certain streets or areas to 
prevent the masking of fire are very important. Assist- 
ance, if the locality warrants it, could be requested from 
local police and fire departments. 

“So, with you, I hope never again to review the es- 
sentials of the defense of the locality, but if history should 
ever take me back to situations of some 20 years ago, I 
am detetmined that I'll know what to do, and that irre- 
spective of organization or equipment. As I started out 
by saying, I have mulled over this thing for years on end 
and figure I have what these academic folks call a so- 
lution, 

“Thanks, Jones, fer the use of your chit—don’t forget 
to sign it.” (Department of Tactics, the Cavalry School.) 


May I Publish This? 


By Captain E. X. NovitTl1aTE 


the War Department. The answer is usually 
“yes” with a warning that no reference can be 
made to the War Department’s approval. The policy is 
liberal; public and private discussion on appropriate oc- 
casions by officers of the Army, in support of the military 
policy of the United States as established by law, is not 


Me I publish this?” is a question often asked 


only authorized but encouraged by the War Depart- - 


ment, (1)* 

A member of the military service may publish articles 
on military subjects that are not prejudicial to discipline 
and that contain nothing of a secret or confidential na- 
ture.(2) Papers describing work of a general scientific 
of engineering nature may be presented before appropri- 
ate scientific or technical societies or published in appro- 
priate publications, with the prior approval of the re- 
sponsible chief of arm or service.(3) By custom, the 
above rules apply to platform and radio addresses, as well 
as to published papers, but permission to deliver an ad- 
dress is requested but rarely. 

The general rules outlined above are subject to certain 
testrictions. An author is asked to differentiate between 
personal ideas or opinions, and official pronouncements. 
If a member of the Regular Army, his military status 
limits the extent to which he may, with propriety, make 
public presentations on political, diplomatic or confi- 
dential subjects and legal or administrative orders. Fur- 
thermore, he should not make any statements which 
might tend to prejudice discipline or to involve higher 
authority in controversy.(4) All public reference to pri- 


*Numbers in parentheses refer to Army Regulations as follows: 
(1) Paragraph 6, AR 600-10; (2) Paragraph 8, AR 310-10; 
(3) AR 850-25; (4) Paragraph 5, AR 600-700; (5) Paragraph 
2d, AR 600-10; (6) Paragraph 4, AR 600-700; (7) Paragraph 
10 b, AR 600-700: (8) Paragraph 7, AR 340-15. 


vate or personal transactions between officers is pro- 
hibited. (5) While official titles are prohibited in con- 
nection with commercial enterprises, (5) this does not 
mean that an officer is forbidden to use his title in indi- 
cating authorship of an article. 

Although an author has followed regulations to the 
best of his ability, he may still doubt the propriety of 
publishing his manuscript and find it necessary to ask 
permission. If the article be of a technical nature, it will 
probably be submitted to a service journal. In such cases 
the editor, acting for his chief (who is charged by Army 
Regulations with the preservation of technical secrets 
(6) and who is responsible for the propriety of material 
published in his journal), (7) is generally able to decide 
whether publication is permissible. In doubtful cases, 
the manuscript may be referred to the office of a chief of 
arm or service, to a board of officers (such as The Infan- 
try Board) to the commandant of a service school, or to 
The Adjutant General. 

Manuscripts received by The Adjutant General are 
transmitted to the Assistant Chief of Staff for Military 
Intelligence, who directs their return by appropriate in- 
dorsement, after determining the propriety of publica- 
tion. If a manuscript does not fall within those cate- 
gories that require approval, it is returned with a state- 
ment to that effect. No attempt is made to pass upon 
articles submitted by Reserve or National Guard officers 
unless on active duty or in the federal service. 

The foregoing remarks pertain to articles written by 
individuals. Official documents are subject to special re- 
strictions. With respect to secrecy they are classified as 
“secret,” ‘‘confidential’’ and “‘restricted.”’ At times these 
terms have been used rather loosely in classifying docu- 
ments. Too many papers were marked “secret” or “con- 
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fidental” that should have had a lower designation ot 
none at all. This practice not only slows office procedure 
but tends to bring about a disregard for the essential 
safeguards that should be applied to really secret papers. 

According to regulations there are only a few classes 
of documents that must be marked “secret.” These in- 
clude war plans, defense projects, certain codes and 
ciphers, and papers pertaining to war-time movements of 
troops. However, custom, or carelessness, stamps many 
a document “secret” or “‘confidential” that would be per- 
fectly harmless even if broadcast. The Navy, confronted 
with the same situation, took positive action to correct it 
by requiring the signer of a secret paper to certify that 
he considers it impossible to phrase the document in such 
a manner as to permit a classification other than secret. 
Our regulations have restricted the authority to issue 
“‘secret’’ documents to the higher echelons of the Army. 

A completely revised edition of AR 330-5, covering 
secret, confidential and restricted documents, has recently 
been issued. It would be well for every officer to familiar- 
ize himself with these regulations, for the loss or com- 
promise of a secret document may be a serious matter 
indeed. This becomes apparent once we realize that a 
document is marked “‘secret” only when the information 
it contains is of such nature that its disclosure might 
endanger the national security; cause serious injury to the 
interests or prestige of the nation, an individual, or some 
governmental activity; or be of great advantage to a 
foreign nation. It is evident that documents of this classi- 
fication should be held down to the minimum essential 


distribution on the one hand and scrupulously safe- . 


atrded on the other. 
A confidential document, though not as important as 
the secret variety, demands more than ordinary care. All 
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papers classified as “secrets” or “confidential,” EXCept cor. 
respondence, are now to be accounted for by periodic te. 
turns. 

The originator of a document should so phrase it as tp 
permit the lowest possible classification in the scale, He 
should also give careful consideration to the probable 
distribution of a document when assigning a classif. 
cation. It is highly doubtful, for instance, whether any 
document sent to twenty-odd CCC camps can be kept 
a secret. It is also unlikely that any “confidential” paper 
sent to every officer in a corps area will long remain so, 

It should be remembered that Army Regulations state 
that the contents of official communications will not be 
revealed except to those officially entitled to receive 
them. (8) The addition of the mark “Restricted,” which 
has been adopted to replace “For Official Use Only,” is 
designed to protect a document from publicity. 

The technical details of new weapons and equipment 
are particularly difficult to keep secret. The terms 
“secret,” “confidential” and “‘restricted” are applied to 
specifications, drawings, and models of technical develop. 
ments. The fact that most of our new equipment is 
manufactured in private plants or at arsenals where c- 
vilian workmen have access to the plans complicates the 
problem of keeping information concerning it from leak- 
ing out. Fortunately, the Espionage Act provides penal- 
ties for the illegal disclosure of technical information te- 
lating to national defense irrespective of its actual classifi 
cation as to secrecy, but even this safeguard does not a- 
ways prevent foreign agents from obtaining it. However, 
the mere fact that leaks do occur should not engender 
carelessness in observing the letter and spirit of the regu- 
lations designed to preserve our military sectets. 


WHEN Samson took the fresh jawbone of an ass and slew a thousand men therewith 
he probably started such a vogue for the weapon, especially among the Philistines, 
that for years no prudent donkey dared to bray. Yet, despite its initial popularity, 
it was discarded and now appears only as a barrage instrument for acrimonious de- 


bate —LiEUTENANT CoLoneL Georce S. Patton, JRr., CAVALRY. 
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A Fifty Per Cent Membership Increase 
HE United States Cavalry Association membership 


drive, instituted just one year ago, registered further 
healthy progress during the past two months, and we 
are now able to report that a fifty per cent increase in 
paid circulation of the CavaLry JouRNAL has been at- 
tained since June 10, 1935. 

As was the case during the previous ten months, the 
continuing growth in memberships is the result of ap- 
plications received from officers of all three components 
of our Army. The Regular Army, National Guard and 
Reserves each have a share in attaining this glorious record 
which gives the Association the largest membership since 
organized. 

Major Frank C. De Langton, 3d Cavalry, has proved 
to be our most fruitful supporter during the past month. 
He voluntarily set his mark at 40 memberships. The 
goth application arrived today, and from all appearances 
he will exceed his own estimate. 

The 122d Cavalry, Connecticut National Guard, 1s 
the roth National Guard regiment to enroll 100°/, of its 
oficers. We have a promise from a regiment which is to 
be number eleven, but will withhold public announce- 
ment until our next number. Two National Guard 
brigade headquarters are now in the 100°/ class, the 58th 
Cavalry Brigade having recently enrolled all members 
of its brigade staff. 

In the Regular Army further enrollments of officers 
have brought this component remarkably high, particu- 
larly when we consider the smaller membership of one 
year ago. Only twelve Regular officers above the grade 
of rst lieutenant are non-members. Colonel Troup Miller, 
the new’ commanding officer of the 11th Cavalry, has 
just sent us the applications of five officers in his regiment. 
The few organizations of Regular Army regiments who 
had overlooked their subscriptions have come into the 
fold o?_ our last number, further increasing our subscrip- 
tion list, 


"as dee 
From a Division Commander 


AJOR General William K. Herndon, commander 

of the newly formed 24th Cavalry Division, is a 
sttong supporter of the United States Cavalry Association 
and the CavaLRY JouRNAL. “I have always felt that we 
need the Association more than it needs us,” writes Gen- 
etal Herndon. “The magazine that the Association sends 
each member is worth far more than the annual dues, 
ind an officer who is not willing to support this organ- 
ation and take advantage of the fine material in the 
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Cavatry JouRNAL to advance his professional fitness 
hasn’t the interest of the Cavalry at heart, and has but 
very little business wearing crossed sabers.” 


a ae, 
Our Book Reviews 


| T is hoped that our readers are taking full advantage of 
the splendid book reviews now being published in the 
Cavacry JourNAL. The officers preparing these reviews 
are devoting considerable time in their efforts to give our 
subscribers a résumé of the contents of the newer publica- 
tions together with sufficient criticism to indicate whether 
the texts are of value to officers interested in improv- 
ing their professional qualifications. We are particularly 
pleased with the reviews published in this number. 


Tt 2 A T 


More Encomiums 


The words of praise shown below have been selected 
at random from recent correspondence: 

“T have noted a marked improvement in the journalistic 
qualitiés of the Cavatry JourNaL. * * * Many older 
officers have spoken of this improvement. * * * The 
variety of articles, their brevity and arrangement leave 


ee . ” 
nothing to be desired. 
—tLieutenant Colonel Harley C. Dagley (Cavalry), I.G.D. 


“We, in the Cavalry in Ohio look forward to receiving 
the Cavatry JournaL. The variety of professional sub- 
jects presented in this excellent publication is certainly 
of great assistance to us in our endeavor to keep abreast 


. »” 
of the latest developments in our Arm. 
—Captain Wm. B. Higgins, Adjutant, 54th Cavalry Brigade, 


Ohio National Guard. 

“The JouRNAL is getting better with each issue. 
Especially useful was your recent roster of Cavalry of- 
ficers.” 

—tLieutenant Colonel Wm. M. Grimes, Cavalry. 

“The CavaLry JouRNAL has become an_ interesting 
periodical and contains information on many subjects 
that those of us on civilian duty cannot obtain in any 
other way.” 


Lieutenant Colonel W. H. W. Youngs, Cavalry, Asheville, 
North Carolina. 





“Your January-February number is exceptionally good.” 
—Major John E. Selby, Cavalry, P.M. S.&T, New Mexico 


Military Institute. 
“Your Journal has certainly advanced by leaps and 
bounds, and I cannot begin to tell you how very much 


3 ‘ 7 
I enjoy each issue.’ 
—Major Maurice Rose, 6th Cavalry, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 
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The 1936 Olympic Equestrian Team 
By Coronet Cuartes L. Scott, Cavalry 


FTER an exhibition at the Westchester-Biltmore 

Horse Show, Rye, New York, on June 7th, our 
1936 Olympic Equestrian Team sails on June 11th for 
Europe where they will have a period of eight weeks’ 
training and conditioning before participation in the 
Equestrian Events of the XI Olympics, August 12th to 
16th. 

Upon arrival in Europe, the Dressage Team goes to 
Berlin and the Three-Day and Prize of Nations Teams 
go to Lucerne, Switzerland, to be guests of the Lucerne 
Show for a period of three weeks, training and partici- 
pating in that show. After the show, these two teams 
join the Dressage Team in Berlin. Also while awaiting 
transportation to return to the United States after the 
Olympic Games, all three teams will attend and partici- 
pate in the Aix La Chappelle Show, August 22d to 3oth. 
In short, the horses and riders we send to the Olympic 
Games this year will gain valuable experience in three 
international events. 

The officers composing the three teams are: 

Chef de Mission: Brigadier General Guy V. Henry, U. S. 

Army. 
Veterinary Officer: Captain Harvie R. Ellis, Veterinary 


Corps. 

Riders: Major Wm. B. Bradford, Cavalry, Team Captain. 
Major Hiram E. Tuttle, Quartermaster Corps. 
Captain C. Stanton Babcock, Cavalry. 

Captain Cornelius C. Jadwin, Cavalry. 
Captain Isaac L. Kitts, Field Artillery. 
Captain Milo H. Matteson, Cavalry. 
Captain Carl W. A. Raguse, Cavalry. 
Captain Earl F. Thomson, Cavalry. 

Captain John M. Willems, Field Artillery. 
1st Lieutenant Raymond W. Curtis, Cavalry. 


Of these riders, Major Tuttle, Captain Babcock, and 
Captain Kitts compose the Dressage Team. The other 
riders are available for both the Three-Day and Prize of 
Nations Events. Final selections will be made at time of 
entry, two weeks before actual participation. 

Following is a list and description of the horses in- 
cluded on the team: 


DressaGE Horses 


1. Olympic. Bay geld., 16.214, age 12, by Radius Rose- 
Odette VI, owned by Major Hiram E. Tuttle, Quarter- 
master Corps, and ridden by him in the 1932 Olympic 
Games to take third place. This horse has now had 
about seven years’ training in dressage work. 

2. Si Murray. Ch. geld., 15.3%4, age 9, by Bunting-Scrub 
Lady. Also owned by Major Hiram E. Tuttle, Quarter- 


master Corps, and used as a substitute horse in the 1932 
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Major Wm. B. Bradford, gth Cavalry, Captain of Olympic 
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Olympic Games. He has had five years’ training in 
dressage work. 

3. American Lady. Bay mare, 16 hands, age 16, by Prince 
Henry-Half a Sovereign. Purchased in Maryland as , 
U. S. remount brood mare for $200.00. Ridden by Cap. 
tain Isaac L. Kitts, Field Artillery, in 1932 in the U, §, 
Dressage Team which placed third. In training about 
six years. 

4. Knight of Khartum. Ch. geld., 16% age 12, by K of K. 
half-bred mare. Bred at the U. S. Remount Depot at 
Fort Robinson, Nebraska. A substitute horse for the 
1932 Olympic Games. In training for five years, 

All of these Dressage horses are, of course, selected for 
quality, good gaits, dispositions, and presence. 










Turee-Day Horses 






1. Jenny Camp. Bay mare, 16-1, age 10, 34 thoroughbred 
by Gordon Russell (a remount stallion) -half thorough- 
bred and part standard-bred mare. Bred at the U. $. 
Remount Depot, Front Royal, Virginia. Ridden in the 
U. S. Three-Day Team which won first place in the X 
Olympiad in 1932. Also winner of second individual 
place in this event. An exceptionally fine three-day 
horse, with courage, stamina, endurance and presence. 
In training for seven years, having passed through the 
troop officers and advanced equitation classes at the 
Cavalry School, and a very creditable showing in the X 
Olympiad. 

. Trailolka. Bay mare, 15.3, age 8, by Indian Trail (a re- 
mount stallion)-Amahalko. Bred at the U. S. Remount 
Depot, Fort Robinson, Nebraska. 

In training for four years and has passed very satisfactory 

tests in the Troop Officers Class, the Advanced Equitation 

Class and.preliminary Olympic tests. A very courageous 

and good moving, small horse. 

3. Sir K. Bay geld., 16.114, age 11, 34 thoroughbred by 
K of K (a remount stallion). Bred at U. S. Remount 
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Equestrian Team, on Don. 
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i Depot Fort Robinson, Nebraska. Owned by Major 
Georg: E. Huthsteiner, Cavalry. In training seven years, 
' in Troop Officers and Advanced Equitation Classes at 
~ the C.valry School, and also in Germany, being used 
K by Major Huthsteiner while at the German School 
PETE of Equitation at Hanover. A big, strong, good moving, 
: courageous horse. 
ning in 4. Walte: Knapp. Bay geld., 16.1, age 9, by War Note (a 
Remount stallion)-Jennie J. Douglass. Purchased as a 
’ Prince remount from D. G. Frame at Reliance, South Dakota, 
nd as a for $150.00. In training four years in Troop Officer and 
dy Cap. Advanced Equitation Classes at the Cavalry School and 
eU.S. with the Olympic Team. A big, strong, good gallop- 
y about ing horse across country. 
5. Slippery Slim. Ch. geld., 15.174, age 8, by Hackberry 
X of K. (a remount stallion)-Alpha M. Purchased at Big Spring, 
epot at Texas, from L. $. McDonald for $100.00. In training 
for the four years at the Field Artillery School of Equitation at 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma, Fort Sill Horse Show Team and 
ted for with the U. S$. Army Olympic Team. A flashy, good 
moving, good jumping horse. 
6. Scamp Boy. Br. geld., 16.2, age 7, by Scamp-Trilby. 
Was bred by and purchased from Frank Baker, Kansas 
shbred City, Missouri, for $150.00. Trained for three years in 
rough- Troop Officers Class and also Advanced Equitation Class 
U.S at the Cavalry School and with the U. S. Olympic 
in ‘he Team. A very promising young horse with exceptional 
the X jumping ability and staying power for a half-bred. 
— Prize oF NaTIONS JUMPERS 
i: 1. Don. Bay geld., 16 hands, age 16, saddle bred, by Har- 
h the rison Monroe-Ornate Maid. Owned by Major Wm. B. 
a the Bradford, Cavalry. This horse is an exceptionally cou- 
the X rageous and capable jumper and has won many jumping 
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events in the United States. He was bred in Kentucky. 


. Dakota. Br. geld., 17 hands, age g, half thoroughbred, 


by Bad Lands (a remount stallion). Dakota was pur- 
chased at Fort Robinson, Nebraska from R. V. K. Har- 
ris for $160.00 in 1931. In training four years at the 
Cavalry School in the Troop Officers and Advanced 
Equitation Classes and with the U. S. Olympic Team. 
A very powerful, agile, good moving, big horse. 


d by 3. Wampum. Ch. geld., 16.214, age 12, half thoroughbred, 
ount by Uncas (a remount stallion). Wampum was pur- 


















chased at Ogden, Utah, from Joe Thompson for $165.00 
and has been through the usual training at the Cavalry 
School and training with the U. S. Olympic Team for 
five years. An exceptionally good big jumper. 


. Masquerader. Bay geld., 15.1%, age 13; breeding, un- 


known. Purchased from E. R. Hurt at Perkins, Okla- 
homa for $165.00, issued as a remount to the 2d Caval- 


SPORTS 


West Point Team Retains Indoor Polo Title 


NC with the same trio that captured the indoor 
intercollegiate polo cup last winter, West Point suc- 
cessfully defended its title on March 28th by defeating 
Yale, at the Squadron A Armory in New York City. 
The title winning team, which won the Army's first in- 
door title last year, played throughout the season with 
Cecil Combs at No. 1; Howell Estes, No. 2; and Harry 
Wilson, back. The team was coached by Captain John 
W. Wofford, roth Cavalry, who took over the reins of 
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ry, where he was considered for a while as on outlaw. He 
was taken over, carefully handled and civilized by Ser- 
geant Klutz, 2d Cavalry and eventually showed such 
promise that he was transferred to the Olympic Team. 
A most remarkable undersized jumper. 

6. Ugly. Bay geld., 15.334, age 17; breeding,-unknown. A 
substitute horse in the 1932 Olympics. Purchased from 
C. F. Henry at Kansas City, Missouri, in 1919 for 
$180.00. Issued to 13th Cavalry at Fort Riley, where he 
was classed as an outlaw. As in the case of Masquerader, 
Ugly was reclaimed through the careful work of Corpo- 
ral W. Hockworth, 13th Cavalry and Mrs. E. N. Hardy, 
the wife of Major E. N. Hardy, and diverted into as 
courageous and honest a jumper as ever looked through 
a bridle. 

7. Ansonia. Br. geld., 15.234, age 15, half thoroughbred, by 
Yorek (a Government remount). A substitute horse 
in the 1932 Olympics. Ansonia was purchased from 
Wiley Jones at Calumet, Oklahoma, for $170.00 in 1923, 
and issued to the Cavalry Service at Fort Clark, Texas, 
as a trooper. Sergeant Thomas Robert first schooled and 
developed this horse. He seems to improve with age 
and experience. 

8. Dinger. Bay geld., 16 hands, age 7, by the East Prus- 
sian Stallion, “Dinter’—Gertrude. Bred at the U. S. 
Remount Depot, Fort Robinson, Nebraska, and de- 
veloped in the usual manner at the Cavalry School. His 
sire, “Dinter,” produced for the Army a number of ex- 
ceptional jumpers in his only two crops of colts before 
he died. Dinger showed great promise for a young 
horse. In the Olympic Games he will come in contact 
with many fine horses produced by the same German 
East Prussian Breed as his sire. 

g. Avocat. Br. geld., 15.234, age 15, half thoroughbred, by 
Yorek (a Government remount). Avocat was bred at 
the U. S. Remount Depot, Fort Reno, Oklahoma. He 
was a substitute horse in X Olympiad and like Ansonia 
seems to improve with age and experience. 

. Joe Aleshire. Bay geld., 16.114, age 16, one-half saddle 
bred and one-half thoroughbred, by Red McDonald- 
thoroughbred mare. He was purchased in Kentucky in 
1923 as a two-year old and was used in the X Olympiad. 
He has been a big winner for a number of years in the 
Army Horse Show string. 


It is interesting to note the age of the foregoing horses 
and the time required to develop an Olympic prospect. 
Attention is particularly invited to the part played by 
noncommissioned officers and students at the Cavalry 
School and Field Artillery School in the preliminary 
training and development of these horses. 







mentor from Captain Donald H. Galloway, Cavalry, at 
the close of last season, and the squad was under the 
charge of Lieutenant Colonel John B. Thompson, roth 
Cavalry, whose tireless efforts kept the horses in the best 
of condition. 

Before entering the intercollegiates, the Cadets took 
eight straight victories, which included wins over Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, Squadron A, and officers’ 
teams from Forts Myer and Hamilton and the roth Cay- 
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alry. Victories over Harvard and Yale in the tournament 
carried the string up to 22 for the past two campaigns 
without a defeat. 

Because of their clean cut victories during the regular 





U.S.M.A. Inpoor Poto TEAM 
Howe. Estes Cecit Comss Harry WILSON 


season, Army’s defending champions entered the tourna- 
ment as the odds on favorites. The Cadets first opponent 
was Harvard, the team which had been their toughest 
foe in an early season game, and it was fairly certain 
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that the victor would be the eventual winner of the cup, 
Playing with perfect team work, Army won by the close 
score of 9/4 to g. Both teams made ten goals but Har 
vard had two penalties called against them to make the 
half point difference. 

In meeting Yale in the finals, the West Pointers were 
playing the team from whom they won the title lag 
year by one-half point and the team that conquered the 
Cadets by one point in the finals of the outdoor cham. 
pionships last spring. In a hard riding and bumping con. 
test in which every man on both teams had penalties 
called on them, Army, by superior team play and ex. 
perience, won by 1074 to 6% in an interesting game 
but one that was never in doubt after the first chukker, 

Both Cecil Combs and Howell Estes will be graduated 
in June which will leave only Harry Wilson to catty on 
the enviable record of the past two seasons and it will be 
a large order as Robert Meek and Bruce Palmer, the next 
best players on the squad, are also to receive their com- 
missions this year. The latter pair will compete for the 
fourth berth on the outdoor team this spring, which will 
make a determined bid for the championship. 
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By Captain GitmaNn C. Mupcetr, gth Cavalry 


es egee with perfect weather conditions and ex- 
cellent show ring footing, the 1936 Cavalry School 
Horse Show closed on May 30, 1936, with the Hunter 
Championship Class in which Golden Gallop, the six- 
year-old son of Simon Gallop, private mount of Captain 
George G. Elms, roth Cavalry, was picked from a record 
field of 118 hunters entered in the five hunter classes. 

The management was most fortunate in having the 
following excellently qualified gentlemen accept the ar- 
duous duties as judges: 


Hunters AND Miritrary Horsks 


Colonel Pierre Lorillard, Jr., Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 

Colonel Innis P. Swift, Cavalry, Fort Bliss, Texas. 

Lieutenant Colonel Wilfrid M. Blunt, Cavalry, Fort 
Riley, Kansas. 

Major Hobart R. Gay, Quartermaster Corps, Fort 
Reno, Oklahoma. 

Major John T. Cole, Cavalry, Fort Bliss, Texas. 

Major James M. Adamson, Quartermaster Corps, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Major John H. Irving, Cavalry, Fort Robinson, Ne- 
braska. 

Porto Horses 


Colonel Innis P. Swift, Cavalry, Fort Bliss, Texas. 

Major Wm. W. Erwin, Cavalry (Retired). 

Major Hobart R. Gay, Quartermaster Corps, Fort 
Reno, Oklahoma. 





JURY FOR JUMPERS 


Major Calvin DeWitt, Jr., gth Cavalry, Fort Riley, 
Kansas. 

Major Kent C. Lambert, gth Cavalry, Fort Riley, 
Kansas. 

Major Paul H. Mortis, gth Cavalry, Fort Riley, Kan- 
sas. 

The show opened Wednesday, May 27th, with 38 
entries in the Lightweight Hunter Class. All hunters 
were: shown over the outside hunter course of fourteen 
obstacles so placed on the varied terrain that only a well 
mannered, bold jumping, and skilfully ridden hunter 
could expect to place in a class where seventy-five pet 
cent was allotted to the manners and way of going, and 
performance over obstacles. In the opening class the 
judges selected Anita Mentor, a six-year-old, Mentor 
mare bred and raised at Fort Robinson, Nebraska. Anita 
Mentor is in her second year of training and this yeat 
was trained and ridden by Lieutenant Chandler P. Rob- 
bins, Jr., as his green charger in the Advanced Equitation 
Class. Placed next to Anita Mentor were Flitter, a 
entry of the Army Horse Show Team ridden by 
Lieutenant Harold S. Isaacson, Field Artillery; Yaws, 
another Army Horse Show Team entry ridden by Cap- 
tain Cornelius C. Jadwin; and Flitaway, a Regular Class 
charger ridden by 1st Lieutenant Wm. W. Culp, Cay- 
alry. 

The Lightweight Hunter Class was followed by the 
Officers’ Charger Class, competing for the Wainwright 

























1936 
Cup, annually’ presented by Colonel Jonathan M. Wain- 


wright for tc best privately owned officers’ charger 
which has ps:ticipated in field service at the Cavalry 
School. This was a most interesting class in which the 
thirteen entrics were individually tested over a small 
course which included several turns of the ring at the 
three regulation gaits, the taking of a small obstacle from 
the walk, halting and unfolding a map, then the moving 
out on 2 loose rein while the officer studied the map. 
This was followed by a test of the reaction of the charger 
to the use of the pistol. The officer then approached a 
four-foot rail fence, dropped the top rail and, after 
arcling, to8k the remaining 3 foot, 6 inch fence from the 
gallop. At a reasonable distance beyond the jump, it was 
required that the officer halt, dismount, examine a foot, 
mount and move out of the ring at a relaxed gait. Cap- 
tain Basil G. Thayer's well trained Home Gallop repeated 
his win of last year in this class and was closely followed 
by Captain Gordon Rogers’ Piaster, Major Kent C. Lam- 
bert’s Lucky River, and 1st Lieutenant John K. Waters’ 
brown gelding Egoist. : 

The Wednesday morning session closed with a Pri- 
vately Owned Polo Class in which Major Calvin De- 
Witt’s performance on his brown T.B. mare, Sandal- 
wood, placed him first in a field of nine entries. Captain 
Henry R. Westphalinger’s Page was second; Captain 
Halley G. Maddox’s Game Bird, third; and 1st Lieuten- 
ant Cornelius A. Lichirie’s Princess fourth. 

Wednesday afternoon the many exhibitors and spec- 
tators gathered at the Riverside Race Course to witness 
the first day’s race card. 

The Thursday morning session opened with a class of 
55 entries competing in the Green Jumper Class, a class 
for horses that had never won a ribbon in a recognized 
or Inter-Post Horse Show. This class was shown over a 
dificult course of twelve obstacles in 600 yards and 
was won by the 13th Cavalry’s speedy little Spitball rid- 
den by rst Lieutenant Walter E. Finnegan. Second place 
went to Fitzera, a six-year-old Robinson bred mare by 
Fitzgibbons, a remount site of many excellent promis- 
ing young jumpers. Fitzera is a green charger of the 
Advanced Equitation Class assigned to and ridden by 
ist Lieutenant Hamilton H. Howze. Speedway, a Regu- 
lar Class Jumper, ridden by 1st Lieutenant George R. 
Mather was third with King A.B.C., a 13th Cavalry 
entry, ridden by Lieutenant Waters taking fourth. 

The second class of the morning was the Green Hunt- 
et Class of 31 entries in which Anita Mentor, winner 
of the Lightweight Hunter Class, repeated her success 
with Lieutenant Robbins again in the saddle and was 
awarded the blue. Golden Gallop, the property of Cap- 
tain George G. Elms and later destined to win the Hunt- 
et Championship, took the red; while Fitzera, the second 
horse in the Green Jumpers, placed third, followed 
closely by Xylegray, a 16-hand grey mare from the 
Field Artillery School, ridden by Captain Edward L. 
Andrews. 

The final class of the morning, Ladies’ Jumpers, was 
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won by Noria, a Fort Leavenworth entry, ably ridden 
by Miss Hazlett. Second place went to Egoist, Mrs. 
John K. Waters’ brown gelding who is beginning to 
catch his stride and one which promises much competi- 
tion in future shows. Third place was awarded Mrs. 
David Rumbough’s veteran Chandler, and fourth place 
to King Kong ridden by Mrs. Wm. B. Bradford. 

The first afternoon class was the Equestrian Team 
Fund Sweepstakes, open only to horses that had never 
won a first place in a recognized show. One-half of the 
entry fees, which was five dollars per horse, was divided 
between the first three places and the remainder went 
to the Equestrian Team Fund. The 13th Cavalry entry 
Mayme, ridden by Captain Charles H. Noble, was first, 
with Spitball, another 13th Cavalry entry ridden by 
Lieutenant Finnegan placing second, Bail, a small ex- 
polo horse ridden by Captain Thomas $. Gunby, 14th 
Field Artillery, was third, and Dintanita, a promising 
young Regular Class jumper, ridden by Lieutenant Culp 
was fourth. 

The second class of the afternoon was the Middle and 
Heavy Weight Hunters, a class of 37 entries. This class 
was won by the outstanding performance of Captain 
Thayer's Sunday Clothes, a 16.1 brown gelding possess- 
ing the style and quality that all horsemen admire. The 
judges gave the red to Peat Moss, a Field Artillery School 
entry, ridden by Captain Thomas E. Lewis. Walter 
Knapp, the Army Horse Show Team entry, ridden by 
ist Lieutenant Raymond W. Curtis, gth Cavalry, was 
third, and fourth went to Drummer Boy, a Field Artil- 
lery School entry ridden by Major Norman J. Mc- 
Mahon. 

The Thursday session closed with a closely contested 
Green Polo Class of 12 entries in which Reno Fantas, a 
green polo mount of the Advanced Equitation Class as- 
signed to and ridden by 1st Lieutenant Franklin F. 
Wing, Jr., received the blue, and Sister's F., another Ad- 
vanced Equitation Class green polo mount ridden by 1st 
Lieutenant Harry W. Johnson, was awarded the red. 
Major DeWitt’s Sandalwood, winner of the private 
mount class, was third, and Sally F., the versatile Ad- 
vanced Equitation Class mount of 1st Lieutenant James 
O. Curtis, Jr., was fourth. 

The opening class of Friday was the backbone class of 
the show, the Inter-Post Handicap Jumping, open to 
horses from Fort Leavenworth, Fort Sill and Fort Riley 
on a handicap based on previous performances. The 
handicaps were assigned by an inter-post committee com- 
posed of one member from each competing post. The 
horses were assigned to four classes, A, B, C, and D. The 
maximum obstacles for Class A horses were jumps four 
feet in height and eight feet in width. For each succeed- 
ing class one-half the obstacles were raised three inches’ 
in height and one foot in width, which made the maxt- 
mum height for Class D four feet, nine inches with a 
spread of eleven feet. 

This class attracted 87 entries of which 48 horses were 


in Class A, 22 in Class B, g in Class C, and 8 in Class D. 
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A vivid picture of the formidableness of the course of 
15 obstacles covering 1,200 yards may be obtained from 
the fact that of the 87 entries, only five no-obstacle fault 
performances were turned in and of these one was penal- 
ized with a time penalty. First, second and fourth places 
went to Class A horses with third going to a Class C 
horse. Crescent, Lieutenant Wing’s brown gelding, rid- 
den by its owner, placed first. Lame Deer, the wonder- 
ful 22-year-old Cavalry School jumper, ridden by 1st 
Lieutenant Wm. E. Chandler, was second. The 2d Cav- 
alry’s famed little Eagle, ridden by Captain Rogers, came 
from Class C to win third place, and fourth place was 
won by Speedway, a Regular Class jumper ridden by 1st 
Lieutenant George R. Mather. 

The Privately Owned Hunter Class of 14 entries was 
won by Captain Thayer's Sunday Clothes who repeated 
his win of the Middle and Heavy Weight Hunters. 
Second was Captain Elms’ Golden Gallop followed by 
Mrs. Waters’ Forlorn, in third place, and Captain 
Thayer's other entry, Home Gallop, the winner of the 
Officers’ Charger Class, in fourth place. 

The ilisciapvess session opened with a class for the Non- 
commissioned Officers’ Advanced Equitation Class, rep- 
resenting 10 Cavalry regiments, but mounted on their 
assigned school chargers. First place was won by Mad 
Neill ridden by Corporal Moore from the 8th Cavalry, 
second to Aryan ridden by Corporal Crouse of the 14th 
Cavalry, third to Soother ridden by Sergeant Groshong 
of the 11th Cavalry, and fourth to “Glint ridden by Ser- 
geant Giles of the 5th Cavalry. 

The Hunt Teams of Three was filled with a record 
entry of 25 teams. The well matched and ably ridden 
Field Artillery School Grey Team was awarded the 
first place. This team was composed of Drummer Boy, 
Aladdin and Grey Boy ridden by Major McMahon, 
Lieutenant Solem, and Captain Lewis. Second went to 
the Army Horse Show Team of Flitter, Yawn, and Wal- 
ter Knapp, ridden by Lieutenant Isaacson, Captain Jad- 
win, and Lieutenant Curtis. Third place went to the 
Regular Class entry of Hilojack, Rote Bar, and Craig 
ridden by Lieutenants Fleeger, Scherer, and Candler. 
Crescent, Fitz K., and Goldseeker, the Advanced Equi- 
tation Class entry, ridden by Lieutenants Wing, Howze, 
and Porter placed fourth. 

Friday’s session closed with a large thoroughbred type 
Road Hack Class of 45 entries which was won by Major 
Lambert’s well mannered Lucky River. Sunday Clothes, 
Captain Thayer's entry, was second, with third and 
fourth going respectively to the Army Horse Show 
entry, Bugle Bird, ridden by Mrs. Bradford and Cap- 
tain Elms’ Golden Gallop tidden by Mrs. Leslie D. 
Carter. 

The final day opened with the most exciting class of 
the show, the Inter-Post Team Jumping Class with one 
entry of four horses each from Fort Sill, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Fort Riley, and the Army Horse Show Team, on 
a handicap basis, the score of the best three horses of the 
team to count towards placing. 
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Upper: Horse Show Bowl. Course used in handicap class. 


Inter-Post Team Jumping Class. Left to right: For 
Riley Team: Lieutenants Wing, Chandler, and Culp on Crescen!, 
Lame Deer, and Dintanita. Army Horse Show Team: Lieutet- 
ants Curtis and Isaacson, and Captain Jadwin on Dinger, Flitter 
and Joe Aleshire. Fort Sill Team: Major MacMahon, Captait 
Lewis, and Lieutenant Solem on Drummer Boy, Peat Moss, and 
Aladdin. Fort Leavenworth Team: Captains Hains, Ellis, 
Comfort on Noria, Golden Gallop, and Chandler. 


Lower: Hunter Championship Class. Left to right: Captal 

Elms with Golden Gallop, Lieutenant Isaacson with Flitter, Cay 

tain Lewis with Peat Moss, Lieutenant Robbins with Amit 
Mentor. 


CENTER: 
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This class vs closely contested and resulted in a tie 
between the Frc Riley and the Army Horse Show Team 
entries, each v th 12 obstacle faults. The tie was de- 
cided by the t: cal time of the three horses of each team 
and went to th: Fort Riley team of Crescent, Lame Deer, 
and Dintanita idden respectively by Lieutenants Wing, 
Chandler, and Culp. The personnel of this team won 
the right to represent Fort Riley in an elimination held 

in May in which there were 49 entries. 

Second place went to the Army Horse Show Team 
entry of Flitter, Dinger, and Joe Aleshire ridden by Lieu- 
tenants Isaacson and Curtis, and Captain Jadwin. 

Third place was won by the Fort Sill entries of Peat 
Moss, Aladdin, and Drummer Boy ridden by Captain 
Lewis; Lieutenant Solem, and Major McMahon. 

Fourth went to the Fort Leavenworth entry of Nora, 
Chandler, and Golden Gallop, ridden by Captains Hains, 
Comfort, and Ellis. 

This class was shown over an extremely difficult course 
and Dinger, Lieutenant Curtis up, turned in the only no 
fault performance of the class. Captain Lewis on Peat 
Moss was next with only a time penalty of one point. 
Joe Aleshire, ridden by Captain Jadwin, the only horse 
entered under Class D, turned in one of the most beauti- 
ful performances of his long and creditable career as a 
top fight jumper, but unfortunately faulted at the last 
obstacle, throwing his team into a tie for first place with 


the Fort Riley entry. 


aed 
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te the guidance of Major Frederic W. Boye, 
Cavalry, the Newark Horse Show held its most 
successful show in sixteen years, April 29th to May 2d. 
Sponsored by the road (Essex Troop) Cavalry, New 
Jersey National Guard, the show attracted many of the 
largest hunter and jumper stables as well as saddle horses 
from all over the country, 





The attendance was a record over any previous year, 
the last night topping everything when the hugh drill 
shed, which covers half a city block, was packed to the 
rafters and every program was sold long before the sec- 
ond class was called. So many new and better quality 


space was used for stabling and even the exercise paddock 
had to go. 

All of the classes, with the exception of one or two in 
horsemanship, were well filled and the open jumper 
classes drew so many entries it was found necessary to 
hold eliminations each afternoon. One class in the saddle 





| cee ; 
* division in particular, the Five Gaited Stake, drew eleven 


of the best gaited horses seen together in one ring for 
some time. 





The hunter events drew as fine a lot of timber toppers 
as have been seen anywhere while the three gaited saddle 
classes brought forth a goodly number of young horses 
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horses were shown this year that every available bit of - 


The Children’s Horsemanship Class was awarded to 
Miss Blair Louise Rogers with a nice performance on her 
father’s mount Barbara K.-Second place went to Miss 
Blunt on Big Parade, third to Miss Patsy Smith on 
Cayuga, and fourth to Master Ellis on Jimmy. 

The final class of the show, the Hunter Champion- 
ship, as stated before, was won by Captain Elms’ valu- 
able Golden Gallop over the blue and red ribbon winners 
of the five preceding hunter classes. 

Second place went to the Army Horse Show Team’s 
entry Flitter, third to Captain Lewis’ Peat Moss, and 
fourth to Anita Mentor. 

Much interest was added to the 1936 show due to 
the fact that it was the last opportunity for the Cavalry 
School to witness the performance of the horses that 
have trained here and will represent the United States in 
the Equestrian Events of the 1936 Olympics in Berlin. 
The fact that more of the Army Horse Show Team en- 
tries were not placed among the winners was due to the 
tremendous disadvantages they were under in competing 
against excellent jumpers and yet conceding six to nine 
inches on each obstacle under the F.E.I. rules where the 
first time over the course was used in deciding all ties on 
total faults. 

The trophies presented the winners of the many classes 
were the most elaborate and useful of many years. 
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16th Annual- Newark Horse Show 


By Warren H. KENNET 


which were making their debut in the show ring. Many 
of the exhibitors expressed satisfaction with the treatment 
they received at Newark and promised they would be 
back again next year. 

There were many innovations this year. Using a num- 
ber of the ideas he brought from the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, Major Boye designed four new jumping 


courses, two for the hunters. and two for the jumpers, 
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Rinc at Newark Horse SHow 
Troopers’ horsemanship class is showing. 
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which were well received. The hunter courses had ob- 
stacles a hunter would be likely to meet in the actual 
hunt field while the courses used for the jumper classes 
required exacting performances. 

Four judges were used for these classes and they were 
rotated in pairs in various combinations. Another thing 
which aided in keeping the show on time was the use of 
a short wave radio set in the ring to bring the results to 
the announcer, who gave the results before the ring was 
cleared. 

Miss Frances M. Dodge, the automobile heiress of 
Rochester, Mich., and Mr. and Mrs. Louis Kaiser of 
Bethal, Conn., divided most of the awards in the three 
and five gaited saddle classes. Miss Dodge’s fine steppers 
took the Three Gaited Championship, the $250 stake, 
five first place ribbons, three seconds and four thirds. 
Society Barrymore, a grand looking bay mare, supplanted 
Etta Kett, a stable mate, the winner last year, in both the 
stake and championship. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kaiser won the $250 Five Gaited Stake 
and Championship, besides taking five blue ribbons, 
with Gold Digger, a fine flashy chestnut gelding. His 
fame was known before he came to Newark for he won 
the $1,000 Five Gaited Championship Stake at the Na- 
tional Horse Show in New York last year, and the 
championship at Boston, also accounting for the gelding 
stakes at the Empire State Fair, Devon, Springfield and 
Boston shows, as well as second in the gelding stake 
and third in the $10,000 open five gaited stake at Louis- 
ville. 

The main awards in the Hunter division went to R. R. 
M. Carpenter’s Diiwyne Farm of Montchanin, Del., and 
Miss Helen Bedford’s Wynfromere Farm of Green 
Farms, Conn. Miss Bedford only shipped two horses and 
one of them was Woodfellow, a fine made brown geld- 
ing, which surprised everyone by beating Mr. Carpenter's 
King Vulture at every turn and finally annexing the 
championship. 
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The Jumper Championship went to Patrick MDe. 
mitt’s short coupled little dun mate, Pretty Good but i 
was Mr. and Mrs. William J. Kennedy’s High Tide, 
high leaping brown gelding which drew top money in 
the $250 jumper stake. Mrs. Helen R. Benson’s chestnut 
mare, Rocking Moon won the four day Touch and Op 
Sweepstake with Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Untermyer’s blac 
gelding Cinelli, last year’s jumper champion, second, 

The military classes were well filled also. Six military 
teams competed in the nightly military jumping classe, 
They were West Point, the Second Corp Area, the 61s 
Cavalry Division of New York City, the Essex Troop, 
Troop G of the New York State Police at Troy and the 
New York City Police. The Second Corp Area team of 
Captain Frank DeK Huyler, Captain James Callicut and 
Lieutenant George van allicante Kaufman won the Team 
Jumping Championship, with the West Point trio of 
Captain John W. Wofford, Captain Clarence K. Darling 
and Captain Andrew A. Frierson, second. The Individual 
Jumping Championship went to Captain Wofford on 
Round-Up. 

The Troopers’ Mount Class went to Sergeant Albert 
Tearse of Troop K, 102d Cavalry, riding Bold Boy while 
the Instructors’ Perpetual Challenge Cup for noncom- 
missioned officers’ horsemanship was awarded to 1st Ser- 
geant Robert F. McGarry of Troop F, 1o2d Cavalry. 
The Officers’ Charger Class ribbon was presented Lieu- 
tenant Paul F. Burke of the Essex Troop who rode 
Deacon Butler. Captain Wofford was runner up with 
Tarvia. 

Sergeant Ralph Stoddard of the Essex Troop Horse 
Show Team and a member of Troop B, won the 
Troopers’ Jumper Class with John A., and Private Eugene 
Lynch, also of Troop B, won The Captain Rupert F. 
Mills Perpetual Memorial Challenge Trophy for the 


Privates’ Horsemanship Class. Private Lynch also won 
the cup in 1934. 
1 


Fort Meade’s April Horse Show 


By First LieuTeNANT Cuarces P. Brxet, 4th Cavalry 


HE fourth and final Horse Show of the Winter Sea- 

son took place in the post riding hall on April 8th 
and gth. Te terminated the garrison training, and ushered 
in the field training period of our annual program, as well 
as serving as a measure of progress in horsemanship dur- 
ing the past six months. 

Results were very gratifying as the performances in 
both jumping classes, and in the exhibition rides, which 
formed a part of the show, were uniformly good. 

Considerable emphasis has been placed during the year 
on the military seat as taught at the Cavalry School for 
both jumping and ordinary riding; and this emphasis has 
borne fruit in the form of greater smoothness of perform- 
ance on the part of both horses and riders. 


Wings of the usual type found in horse shows wert 
discarded in this show, imitation trees of canvas about 
five feet high and painted green being substituted. The 
trees are similar to those used by the Army Horse Show 
Team, and they added much to the appearance of the 
arena, besides giving horses and riders more room if 
which to maneuver the rather intricate courses. 

Two events which were hotly contested and which had 
occupied the attention of all concerned during the wit 
ter were the Officers’ and noncommissioned Officers 
Jumper Championships. Both were scored on the same 
basis; i.e., the officer and noncommissioned officer who 
scored the most points for the entire season in his respec: 
tive jumper classes, was awarded the title, accompant 
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with appropr: .:te ribbon and prize. Captain John H. 
Stodeer, 4th Cavalry, on Copper King captured the honor 
inthe officers division, while Sergeant Brossard of Head- 
quarters Troop, riding the same horse, took first money 
among the noncommissioned officers. 

One of the features of all our shows has been exhi- 
bition rides of various kinds. The equitation class from 
the 2d Squadron under Captain Wm. S. Biddle, 4th Cav- 
ilry, staged a very excellent ride based on schooling 
movements executed in unison, which was enthusiastic- 
ally received by the crowd. A little later in the program 
Troop A, 4th Cavalry, not to be outdone, put on a troop 
drill over small obstacles, which ended in a grand finale 


tq 


with the troop leaving the arena in column of twos be- 
hind the guidon through a blazing fire jump. 

Competition in all the jumper classes was keen. The 
Noncommissioned Officers’ Open Jumping was decided 
only after three jumpoffs with the jumps raised until two 
of the obstacles stood at 4’ 4”. Obstacles in the Officers’ 
Open Class were raised to 4’ 2” before a winner could 
be picked; and the ladies went around three times, the 
last time at 3’ 10” before the class was decided. 

Everything considered, the winter horse shows were a 
great success from the standpoint of sport, horses de- 
veloped, and improved riding in the command generally. 
We hope that they may be made a part of our training 
next year. 


T 


Horse Show Calendar 


INTERNATIONAL SHOWS 


June 18-21—4th Officiel Concours Hippique, Amsterdam. 

July 4-12—22d Officiel Concours Hippique, Lucerne. 

November 18-26—Royal Agricultural Winter Fair, Toronto, 
Canada. 


Domestic SHows 


June 21—West Terrace, Danbury, Connecticut. 

July 10-12—Westchester Country Club, Rye, N. Y. 

July 16-18—Monmouth County, Rumson, N. J. 

August 6-7—Bath County, Hot Springs, Va. 

August 20-21—Clarke County, Berryville, Va. 

August 31-September 5—Erie County, Hamburg, N. Y. 
September 2-3—Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

September 7-11—Empire State Fair, Syracuse, N. Y. 


September 11-12—Harrisburg, Pa. 

September 12—Fairfax, Va. 

September 15-17—Mineola, N. Y. 

September 19—Charlottesville, Va. 

September 21-26—Springfield, Mass. 

September 23-26—Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

September 25-26—Montclair, N. J. 

September 25-26—Orange, Va. 

October 1-3—Piping Rock, Locust Valley, L. I., N. Y. 
October 2-3—Fredericksburg, Va. 

October 2-3—Maryland Hunts, Worthington Valley, Md. 
October 9-10—Warrenton, Va. 

October 22-25—Inter-American, Chevy Chase, Md. 
November 4-10—National Horse Show, N. Y. 
December 3-6—110th Cavalry, Boston, Mass. 
December 12—Westchester Indoor, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


CoMMAND CARRIES with it not only personal and other qualities which enable a 
commander to maintain his prestige, size up the situation, and arrive at proper and 
logical conclusions, but it involves also a knowledge of the workings of the several 
subdivisions of the organization, as well as ability to make the greatest possible use 
of this organization. We all admire leaders, but command goes beyond that, and 
while including leadership as a very necessary part of command, includes also execu- 
tive, organizational, and administrative capacity —Maj. Gen. Epwarp L. Kine. 
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THE AMERICAN ARMY IN FRANCE. By Major 
General James G. Harbord, U. S. A. (Retired ). Little 
Brown and Company, Boston, 1936. 632 pages, with 
17 illustrations, and g maps; with a foreword by Ph. 
Petain, Marshal of France. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Colonel J. M. Wainwright, Cavalry, 
Assistant Commandant, the Cavalry School. 


With a wealth of distinguished service in the old Regu- 
lar Army behind him, General Harbord went to France 
in May, 1917, with General Pershing, the Commander- 
in-Chief; as Chief of Staff of the American Expeditionary 
Forces. What with his experience as Chief of Staff; as 
Commander of the Marine Brigade and of the Second 
(Regular) Division, and finally as Commander of the 
Services of Supply, perhaps no American officer except 
the Commander-in-Chief had a broader point of view ot 
a more accurate conception of the American Army in 
France than General Harbord. Who, therefore, 1s more 
highly qualified than he to write its history? 

Commissioned a Second Lieutenant of Cavalry in 1891, 
the author served through the several grades in his chosen 
arm, and for a number of years, while a Captain, held 
positions of distinction and of great responsibility in the 
Philippine Constabulary. When war was declared, on 
April 6, 1917, he was a Major of Cavalry on duty as a 
student officer at the Army War College. 

In his work, the author builds up an interesting and 
instructive background of the American participation in 
the World War by setting the political and economic 
stage of the time, showing as clearly as any one may 
why we went into the war and why we delayed so long 
in doing it. He points out the various features of our lack 
of preparedness for war, clearly sets forth the high pro- 
fessional level of our little pre-war Army, and discusses at 
some length the considerations that led to the fortunate 
selection of Major General John J. Pershing to command 
the American Armies in France. He also describes in 
some detail the selection of the staff that the Commander- 
in-Chief took with him to France. 


Beyond doubt, one of the outstandingly interesting 
pieces of staff work of the A. E. F. was done during the 
formative period of the American Army in France; that 
was the intelligent planning for our part in active opera- 
tions and for the great supply system that must function 
smoothly if the fighting man at the front was to be 
properly fed and adequately supplied with ammunition 
and the other vital sinews of war. Under the general 
direction of General Pershing and the immediate super- 
vision of his Chief of Staff, General Harbord, this great 
work was accomplished within a few months after arrival 
of the staff in France. The author describes all of this 
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in his work in a way that -may well serve as a model for 
any who, in future, may be called upon to organize a 
great overseas effort by our armed forces. 

Following the arrival in France of the first two or three 
of our fighting Divisions, continued pressure on the part 
of our Allies was brought to bear upon General Pershin 
to feed our troops into the Allied Armies as replacenidie 
thus preventing, or at least seriously delaying, the forts 
tion of a purely American Army. This struggle con- 
tinued for months; and, although the Commander-in- 
Chief generously donated the services of any or all of his 
combat units to stem the tide of Teutonic advance in the 
spring and early summer of 1918, he finally succeeded in 
establishing the First American Army only in time to 
straighten out the St. Mihiel Salient in September, 1918, 
General Pershing’s struggle with this problem, and the 
force and determination he displayed in its solution, is 
described in a way that indicates General Harbord’s entire 
familiarity with the subject. He leaves no doubt that 
he, as Chief of Staff, was often called to the council of his 
great commander in this struggle for the integrity of the 
American Army. 

Realizing the soldierly ambitions of his Chief of Staff, 
the Commander-in-Chief, upon completion of the period 
of organization of the A. E. F., assigned General Har- 
bord to command the Marine Brigade of the Second 
(Regular) Division. General Harbord joined and took 
command of his Brigade just prior to its heroic action 
in and near the Bois de Belleau; to become known to 
future generations of Frenchmen as the Bois de Brigade 
de Marine. The author's story of his temporary transi- 
tion from a Cavalryman to a Marine is full of lietle bits 
of dry humor that General Harbord’s old friends have 
learned to love. 

Following the Marne Defensive, the author was pto- 
moted to command the now famous Second Division just 
before it marched to battle at Soissons where it, with the 
veteran First Division, wrote one of the most glorious 
chapters of the history of America in the World War. 
His description of the battle of Soissons may be used by 
the military student as an example of a highly successful 
major offensive operation where surprise, coupled with 
rapidity of movement and boldness of execution, were the 
dominant key-notes to success. And then he bid farewell 
to the fighting line. 

Realizing the extreme importance of the proper pro 
curement, storage and issue of military supplies and 
munitions of war, General Pershing, within less than two 
weeks after the battle of Soissons, relieved General Hat- 
bord of command of the Second Division and detailed 
him to command the Services of Supply. The author at 
once made a very complete inspection of all the great 
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supply estab! shments of the S. O. S. (Services of Sup- 
ply). His gr: phic description of these all 1 important nerve 


centers; the «:teries supplying food, equipment and mu- 
nitions; giv one a picture of which few who spent the 
war at the ficnt have any conception. 

The Commander of the S. O. S. soon realized that 
service in thc supply zone was all gruelling work with no 
chance of the glory, or perhaps the heroic death, that 
may come to the fighting man. The morale of the sol- 
diet of the S. O. S., devotedly doing just as much to 
win the war as the front-line doughboy, appeared de- 
pendent upon a substitute for that doughboy’s D. S. C. 
for heroism. He, therefore, instituted competition be- 
tween units in the performance of their duties in the 
supply service, and the resultant efforts of units and indi- 
viduals were, in some cases, well worthy of the best tra- 
ditions of our service. The author tells of all this and 
of many other details of his great command in a way to 
awaken the admiration of the most hardy fighting man, 
whose efforts would have been futile without the loyal 
support of the Supply Echelon of the A. E. F. 

The author’s description of the two purely American 
great battles—St. Muihiel and the Meuse- -Argonne of- 
ae is truly a worthy record of the brave men and 
gallant divisions that first straightened out the St. Mihiel 
salient and then stormed the heights of the Argonne 
forest, swept the enemy from the valley of the Aire River, 
from the rugged heights to the east, drove him north 
and east of the Meuse river, and finally destroyed his 
power to longer make war in France. And then the 
armistice. 

The machinery of the S. O. S. is first slowed, then 
stopped, then reversed. The author tells us how two 
million Yankee soldiers in France were sent home with 
the same efficiency as that which had provided transpor- 
tation for them and their supplies from the homeland to 
the fighting front in France. 

Your reviewer hopes, should these poor lines ever be 
tead by the author (General Harbord), his old beloved 
troop commander, that the General will realize how much 
we siete of today appreciate what he, of our pre- 
war Cavalry, has contributed to the military history and 
soldierly literature of our time. 


THE INFANTRY BATTALION IN WAR. By Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Walter R. Wheeler, Infantry. 356 
pages. The INFANTRY JourNAL, Washington, D. C., 
1936. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Lieutenant Colonel Terry de la M. Allen, 
Cavalry. 


The author, Lieutenant Colonel Walter R. Wheeler, 
has furnished a treatise of great importance in this logical 
discussion of the duties pit functions of the battalion 
and subordinate unit commanders and in the clear expo- 
sition of the functioning of all units actually contained 
in or attached to the Infantry battalion. The past ex- 
perience of the author as a battalion commander, and as a 
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regimental brigade and division staff officer in the opera- 
tions of the rst Division, in the World War, has given 
him an invaluable background as a basis of study. 

The theoretical discussion of the functioning of an 
Infantry battalion in modern warfare is convincingly re- 
inforced by deductions from historical examples. “These 
examples particularly impressed one with the need of the 
application of common sense in solving each tactical situ- 
ation as it arises. When the commander involved posses- 
ses the asset of leadership in addition to common sense, 
he has a double advantage over his opponent not so 
gifted. 

The author gives an interesting exposition of the the 
organic parts sad all attached elements of the Infantry 
baaeilieen, of the advance to battle under all conditions, 
of offensive operations, of defensive operations, of larger 
units from the viewpoint of the battalion commander, 
and of the needs of an Infantry battalion during a rest 
period. This ordinarily dry subject matter is discussed in 
a very engaging style ‘and. gives the reader an interesting 
side light on the practical aspects of troop leading, a part 
of our military training often neglected through infre- 
quent opportunities for. aeeel command duty. 

There is a great deal of subject matter in this book 
which should be helpful to Cavalry officers today in 
solving vital questions which confront us in the manipu- 
lation and armament of Cavalry. 

The author’s basic assumption is that the Infantry 
battalion is the fundamental tactical unit of the Infantry 
arm. In attack, battle is preéminently i in the hands of 
the battalion commander; in defense, the battalion hold- 
ing a center of resistance is the basis of defense. The 
battalion is normally the smallest Infantry unit for which 
the light artillery executes fires. 

The author very aptly describes the required function- 
ing of a battalion commander in battle as being a leader 
of combat rather than a director of operations. Generally 
speaking, the battalion is the largest Infantry unit most 
susceptible to the combat leadership of its commander. 
While the battalion may operate in a wide frontage, the 
battalion commander should be able to get information 
from and make his influence felt on any part of that 
frontage. Although the commander leads his organi- 
zation in battle through orders to his companies and 
attached units, emergencies may arise that require his 
personal leadership of hesitant elements. 

The author pays a very fitting tribute to infantry pla- 
toon commanders of past and future wars. He cites the 
fact that the battalion commander frequently thinks in 
terms of platoons. The vexing question of battalion 
frontages, besides the ever present question of terrain, 
depends on the availability of platoons. In an attack he 
may direct the company commanders how to arrange 
their platoons, and in a defense the availability and ar- 
rangement of the platoons are always the controlling 
factors. 

An apt quotation is cited wherein it is stated that 
ten per cent of a battle is orders, the remaining ninety 
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per cent being execution. A few well directed machine 
guns may defeat any strategy. There is also quoted the 
report of General Pershing on the Meuse-Argonne of- 
fensive, wherein he states that the heaviest burden fell on 
the commanders of platoons, companies, and battalions, 
who carried the responsibility of leading and directing 
newly arrived and partly trained men. 

The battle tactics of an Infantry battalion are very 
pertinently described as being quite similar to the in- 
fighting of the prize ring; a blow by the enemy should 
automatically receive a counterblow. The author further 
explains his interpretation of one of the greatest diffi- 
culties of battle: the higher commanders have to base 
their decision on advance information, whereas the front 
line situation may so have changed as to have developed 
a need for different orders, thereby often leaving the 
battalion commander on his own initiative. Such a con- 
dition often requires the battalion commander to carry 
on his combat with what he had when he started into 
battle. He can request assistance and support, but he may 
never get it. 

Admitting these conditions, one is impressed with the 
necessity of the stipulation that Infantry battalions should 
be self-contained units, able to provide for their own 1m- 
mediate self-supporting needs. Are not the same con- 
ditions equally applicable to our Cavalry squadrons? 

In this book we are also impressed with the fact that 
the battalion commander must know his distantly sup- 
porting weapons and needs as well as he knows his rifle 
companies and his close supporting weapons with their 
needs and limitations. Command decentralizes during an 
attack; the supporting fires during the later stages of an 
advance will have to be decided on and called for by the 
Infantry battalion commander. The author quotes a 
successful Infantry commander in the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive as follows: “Our success may be attributed to 
the fact that Infantry and Artillery officers knew each 
other personally, and had confidence in each other's 
ability.” 

The requirement for proper battalion staff functioning 
is thoroughly illustrated and explained. Therein is ex- 
plained the necessity of a staff which can lift the burden 
of detail from a battalion commander. 

The need for control and proper staff functioning ts 
reiterated throughout. Control, of course, depends to a 
large extent on communications, the maintenance of 
which is always vital. Possibly the author overestimates 
the necessity for an elaborate system of communications; 
for in his historical reference he cites instances wherein 
communication for an Infantry battalion was dependent 
on runners. 

Staff functioning to assist control is illustrated in the 
necessity for maintaining command posts, etc., without 
the constant supervision of the commander. 


The author very appropriately dwells on the necessity 
for maintaining morale in the Infantry battalion, and 
cites it as being one of the most necessary preoccupations 
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of a leader and as being one which cannot be expressed 
in rules. He quotes historically in saying that successfy| 
troops have always had good morale. ; 


The author refers to a research of World War exper 
ence which states that poor morale was more often due to 
disgust and exhaustion from hardship unnecessarily in- 
curred than from fear of the enemy. Such a mental and 
psychological reaction is believed to be particularly ap- 
plicable to American troops. Lack of anticipation in pto- 
viding water, hot food, etc., and especially unnecessary 
marching and countermarching, which indicate uncer. 
tainty and vacillation on the part of the commander and 
staff, are mentioned as being most destructive on morale. 
Historical instances are cited, wherein morale was con- 
siderably boosted by the exercise of a little forethought on 
the part of the commander in providing for the early dis. 
posal of blanket rolls and other impediments, not actually 
necessary to combat. Stonewall Jackson is quoted as say- 
ing that the hardships of unnecessary forced matches ate 
often more painful than the danger of battle. 


The approach march may end in an assembly area, 
wherein proper forethought might have provided a hot 
meal, a short well earned rest, and a lightened pack. 
Failure to provide such conveniences seriously impaits 
the doughboy’s combat morale. 


The author constantly infers that the labors of the 
troop and staff officers have only just begun, instead of 
being just finished when the day’s march is completed. 


Are not these lessons and inferences mentioned by the 
author equally applicable to the Cavalry? With men 
and horses both to care for, we should be doubly careful 
to anticipate their needs at every opportunity, and to 
avoid unnecessary chores and senseless delays. If the In- 
fantry is so keenly observant of the need to furnish fre- 
quent hot meals and to reduce the periods of carrying full 
packs, with our newly acquired motor transportation 
could we not also furnish frequent meals, reduce the in- 
dividual horse loads, and above all, use our motor trucks 
to replace some of the less necessary loads, such as kitchen 
packs, etc.? 

The author very appropriately also stresses the need 
for physical fitness on the part of all commanders. He 
refers to the list of successful commanders who have pte- 
served their energy through retention of their physical 
fitness. 

The author apparently seems to advocate the need for 
the light artillery section (accompanying gun) to op 
pose armored fighting vehicles, which might be en- 
countered by an Infantry battalion. Might not better 
results for the infantry battalion, with less battalion 
overhead, be attained through the addition of a section of 
caliber .50 machine guns? 

Time and space do not permit one to dwell sufficiently 
on the advantages of this volume to an Infantry officer. 
Familiarity with its contents is bound to give one a more 
practical knoweldge of all aspects of Infantry troop lead- 


ing. 
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HAIL, CAF >AR! By Fletcher Pratt. Harrison Smith 
and Rober: Haas, New York, 1936. 349 pages, with 


28 illustrations, and 10 maps. $3.50. 


Reviewed | Captain John R. Embich, Chemical War- 
fare Service, Instructor, The Cavalry School. 


In an intimate biography of Julius Caesar, Fletcher 
Pratt introduces a humane and brilliant character. He 
begins the biography by showing Caesar embroiled in a 
state and domestic affair caused by his wife, Pompeia, 
and Publius Clodius. Caesar is shown as enduring the 
contumely with all the fortitude of a born aristocrat. 
The author points out that the family of Caesar is one of 
the most artistocratic in Rome. He was an aristocrat but 
also a radical born of aristocrats. He had a vision of pub- 
lic service much higher than that of guarding privileges 
which were merely his by birth. 

Caesar was the creator of a new Rome where all classes 
should receive the same justice and the same punishment 
by the courts. He saw distinctly that the aristocrats 
could no longer handle the Roman empire. The Senate 
was embroiled in feuds and hostile cliques fought one 
another in the name of patriotism. The author first shows 
Caesar starting for Spain after his unfortunate domestic 
affair and likewise after Crassus had paid Caesar's obli- 
gations. Caesar returns from Spain after a successful ad- 
ministration and also a successful war, which the Roman 
Senate did not authorize, and asks for a triumph. This 
was denied him because the senators had had trouble 
enough with radicals who believed that the state existed 
for the purpose of doing justice to the government. His 
proposal for a triumph was talked to death in the Senate. 
This was the method used by a group of old men who 
believed they were ruling the world by words. The 
author points out that the Senate had used these tactics 
before, having talked to death the honor of Pompeia and 
the gold of Crassus. ° 

Caesar did not regretfully retire when a triumph was 
denied him. He rode into the city with a few friends to 
stand for the election as the Chief Legislator of Rome. 
If elected he would meet the talkers on their own ground. 
When the votes were counted, Caesar was first. The con- 
setvatives expected a revolution. Nothing happened until 
Cato began to oppose Caesar’s land bill, which aimed to 
reinstate the veterans on public lands. After listening to 
Cato, who talked on and on for sometime, Caesar rose 
and held up his hand with an order to the victors to take 
that man to prison. The Senate grieved; they all fol- 
lowed Cato into the street, wringing their hands as 
though at a funeral. This effort in the interests of the 
government was not new; it had been tried by Marius 
but was overthrown by Sulla. Thus began a series of 
new laws aimed at justice for not only Romans but for 
Roman colonists who had been oppressed by avaricious 
governments. 

After an especially stormy consular period in which 
the first Triumverate was formed of Caesar, Crassus, and 
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Pompey, Caesar laid down his title to office to take com- 
mand of the forces in Gaul. 

The author considers his consular period was a failure 
because he had not won the codperation of the Senate 
but had jammed the new laws down their throats. This 
meant that when Caesar was sent far away to Gaul the 
privileged classes again exercised their rights to privilege. 

Caesar’s first onset was with the Helvetians. The 
Helvetian warriors numbered 92,000 men. Caesar had 
but four legions. Caesar crossed the Rhodanus ‘‘march- 
ing like wild fire through a forest,” and surprised the 
Helvetians. 

His engineers threw a ponton bridge over the Arar 
and crossed over in one morning, thereby accomplish- 
ing what it had taken the Helvetians three weeks to do. 
This incident is mentioned since it is the first of the 
astonishing engineering exploits which marked Caesar's 
campaign. It can be said that Caesar is the first great 
engineer in war. Within his regiments there must have 
been the greatest number of engineering minds of any 
army of ancient history. 

Another excellent example of Caesar’s ability as an 
engineer in war is shown by his defeat of Galba, who 
led against him a force of 300,000 men. Caesar dug his 
camp on a tongue of high ground with a river at his back 
and a marsh at his front and waited Galba, having care- 
fully stored his stronghold with corn to resist a siege. 
The enemy attacked Caesar but was severely repulsed. 
They then made the decision to march away and to at- 
tack elsewhere. Caesar grasped this opportunity to turn 
the march into a route by launching his well-trained 
Cavalry upon the marching Cavalry of Galba’s army, 
and defeated it decisively, although its first defeat was 
at the hands of Caesar's engineers. 

The author makes the statement that Caesar is not a 
great general. Colonel Dodge has pointed out clearly 
that Caesar contributed a great deal to the art of war. 
His method was not Napoleonic in that he did not aim 
to complete the campaign and the war with one great 
battle planned in advance. Caesat’s method was to bring 
up his army, place it in a well nigh impregnable position 
and speedily defeat the enemy in event an improper 
move was made. 

Caesar’s greatness, it is pointed out, lay in applying 
the political situation to the war and the war to the 
political situation so that decisive results were gained as 
much or more by political maneuvering as by the swift 
marches of his regiments. 

But this is a distinct contribution to the art of war at 
that time. 

In summary it may be said that the author has pre- 
sented the picture of a brilliant mind, an able art critic, 
a statesman and a general. Caesar does not seem Roman ~ 
in the picture drawn but rather a modern statesman 
trained in humanities and serving the state in the manner 
of a modern soldier-statesman. 

It is for the reader to decide whether this modern pic- 
ture of Caesar is the correct one, in view of the already 
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voluminous literature that has described him in a differ- 
ent light. But this is the author’s distinct contribution 
to portraits of Julius Caesar. 


THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND. By Halloway H. 
Frost, Commander, U. S. Navy. The United States 
Naval Institute, Annapolis, Maryland, and B. F. 
Stevens & Brown, Ltd., London, 1936. 542 pages, 15 


illustrations, many charts. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Lieutenant Colonel Harold C. Vander- 
veer, Field Artillery. 


The battle of Jutland, or of the Shagerrak, was incom- 
parably the greatest naval action of modern times. And 
we are concerned here with a review of the most com- 
plete critical narrative of that action yet produced by an 
American pen—perhaps by any pen. More authoritative 
reviews will appear in the naval journals; here, we can 
do little more than record appreciation of a. sailor’s 
splendid critique. 

The brilliane author of The Battle of Jutland is re- 
membered with enthusiasm by many officers of the 
Army who had served with him, and who were shocked 
at news of his untimely death only a little more than a 
year ago. He had been a member of the faculty of the 
Army War College and of the faculty of the Command 
and General Staff School. 

A frequent and brilliant writer on naval affairs, Com- 
mander Frost devoted much study to the Jutland opera- 
tions, on which he had published three critiques previous 
to the present volume. This study had continued over a 
period of about eighteen years; each new source of au- 
thentic material had been examined, and the final re- 
vision of the sketches and redraft of the material which 
go to make up the present volume were not undertaken 
until it quite recently became evident that there were at 
hand practically all the original data that are ever likely 
to be procurable. The sketches were completed, and the 
text nearly complete, at the time of Commander Frost's 
fatal illness. Final preparation of the manuscript for pub- 
lication has been carried out by brother officers who were 
familiar with the work and who quite obviously have 
adhered closely to the author’s thought and viewpoint. 
Commander Frost’s last work commences with three 
chapters outlining the general course of the World War 
to midsummer of 1916. This is not a history of the detail 
of battle, but a broad picture of the inter-relationship and 
the effect of campaigns, both naval and military, all over 
the world. A better brief general picture of the progress 
of the war as leading up to Jutland could not be desired; 
when Commander Frost turns to the details of naval op- 
erations in the North Sea, he has prepared the reader 
with a general understanding of the vast influence of 
sea power upon the course of the war, of the peculiar 
configuration of land and water areas north and west of 
Europe which so profoundly affected operations, and of 
the then prevailing British and German concepts of 
naval strategy and tactics. 
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Then follow four chapters recounting in detail naval 
operations in the North Sea and neighboring waters 
during April and May of 1916, with particular emphasis 
upon the operations of 25th April and of 4th My. 
These chapters provide a colorful prelude to the titantic 
events of 31st May and 1st June, leading the reader by 
narration to a vivid realization of the conditions of the 
opposing forces, the problems with which they were 
confronted, the ends which they sought and the doc. 
trines by which they were commanded. 

The fourteen chapters which, covering the period 3oth 
May-tst June, inclusive, describe in detail the greatest 
sea fight since Trafalgar, present a masterpiece of critical 
narrative. It is not possible that so detailed an account 
of operations of such magnitude should present an easy- 
flowing story for light reading, but Commander Frost 
has prepared for the serious student a text which seems 
likely to set a standard for such texts during many dec- 
ades to come. 

Two final chapters summarize the effects of Jutland, 
physical, moral, and strategic, and review the subse- 
quent course of the World War in the light of these 
effects. 

Throughout, Commander Frost’s critique seems that 
of a qualified and impartial observer. His comments, 
though written in the light of after-years, appear in each 
instance to be based only upon knowledge which com- 
manders had at the time. 

The reader is provided with a huge fund of informa 
tion regarding one of the most dramatic single events of 
modern times. Among countless points of interest, some 
impressions stand out clearly: the Germans’ incredibly 
reckless use of radio (peculiar after the object lesson pro- 
vided by the Russian Army in East Prussia), the in- 
clusion in the German battle line of pre-dreadnought 
capital ships “too weak to fight and too slow to run 
away,” the uncanny efficiency of the British naval intelli- 
gence service, the splendid seamanship and dauntless 
gallantry of all ranks in both the embattled fleets—and 
the very obvious superiority of German naval construc 
tion and German naval gunnery. 

Commander Frost’s summation of what occurred at 
Jutland is that the German High Seas Fleet engaged a 
force superior in the proportion of about eight to five, 
inflicted upon that superior force losses far greater than 
they themselves suffered, and withdrew comparatively 
intact. He believes the German efficiency to have been 
such as might have given them even chance of success 
against a British fleet superior as six to five, but not 
against one superior as eight to five. He condenses 1m 
mediate results as being that the two fleets emerged if 
approximately the same relative strength as before the 
action, the British continued to control the seas but was 
denied a victory which at the time she badly needed, 
that the British commander was still further confirmed in 
a doctrine of naval war already markedly defensive, that 
the courage and determination of Britain were not int 
paired, and that the overconfidence of a certain group 1 
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the British vy was rudelys hattered, with consequent 
marked bene':t to both training and matériel. 

The pros vad cons of British naval tactics at Jutland 
have furnishe! subject matter for vigorous debate during 
all the twenty years since. Is the conclusion justified 
that Sir John Jellicoe had within his hand the oppor- 
unity for a battle of annihilation—and that through 
undue caution he failed to close his hand? Or shall we 
decide rather that, Britain enjoying already almost all the 
advantages that control of the sea could give her, the 
commander of her Grand Fleet displayed the wiser judg- 
ment and the higher courage by refusing to close in an 
action where the mine and torpedo might possibly de- 
stroy in an hour a preponderance of power vital to Britain 
and unrivaled since Trafalgar? 

Commander Frost’s conclusion ts that Sir John Jellicoe, 
and the Admiralty which deliberately had approved his 
announced doctrine, erred widely in abandoning the Nel- 
sonian tradition of aggressive naval war. He believes 
that by too great caution, by an attempt to make war 
“without leaving anything to chance,” the British Navy 
held secure that which it already held, but failed in an 
opportunity to achieve such a victory as the world has 
come to expect from the British Navy and such as (by 
opening the Baltic to Allied operations) well might have 
brought on complete German collapse in 1916. 

In a further opinion, which he takes care to define as 
his own “for what it may be worth,” Commander Frost 
concludes that at Jutland the British Navy lost its cen- 
turies-old moral ascendancy—that “never again will 
American or Japanese sailors be overawed by the power- 
ful—even overwhelming—forces of British naval tradi- 
tion. 


MODERN MILITARY DICTIONARY. By Colonel 
Max B. Garber, Retired. Published by the author in 
Washington, D. C. 1936. 332 pages. Cloth binding, 
$2.50; leather, $2.75. 


Reviewed by Captain Oscar W. Koch, gth Cavalry. 


What was it you wanted to know? Class I supplies? 
Turn to page 68: “All articles consumed at an approxt- 
mately uniform daily rate irrespective of the nature of 
operations or terrain and which do not require special 
adaptation to meet individual requirements, such as ra- 
tions, forage, fuel, etc... .” 

Or was it a Boetian Helmet? The answer to your in- 
quiry, on page 46 is: “An ancient helmet, which pro- 
tected the wearer from the shoulders upward.” 

Perhaps you have encountered the word Remordre. 
You recognize that as French, but instead of going to a 
French dictionary, looking it up in this useful work, you 
will find on page 256: ‘‘To attack or fight again.” 

Maybe you seek information on the 1891-1930 model 
Russian Rifle. You may be enlightened by referring to 
page 265: “The rifle used in the Russian army. It has a 


caliber of .30 inches, a magazine capacity of five cart- 
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tidges and weighs 9-39 pounds. It is also used by the 


armies of Estonia, Finland, and Roumania.” 

Worse still, you may be troubled for a translation or 
interpretation of the German Gegenangriff. By referring 
to page 145, that is simplified in the words: “A counter- 
attack.” 

So then, there is a diversity of valuable information in 
this useful volume. The author's preface indicates far 
better than the reviewer could as to its practicability. To 
quote him: 

“There is need for a modern and comprehensive mili- 
tary dictionary. Every trade and profession has its ehar- 
acteristic language, and this is true of the military pro- 
fession and its many branches. The World War and 
the period following it have witnessed a great and com- 
plex development in the military art. New and improved 
machines and weapons, ‘the application of all known 
science to the conduct of war, and new tactical methods, 
have brought into use many new terms whose meanings 
are now becoming crystallized. . . . In brief, military 
men must understand and speak the language of their 
profession. A standard work of reference promotes uni- 
formity, saves time and effort, and often embarrassment.” 

The author, Max B. Garber, a colonel of infantry, 
now retired, who is also the publisher, began this com- 
prehensive work in 1922 when an instructor at the In- 
fantry School. He acknowledges access to numerous 
libraries for his compilation, among them the library of 
the Infantry School, of the Command and General Staff 
School, of the Army War College, as well as the Library 
of Congress and many private libraries. “In the search 
for terms and their meanings,” he states, “most of the 
important military works that have appeared since colo- 
nial days . . . have been examined, as well as publi- 
cations of the War Department and the Service Schools 
of the Army and military periodicals.” From such soutces 
about 10,000 terms have been selected, and a particular 
effort has been made to arrange the definition of terms in 
the language of the layman. 

Copyrighted and printed in 1936, this work is not only 
a convenience to those interested in things military, but 
may well be regarded as an absolute necessity for the 
many and varied purposes of the military student, pat- 
ticularly where the time factor is a consideration. 


VETERINARY MILITARY HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Lieutenant Colonel Louis A. 
Merillat, Vet.-Res., Lieutenant Colonel Delwin M. 
Campbell, Vet.-Res. Veterinary Magazine Corpora- 
tion Chicago, 1935. 1173 pages (2 vols.) $10.00. 


Reviewed by Major Ralph B. Stewart, Veterinary 
Corps. 


A comprehensive survey of the birth and development 
of the veterinary profession, written with a view to show- 
ing the importance of veterinary medicine to the general 
welfare of a civilized country and its absolute necessity 
to the success of a mounted military force. 
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The authors are particularly well fitted to compile a 
work of this nature. Both interested in history to such 
an extent that they were willing to undertake a task in- 
volving tedious research through vague and disconnected 
records; both having lived through the early develop- 
ment of veterinary medicine in the United States; and 
both having seen first hand the fiasco of an unorganized 
veterinary service in the United States Army during the 
early part of its entry into the World War; they have 
recorded the facts with a hope that a study of the cause 
and effects noted may assist in preventing future errors 
of such magnitude. 

Colonel Merillat, a prominent veterinarian from Chi- 
cago, was commissioned from civil life in October, 1917, 
served as Division Veterinarian, 41st Division, during its 
organization at Camp Green, North Carolina; accom- 
panied this division overseas; commanded a veterinary 
hospital at Neufchateau; was a member of the Franco- 
American Veterinary Liaison Mission; and from August 
1, 1918, to February 23, 1919, was Chief Veterinarian 
of the First Army, A.E.F. Throughout his long associa- 
tion with veterinary medicine he has endeavored to point 
out vigorously the shortcomings of the profession and it 
is only natural that his book should contain sharp criti- 
cism concerning some of the events recorded therein. 

The lack of an adequate and trained veterinary service 
in the U. S. Army in 1917 began more than one hundred 
years previously, with the failure of the American public 
to realize the importance of veterinary medicine in the 
development of animal husbandry. Later, through an 
embargo by European nations against importations of 
our meats and livestock, and the prevalence of serious 
communicable diseases among our vast herds, the Gov- 
ernment was forced to organize an agency of control 
(The U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry) and to foster 
the establishment of veterinary colleges. This brought 
about an early removal of the embargo, and the control 
and actual eradication of many animal diseases, but the 
Army was slow to recognize the necessity of a similar 
organization based on military lines. 

The confusion and mistakes that occurred are, in gen- 
eral, laid at the doors of our traditional unpreparedness 
for a national emergency. Line officers were not cog- 
nizant of the importance of conserving disabled animals 
nor of the tremendous task involved, and were, therefore, 
not in sympathy with a veterinary service of sufficient 
size and authority to function properly. Veterinary of- 
ficers with no prior training were unable to cope with the 
situation, and, in fact, were not permitted to attempt it 
until after conditions had become so deplorable that a 
general breakdown was apparent. 

Instances are cited throughout the history of the U. S. 
Army where mounted troops have failed due to a lack of 
intelligent care of animals. Correct animal management 
must include a modern veterinary service as a means to 
prevent the ravages of disease. 

Little can be done to alleviate suffering during the 


height of battle. But plans to guard against disease, and 
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to collect, evacuate and hospitalize the sick and wounded 
animal should have been made long before the war be 
gan. These plans must be based on a trained veterj 
service with sufficient equipment and authority to fulfil 
its mission. 


The first officer to see the probable value of trained 
veterinarians in the U. S. Army was Captain George B 
McClellan. In 1856, reporting his conclusions as an ob- 
server in the Crimean War, he recommended the estab. 
lishment of a Cavalry school and depot, “which should 
include a veterinary school.” 

General Sheridan was the next officer to advocate an 
organized veterinary service for our army. He was deeply 
concerned with the terrific loss of horse flesh during the 
Civil War, and upon his return from Germany where he 
had gone as a military observer (1887) suggested the 
establishment of an Army Veterinary School. He als 
prepared a bill to provide for a much improved veterinary 
service in the Army but died before it reached Congress, 

Quartermaster General Meigs, during the Civil War, 
contended ‘“‘that no government can keep 120 regiments 
of Cavalry mounted. They kill off ten times as many 
horses as Rebels.” 

Thirty thousand horses perished in Tennessee during 
the winter of 1863-64. 

In both civil and military life veterinary medicine in 
the United States was motivated by the arrival of evil 
hours. 

General Grant, after becoming President, considered 
a veterinary service for the Army but unfortunately made 
no provisions for obtaining graduate veterinarians as had 
been done for years by the armies of Germany, France, 
and England, and proposed by McClellan and Sheridan. 
On the contrary, he employed the services of two charla- 
tans, one to give a series of lectures on the subject of 
horseshoeing, and the other to “file the teeth of all horses 
in the Army.” 

In 1879 Congress passed a bill providing that indt- 
viduals employed as veterinarians were to be graduates 
of veterinary schools, but apparently failed to define the 
term “veterinary school.” Further, the employment of 
these individuals was largely in the hands of local com- 
manding officers, who appeared to have frequently ac- 
cepted a candidate’s statement as proof of graduation, s0 
that the use of so-called veterinarians by the Army, ut 
der the provisions of the bill of 1879, had an unfortunate 
beginning. Once started under such circumstances, tt 
required many years to change. 

It is generally conceded that the British had the best 
veterinary service of the Allied Armies during the World 
War. This service hospitalized two and one-half million 
animals, of which approximately two million were tt 
turned to duty on the front lines. During the Boer Wat, 
however, her experiences were similar to outs in the 
World War and her loss of horse flesh was equally appal- 
ling. At the close of this war, she organized the Rova 
Veterinary Corps and made adequate plans for mal 
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taining anima! efficiency with the results in her next 
conflict as shov: n above. 

The Americiin public, the Congress, and the War De- 
atment read and reread the history of our failure in 
horsemastership in every war we waged. Plans for im- 
provement were offered by McClellan, Sheridan, Cam- 
eron, Shufelt, and other prominent officers and civilians, 
but nothing was done about it. There was constant bick- 
ering and frequent changes in the veterinary service for 
the Army, but the authorities failed to see that the whole 
stem needed revamping. Even the term veterinarian 
was not understood. And so we went on from year to 
year with results about as bad in one war as they had 
heen in previous ones. 

Animal wastage was more apparent in the A.E.F. but 
was equally atrocious in the Zone of the Interior. 
Through the guise of “War,” the most rudimentary prin- 
ciples of animal management were violated here. Over 
one-half million animals were purchased in the United 
States, but only about 67,000 were shipped to France. 
One hundred and fifty thousand were purchased direct 
by the A.E.F., chiefly from France, Spain, and Great 
Britain. 

Plans were provided for hospitalizing 3 per cent while 
the British and French experience showed that 12 per 
cent would be necessary and through our low standard of 
care, 30 per cent of the A.E.F. animals were disabled. 

The second volume of this work deals largely with the 
animal situation in the A.E.F. and covers the operations 
of the First Army in considerable detail. . 
The book as a whole is well written, easy to read, very 
interesting and contains some amusing as well as tragic 
records. 

It is the only book yet published concerning a history 
of the veterinary profession. Over three hundred cita- 
tions of sources of original information are included. 

While this book was written primarily for veteri- 
narians, both civil and military, it should be read by all 
officers who may have any responsibility toward military 
animals. It will also be found of interest to the student 
of the history of the World War. It points out particu- 
larly the inevitable failure that will result from a lack of 
preparation for any such undertaking. 


THOROUGHBRED BLOOD LINES. An Elementary 
Study. By Lieutenant Colonel John F. Wall, Cavalry. 
Illustrated. Two Vols. Vol. I—-210 pages; Vol. I]— 
charts. Monumental Printing Company, Baltimore, 
1935. $15.00. 

Reviewed by Colonel Charles L. Scott, Cavalry. 


This subject has been so well covered by celebrated 
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authors for so many years that one would think it well- 
nigh impossible to produce any new publication of value 
thereon. However, Lieutenant Colonel John F. Wall, 
Cavalry, has made a real contribution to turf literature in 
this publication. The book and its accompanying volume 
of charts represent many hours of labor and evinces a 
thorough knowledge of the subject covered as well as the 
patience, perseverance and originality to present it in a 
simple highly interesting and readable form. To show 
how well the publication is regarded by experts on 
thoroughbred literature, 1 quote extracts from a review 
thereon in the Thoroughbred Record by Salvator, a lead- 
ing turf writer of the United States: 

‘“Major John F. Wall, of the American Remount Asso- 
ciation and Washington, D. C., in 1932 placed us in his 
debt by publishing, through the A.R.A. his handbook 
for breeders, Practical Light Horse Breeding, a book 
which, within its modest size and scope, contains more 
worthwhile information upon its subject than anything 
else in print, so far as the present reviewer is aware. Now 
he has again done so in a much larger and more elaborate 
way (but still just as modestly), in his Thoroughbred 
Bloodlines: An Elementary Study, just from the press of 
the Monumental Printing Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, of which formal announcement appeared in The 
Record of last week.” 

“The work is in two volumes, of which Volume I con- 
sists of 210 pages of explanatory and other text, in size 
6xg, while Vol. II is a large folio of charts, in size 17x22 
inches, both being tastefully bound in crimson and gold 
covers, durable and pleasing. The typography is care- 
fully executed, and, in addition to the informative material 
presented, the illustrations form a most attractive feature. 


* * * * * 


“T regret that it is impossible now, at the height of the 
racing season, to give this work the full and considered 
review that it deserves. Major Wall is known throughout 
the country as a man whose practical knowledge of horses 
and horse breeding is exceptional; while, unlike many so- 
called ‘practical horsemen’ he has made a conscientious 
study of the various phases of the breeding problem, mant- 
festly without parti-pris or theoretical axe-grinding, but 
the laudable desire of getting at the facts as distinguished 
from the theories with which they have been camou- 


flaged by ‘breeding experts.’ 


* * * * * 


“Let our breeders, and all persons interested in breed- 
ing, encourage him by their material support of his under- 
taking—the first of such scope and value, so far as the 
writer is aware, that has been produced in this country.” 


THE RESPONSIBILITY resting upon an officer in war is great. Mistakes are paid for in 
blood. To seek a command in war beyond his capabilities is no less criminal than for 
a man with no knowledge of a locomotive or railroading to attempt to ran an engine 
of an express on a busy line—May. Gen. JOHN F. Morrison. 
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Reviewed by Lieutenant Colonel Alexander L. P. Johnson, Infantry 
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CANADA: Canadian Defence Quarterly, January, 


1936. 

THe Meme Crisis, by An Observer. 

When the World War and the collapse of Tsarist 
Russia restored to Lithuania her long-lost independence, 
Memel, pre-war Germany’s Baltic seaport, became the 
new republic's outlet to the sea. In view of its predomi- 
nantly German character, the allied powers conferred 
upon Memel a status similar to that of Danzig. This 
arrangement, like many other features of the Treaty of 
Versailles, seemed sound enough in theory but proved 
most troublesome in practice. Subsequent developments 
further aggravated the situation. 

It is symptomatic of post-war Europe that Lithuania 

rotested vociferously against Poland’s seizure of Vilna, 
claimed by the Lithuanians as part of their patrimony, 
although they had no scruple in doing the same thing in 
Memel. It is never difficult to see the other fellow’s vio- 
lation of treaty obligations. 

Lithuania mollified the indignant League of Nations 
by conferring upon Memel a formal constitution of local 
autonomy, but this system of government proved a fail- 
ure. Cooperation between the Lithuanian governor and 
the Diet, which had 24 German members out of a total 
of 29, was impossible. On the other hand, Lithuanians, 
like other liberated nations of post-war Europe, have little 
patience with obstreperous minorities that insist upon 
their traditional rights and prerogatives. The Lithuanian 
government imprisoned five German members of the 
Diet. This simple expedient prevented a constitutional 
quorum, thereby giving the governor a free hand in the 
administration of the province. 

Hitlerite Germany, conveniently ignoring its own 
treatment of Jews, promptly demanded justice for the 
oppressed Germans in Lithuania. In order to take the 
wind out of the German sails, the Lithuanian govern- 
ment called a general election in September, 1935. Al- 
though held in an atmosphere surcharged with excite- 
ment, the elections passed off without serious complica- 
tions. The Germans again carried 24 seats, which is in 
proportion to the size of its population in the province of 
Memel. The success of the Germans silenced the charge 
of oppression and, for the time being, alleviated the ten- 
sion between the two interested countries. But it did not 
solve the problem permanently. The danger still remains 
and bodes ill for the future. In the opinion of the re- 
viewer, it is highly probably that Memel will invite 
Hitler’s next act of nullification. 


FRANCE: Revue Militaire Francaise, January, 1936. 
Tue New German Army—AMilitary Intelligence. 
The new German army, which came into being on 
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November I, 1935, consists of ten army corps totali 

24 infantry divisions, two cavalry divisions and one se 

rate cavalry brigade. The entire force is grouped in three 
armies with headquarters at Berlin, Cassel and Dresden 
respectively. Army corps consist of two or three di. 
visions. The composition of motorized-mechanized forces 
is still to be determined. Corps headquarters are located 
at Konigsberg, Stettin, Berlin, Dresden, Stuttgart 
Minster, Munich, Breslau, Cassel and Hamburg. 


Revue Military Frangaise, February, 1936. 

EMPLOYMENT OF Docs IN THE JAPANESE ARMY— 

Military Intelligence. 

The Japanese general staff, patterning after Germany, 
is planning to use dogs in war. Present plans contemplate 
the use of dogs for infantry liaison only. Pure-blooded 
German sheep dogs are preferred for this purpose. These 
animals are trained at the infantry school at Chiba. The 
course requires about nine months. The results so far 
obtained indicate that it has passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage. During the Manchurian campaign the 
Japanese employed a number of these trained dogs with 
conspicuous success. They are convinced that these ani- 
mals are valuable auxiliaries on the battlefield. 


GERMANY: Militar-Wochenblatt, December 25, 1935, 

THe New Rank AND PROMOTION REGULATIONS OF 

THE Soviet Army, by No. 4o. 

Regulations recently promulgated by the Soviet gov- 
ernment recognize military rank and titles discarded at 
the inauguration of the Bolshevik régime. Although 
they still avoid such “capitalistic, bourgeois” terms as “of 
ficer” and “general,” offkcers of the Red army may never- 
theless use a real military handle to their names and dis- 
play the corresponding insignia of rank. This concession 
apparently fulfills a wish of long standing, and the “of 
ficers” promptly voiced their profound gratitude and 
pledged their loyal support to the Soviet régime. It goes 
to show that even the staunchest Communist is not iM- 
mune to the appeal of those trappings of rank that dis 
tinguish him from his fellows. 

The new regulations divide the corps of “military 
leaders’? into two categories: commanders and military 
superiors. Commanders are military leaders in actual 
command of troops, while the other group embraces 
and sundry classes of personnel of the services or on spe 
cial assignment away from troops. The lowest grade 's 
“lieutenant” instead of the traditional equivalent en 
ployed by the Tsarist army. Perhaps it symbolizes the 
break with the past as well as the international character 
of Communism. This rank is attained upon graduation 
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from the milic..:v academy. Service in grade is for three 
years, as Is th:: of first lieutenant. Captains and majors 
serve four yes: in their respective grades. The major, 
after a total o! fourteen years of service, becomes eligible 
for promotion co the grade of colonel. The lieutenant 
colonel is omited. That is one way of liquidating an 
embarrassing crade, Colonels must serve eight years be- 
fore they can be promoted to higher rank. 

Promotion is by seniority upon qualification for the 
next higher grade. The People’s Commissar for War has 
the discretionary power to depart from the rule of 
seniority in exceptional cases. Military commanders of 
higher rank are labeled by their respective commands. 
Promotion to these grades is by selection. Officers who 
fail to qualify for promotion may serve two additional 
years, but upon a second failure they are transferred to 
the reserve or to some other vocation. Demotion in grade 
may be decreed by the commissar of war except in the 
case of division and higher commanders. These require 
the action of the highest Soviet authority. Military rank 
adheres to the possessor for life unless terminated by 
sentence of court. Inactive officers may wear their uni- 
form without rank insignia. When they use their mili- 
tary title it must bear the qualifying label “‘at disposal” 


“ ” 
or in reserve. 


Antilleristische Rundschau, February, 1936. 
Tue New Travian TRENCH Mortar, by M. BI. 


The Italian infantry received a new trench mortar 
capable of effective fire against masked targets at ranges 
from 100 to 150 meters. The weapon is light and highly 
mobile. With trained personnel it can fire 25 rounds per 
minute. Each infantry battalion now includes a trench 
mortar platoon equipped with three of these. guns. 


GREAT BRITAIN: Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution, May, 1935. 


JAPAN AND THE ManpaTED Istanps. (Navy Notes). 
The London Times quotes an article published in the 


Japanese Nichi Nichi by Admiral Suyetsugu, late com- 
mander in chief of the Japanese Combined Fleet, in sub- 
stance as follows: 

The mandated islands are Japan’s first line of marine 
defense. . . As long as Japan is able to hold these isles 
het national safety is secured. Although constituting a 
Protection to Japan, the islands are too remote to threaten 
any power. On the other hand, should they be seized 
ot occupied by some enemy nation, Japan herself would 
be at once opened to any hostile fleet based on these 
islands, By the same token, these scraps of land would 
furnish excellent air bases for an enemy’s air squadrons. 
Thus it appears that these islands are made to order for 
Japan; unless she holds them, the Pacific equilibrium 
goes by the board. Such is the Japanese point of view, as 
expressed by Admiral Suyetsugu. 
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Now it makes little difference what nation holds the 
mandate for these one-time German island Possessions in 
the northern Pacific, if that mandate is merely employed 
for purposes of peaceful administration. However, when 
these islands are transformed into the first line of Japanese 
defense in direct contravention of the stipulated terms 
of the mandate, then, in the humble opinion of this re- 
viewer, they become a threat indeed and one to be con- 
sidered. For instance, the Marshall Islands, part of the 
mandated possessions, are within 1,000 miles of Hawaii. 
The reef-enclosed lagoons of the Marshall and Caroline 
Islands afford ideal bases for aircraft and could be used as 
refueling points for naval craft. 

Despite the late Admiral Suyetsugu’s pronouncement, 
the equilibrium of the Pacific cannot be maintained, un- 
less the mandate over these islands is transferred to some 
uninterested power which can administer them without 
selfish motive. 


HUNGARY: Pesti Naplo, February, 1935. 


FiaMEs IN THE Far East, by Major Kalman Ratz, 


M. P. 


Much has been written in recent years about the im- 
minence of a Russo-Japanese war. Activities of Japanese 
troops on the Asiatic mainland furnished much of the 
material for this war talk. The press of the world vigor- 
ously condemned Japan for her aggressive imperialism 
but somehow it overlooked similar activities on the part 
of Soviet Russia. As far as territorial expansion is con- 
cerned, the Soviets did almost as well as Japan. 

While the Japanese gathered up Manchuria and Inner 
Mongolia, the Bolsheviki absorbed Sinkiang (or Chinese 
Turkestan) the westernmost province of China which 
embraces 1,426,000 square kilometers and boasts a popu- 
lation of about a quarter of a million, mostly Mongols, 
Chinese and mixed Turk-Tartar tribes. This acquisition 
is of vast economical, political and strategical importance. 
It places Soviet Russia on the borders of Tibet where the 
ruling powers are definitely sympathetic, in marked con- 
trast to the Anglophile leanings of the late Dalai Lama. 

Although clashes frequently occur between Japanese 
and Soviet troops along the troubled frontiers of the Far 
East, war between these countries is unlikely in the near 
future. Such a war would necessitate the employment of 
large bodies of troops on an extremely difficult country 
and at a considerable distance from the homeland and 
natural bases. The objectives are not.commensurate with 
the sacrifices that would have to be made. Indeed, such 
a war would be suicidal to both Russia and Japan. Only 
Great Britain and the United States would profit from 
the discomfiture of their potential enemies. 

A Russo-Japanese conflict would inevitably have serious 
repercussions in Europe. It would weaken the French 
system of alliances and correspondingly enhance the 
power and prestige of the German-Polish entente. 
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JUGOSLAVIA: Voyne Vestnik, August-September, 
1933- 
THe CHARACTER AND Mora Wortu oF OFFICERS, 
by General George Radosavlyevitch. 


Jugoslavia, like most European countries, selects army 
officers for advanced staff and command training by 
means of competitive examinations. This method may 
have some advantages over the system that flourishes 
here, and no doubt a great many officers would favor its 
adoption as the only hope of their ever making the 
Leavenworth list. There is, however, another side to the 
picture, and the author’s views on the subject merit con- 
sideration. Competitive examinations for general staff 
school selections will give the coveted opportunity to 
those who take the time to prepare themselves for the 
ordeal. Unfortunately, the officer who conscientiously 
attends to his duties has little or no spare time for book 
learning. This simply means that an officer can make 
the grade only by neglecting his regular job. It does not 
mean that the best and most desirable officers will get the 
detail. 

The competitive system of selecting officers is funda- 
mentally wrong because it over-emphasizes scholastic per- 
formance. Qualities of character and will-power are far 
more important than the acquisition of mere theoretical 
knowledge. 

Apparently no attempt is being made anywhere to 
grade officers on a basis of character and moral worth, 
because it is thought that opportunities to observe them 
are lacking. Although the problem presents serious dif- 
ficulties, it is not impossible to solve. It should: not be 
difficult to classify those who give evidence of positive or 
negative qualities. Similarly it should be an easy matter 
to identify those above and below the average. Strength 
of character, frankness, will-power, discipline, devotion to 
duty, courage, ambition, initiative, independence of 
thought, zeal, perseverance, punctuality, dependability, 
sincerity, thoughtfulness, conscientiousness, pride, mod- 
esty, patriotism, loyalty, are aspects of character that 
might well be considered and recorded. The determina- 
tion of these should not, however, be left to the judgment 
of a single individual who ‘may lack the necessary ability 
to judge, or who may be actuated by prejudices. The 
task should be entrusted to special boards. Although the 
result may still fall short of the ideal, it will in the long 
run produce satisfactory results at least to the extent of 
preventing a weak character from reaching the top. The 
modesty of the general’s expectations may justify his 


faith in boards. 
SPAIN: Revista de Estudios Militares, December, 1935. 


Diverse Notes oN THE Unitep States Army, by 
Major José Vidal. 

The Spanish military attaché in Washington presents 
an interesting estimate of the United States army and of 
the state of our national defense. He finds that the army 
enjoys a fine reputation throughout the country. The 
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efficiency of officers is well attested by the frequency 
assignments to important civil functions. Good organi, 
tion and a splendid esprit de corps contribute material, 
to the state of efficiency. The remoteness of army poss 
from centers of population enables the army to devote ix 
time to training, and at the same time helps to keep : 
free from contamination by subversive propaganda, “Th, 
state of discipline is perfect,” Major Vidal observes, “ye 
it is not merely a form of outward discipline,- but one 
that results from the mutual respect of officers and e. 
listed personnel.” 

The author rates the Air Corps as the second best jn 
the world, and has high praise for its matériel. In his 
opinion, the United States Army, with the Nation 
Guard and Organized Reserve, can readily expand inty 
a formidable fighting machine. 


Memorial de Artilleria, February, 1936. 
EMPLOYMENT OF Mopern Tanks IN THE Rep Arwy. 
by Major Francisco Marinas. 


Soviet military writers believe that the modern tank 
and airplane can smash the enemy’s front; hence thes 
arms play an important part in the Red plan of attack. 
They use three types of tanks, each of which has a dis 
tinct function and mission. 

Partial blindness is the tank’s greatest weakness, and 
the hostile artillery its most effective foe. These two fac 
tors emphasize the importance of prompt neutralization 
of enemy batteries. On the other hand, Russians believe 
that a battery of field artillery protected by a mine field 
can offer effective resistance to a tank company. They 
believe that 200 mines (10 tons) will cover a front of one 
kilometer. Accordingly, Russian estimates as to the num 
ber of tanks required for an attack run high. They think 
that a front of six to eight kilometers will require two 
battalions of heavy tanks, one of medium tanks and three 
of light tanks. 

Concentrated action, both in time and space, is essef- 
tial to the success of an aerial attack. Soviet experts be 
lieve that one bombardment squadron is necessary to de- 
stroy a battalion of field artillery in position or a regiment 
of infantry in route column. The success of any attack 
depends upon careful coordination; hence each wave 
must start on a prearranged time schedule. Contrary © 
views generally held, Soviet experts still believe in artil 
lery preparation to neutralize hostile centers of resistance. 

If Soviet military writers have their way, the Red in- 
fantry regiment will become a miniature army. They 
advocate the inclusion in the regimental organization af 
a reconnaissance company with armored cars and tanks, 
and armored-car company, a chemical-warfare compa 
and a motorized antitank battery. They believe that th 
infantry battalion should include armored cars with m* 
chine guns, a tank company, and a motorized battery 
consisting of antitank, antiaircraft and trench-mortat ple 
toons. They advocate motorization of the infantry tg 
ment and would have all motor transportation carry pr 
tective armor. 
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Rough on Flies 


By ist LieUTENANT A. S. Baron 


Nobody cares about the fly: the only question is 
how the devil did he get there?—PeteR PLYMLEY’s 


LETTERS. 


manders received (or heard about) a communi- 
cation similar to one of the following? 

“Memorandum to Captain X: the Surgeon, while 

making his sanitary inspection this morning, found two 


H= many times have you organization com- 


overturned fly traps near the Company “J” kitchen. . 


Other traps were not properly baited. You will reply by 
indorsement hereon as soon as these deficiencies have 
been corrected.” 

Or, “The Commanding Officer, on his tour of inspec- 
tion, noted several broken or missing covers on the garb- 
age stand of your organization.” 

A few skins like these set me to reflecting. Obviously 
there was need for a fool-proof arrangement for destroy- 
ing lies that would not subject the organization com- 
mander to the risk of periodic criticism by higher au- 
thority. I made a truly scientific approach to the prob- 
lem, taking into account the habits of flies, kitchen 
police, garbage-can tops, sanitary inspectors and com- 
manding officers. 

The small post, Kilauea Military Camp, on the island 
of Hawaii, where I was stationed, afforded an excellent 
proving ground for experimental fly traps. The trade 
winds blew from an adjoining cattle ranch straight 
through the dining-room doors. At meal times it was 
always a scramble to see whether the soldiers or the flies 
would get their food first. The ever increasing swarms 
wete a challenge to inventive genius. Flies had to be 
destroyed on a grand scale. Puny methods would not 
suffice. 

The equipment then in use was of the conventional 
type. The stands were screened on the front and had 
wooden backs and hinged tops; that is, they were sup- 
posed to be hinged. Usually the hinges were broken. 
Each stand had a daily attendance of four million flies 
by actual count and every fly that visited the premises 
was obsessed with the idea of reaching the garbage cans. 
The thought occurred—why not make it easy for them? 
Why not combine garbage stand and fly trap in one as- 
sembly that would both kill flies and save skins. 

Having hit on the basic principle the rest was easy. 
The accompanying photograph shows the details. The 
gatbage is the bait for the trap, and ideal bait it is. Mister 
Fly has a nice large opening below the spring-closed 
doors through which he enters. Once inside, he is at- 
tracted to the spacious sunniness of the trap directly 
above and, presto! you have him just where you want 


him. That night it rains, and the day’s catch is killed, 
or soon dies of starvation. When the device requires 
emptying, it is only necessary to “Flit” the victims, lift 
off the trap assembly, remove the screen cover and dump 
the corpses. 

The construction is simple. Any company mechanic 
can do the job. 

If you haven’t a concrete base from which to start, 
build the block sloping slightly forward, to facilitate 
drainage when washing. 

The corner posts and door jambs should be anchored 
to the concrete by means of angle brackets and bolts im- 
bedded in the masonry. Corner posts should be 4” x 4”. 

Door jambs are made of 1” x 3” backed with 1” x 4”, 
so that the 1” projection acts as the door stop. 

Width of doors: 32”. 

Doors have screen-door spring hinges and handles. 

Space between bottom of doors and concrete floor: 14”. 

Inside measurement of stand frame should be the 
height of a G.I. can plus two feet. 

If the stand is to hold more than six cans, it is sug- 
gested that the fly traps be built in more than one unit. 
The light construction, if over-extended, gets rickety 
from handling. 


The trap is of the conventional prismatic type, with a 


close-fitting removable top. During the closed season on. 


flies the traps are stored and the opening at the top of the 
stand is covered. 

I may seem to be over-enthusiastic about a familiar 
housekeeping problem, but both flies and unsightly 
garbage stands are a nuisance and a constant source of 
annoyance at all posts. The remedy suggested has been 
tried and it works. It is guaranteed to reduce both the 
number of flies in the kitchen and the volume of paper 
work in the orderly room. 





The Baron fly trap. 
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The Chief of the National Guard Bureau 


AJOR General Albert H. Blanding, of Florida, who 
led troops of the 53d Brigade, 27th Division, in the 
breaking of the Hindenburg Line and was decorated with 
the Distinguished Service Medal for his command of that 
unit throughout all its active operations in France, was 
on January 30th appointed Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau for a period of four years, succeeding Major Gen- 
eral George E. Leach, of Minnesota. 

The new National Guard Chief has been in command 
of the 31st Division. He was born in Lyons, Iowa, No- 
vember g, 1876. Moving to Florida with his parents in 
December, 1878, he graduated from the East Florida 
Seminary (State Military Academy) number one in the 
class of 1894, with the rank of cadet first lieutenant and 
battalion adjutant. 

He enlisted in the Gainesville Guards, F.S.T., in 1895, 
serving as an enlisted man in that organization until its 
disbandment prior to the Spanish-American War. 

He was commissioned captain in the National Guard 
of Florida, September 23, 1899, and was assigned as 
Regimental Adjutant, 2d Infantry. He was promoted to 
the grade of major in 1906, to that of lieutenant colonel 
in 1908, and to the grade of colonel in 1g09. He com- 
manded the 2d Florida Infantry in Mexican Border service 
from June, 1916, to March, 1917. 

Mustered into Federal Service for the World War on 
August 5, 1917, he was appointed Brigadier General by 
the President on August 30, 1917, and assigned to com- 
mand the 56th Depot Brigade, 31st Division. Upon the 
breaking up of this brigade in October, 1917, he was at- 
tached to command the 56th Artillery Brigade of the same 
division. 

General Blanding was assigned to command the 185th 
Infantry Brigade, 93d Provisional Division, in December, 
1917, and went overseas with this brigade in April, 1918. 

He was sent to the front three days after arrival in 
France and attached to the 16th French Infantry Division 
for observation and instruction, serving with them about 
ten days. 

General Blanding was then attached to our 2d Division 
from late in April until June 15, 1918, when he was at- 
tached to the 63d Brigade of the 32d Division serving with 
it in defensive operations in the Rouge Mont Sector, 
Alsace, until about July 10, 1918, at which time he was 
ordered to the 5th Division in the St. Die Sector, Lor- 
raine, where he commanded the north Sub-sector of the 
line held by that division, manned by the 6oth U. S. 
Infantry, the 137th French Infantry and one battalion of 
the rst Alpine Chasseurs. 

Upon the withdrawal of the 5th Division from the line 
of that sector, he was ordered to the 27th Division to 
command the 53d Brigade, taking over on the night of 
August 30th with the brigade in the line in the Decka- 
boush Lake sector between Ypres and Mt. Kemmel, Bel- 
gium. He commanded the troops of this division which 
were used in the taking of Vierstraate Ridge and in the 


assault of Wycheate Ridge, August 31st to September 24, 

He went from there with the 27th Division to th 
Somme Area, and commanded the troops used in the pre. 
liminary attack on the Hindenburg line September 27, 
1918, and the 53d Brigade in the main attack on Sep 
tember 29, 1918. On the afternoon of that day he wa 
placed in command of all the infantry of the Division, 

General Blanding commanded his brigade in the ad. 
vance after the breaking of the Hindenburg Line to the 
vicinity of Le Cateau including the Battle of the Celle 
River, October 17-22, 1918. 

On the final withdrawal of the 27th Division from the 
line, he was ordered to command the 184th Brigade of 
the g2d Division and joined it November 2, 1918, neat 





Mayor GENERAL ALBERT H. BLANDING 
Chief of the National Guard Bureau. 


Pont a Mousson opposite Metz, being in line there at the 
declaration of the armistice. He relinquished command 
of this brigade in Brest, France, in February, 1919, and 
returned to the United States as troop commander on the 
U.S.S. President Grant with part of the 41st Division and 
casuals, being discharged March 1, 1919. 

He was appointed Major General of the line, and as 
signed to command the 31st Division on October 15 
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1924, which command has been continuous to this date. entire period of active operations.” He was also awarded 

General Blanding was awarded the Distinguished Serv- a divisional citation from Headquarters, 27th Division, a 

ber ad. } ice Medal “‘for services while commanding general of the _ citation from G.H.Q., A.E.F., the Florida Active State 
to the § 53 Infantry Brigade of the 27th Division throughout the Service Medal, and the Florida Cross. 
he pte- q q 
Der 27, Flood Duty of 122d Cavalry 
i Sep. By LiEUTENANT CoLoneL Puiuie S. WaINwRIGHT, 
Be 122d Cavalry, Connecticut National Guard 
he d N the night of March 2oth, Regimental Headquar- looked for some trouble here. During daylight hours 
to the ters and the rst Squadron, 122d Cavalry, were mo- this area was covered by fewer motor patrols. The night 





Celle  bilized by order of the Governor of Connecticut for duty 
in connection with the flood which inundated a considet- 
able part of the business section of the city of Hartford. 

Brigadier General William F. Ladd, the Adjutant 
General, directed the operations of the forces in Hart- 
ford and surrounding towns. Organizations on emer- 
gency duty were the 169th Infantry, part of the 122d 
Cavalry, 43d Tank Company, 152d Collecting Com- 
pany, 118th Veterinary Company, all attached to the 
169th Infantry, and the 5th Battalion, Connecticut 
Naval Reserve. 

The troops were used principally to augment the 
police, doing traffic duty, patrolling certain sections of 
the city, and maintaining sentry posts to prevent un- 
authorized persons from entering the flooded areas and 


tion of martial law, but the Adjutant General’s office 
worked in close cooperation with the Mayor and Chief 
of Police. The fact that the city was in darkness for two 
nights, and some sections for a much longer time, made 
it essential that the utmost vigilance be exercised to pre- 
vent looting and disorder. It is to the credit of the mili- 
tary forces, the police, and to the public, that practically 
no trouble was encountered. 

. The 1st Squadron was mobilized nearly 100 per cent 
in spite of the failure of the telephone service and the 
radio that same day. A few men were shut off from 
Hartford on the other side of the river, but they managed 
to report for duty via the bridges at Haddam and Say- 
brook. Five men employed by the utility companies 
were furloughed, no other business reasons being accept- 
ed. There was no absence on account of illness. 

The Cavalry was assigned to traffic duty at once, cov- 
ering the streets leading to the downtown business sec- 
tion. No automobiles were allowed through the lines 
unless provided with a proper pass issued by police head- 
quarters. This traffic ditty was arduous and unaccus- 
tomed work for the troopers, who, however, soon learned 
the topes, and controlled the situation in a way to elicit 
the | Praise from the more experienced policemen. Automo- 
ind biles by the thousands rolled up against the barriers, 
nd & Md most of them were politely but firmly turned back, 
he ot re-routed along the cordon of posts. 
nd Five days later two platoons of the Cavalry were re- 





lieved from traffic duty and assigned a large section along ° 


the flood edge in the north end of the city, where strong 


patrols were maintained during the night, since police 


buildings therein. There was no necessity for a declara- . 


duty offered a fine opportunity for the Cavalry to use 
its horses, so a picket line was established in a convenient 
location and the horses ridden down from the armory 
four miles away. The men were armed with riot sticks 
only, but the clatter of hoofs all night long through the 
otherwise quiet streets gave constant notice that the area 
was under guard. 

After four days of the above duty the Cavalry was re- 
lieved by detachments of the Infantry and assigned to 
the area in the south part of the city along the river 
front, relieving elements of the 169th Infantry and Naval 
Militia. The task here was somewhat different, owing to 
the grave fire hazard caused by large quantities of gaso- 
line and oil which covered the surface of the water, and 
continued to leak from some huge and battered tanks. 
Strictest precautions were taken to prevent unauthorized 
persons from going near the water, and to prevent smok- 
ing by workmen and those having legitimate business 
within the danger zone. A large portion of this line was 
covered efficiently by mounted sentries, having the ad- 
vantage of being able to see better from a horse’s back, 
and of being able to move quickly to any spot where 
trouble threatened. Of course, the number of posts re- 
quired to protect the area was considerably reduced by 
the use of horses. 

During the last few days additional Cavalrymen were 
relieved from traffic duty in order to furnish two-man 
night patrols for the protection of property in the down- 
town business section where electric lighting had not yet 
been restored. 

The squadron was quartered in its own armory, about 
three miles from the center of the city, and messing ar- 
rangements were made with a near-by restaurant. 

As a phase of training in such emergencies this tour of 
duty was of great value. Early mistakes were corrected, 
and it is certain that all ranks have stored away informa- 
tion which would be of value on a similar occasion—per- 
haps one of a more serious nature. Much credit must be 
given to these men who worked twelve hours out of the 
twenty-four—six hours on and six off. Most of them 
came directly from office jobs. The health of the com- 
mand was excellent throughout. 

The Cavalry was on duty for eleven days, performing 
a difficult job, for which it was commended by the Gov- 
ernor, the Adjutant General, the Mayor and many citi- 
zens of Hartford. 
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Ist Cavalry (Mecz)—Fort Knox, Kentucky 
CoLonet Bruce PALMER, Com manding 


URING the past two months the 1st Cavalry has, as 

a part of the 7th Cavalry Brigade, undergone train- 

ing in preparation for the coming Second Army Maneu- 

ver in which it is contemplated that we will operate in the 

Fifth Corps Area Maneuvers at Fort Knox, Kentucky, 

and at the completion of which we will proceed by a 

forced march to and participate in maneuvers of the Sixth 
Corps Area in the Camp Custer, Michigan, Area. 

During this period the regiment has, as a unit and as 
a part of the 7th Cavalry Brigade, conducted or parttici- 
pated in five field exercises. The brigade problem held 
on April 21, 1936, was very interesting and instructive. 
It included a march of 120 miles, 60 miles of which was 
at night, roadside bivouac, roadside refueling and serv- 
icing of all vehicles, a tactical march of the brigade in 
two columns, contact and frontal attack on a represented 
Infantry division marching in two columns followed by 
a wide enveloping movement and attack on the enemy 
from his rear. Due to the codperation of the Detach- 
ment, 113th Observation Squadron, Indiana National 
Guard, and the use of two-way voice radio between the 
ground troops and the air service it was possible to 
amplify, coordmate, and verify reports of our ground 
reconnaissance and security elements. It was very grati- 
fying to discover that even though a very hard rain storm 
came up during the latter part of the problem that com- 
munications with the air did not break down, and timely 
hostile information continued to be furnished to the 
Brigade Commander during these adverse weather con- 
ditions. 

Another interesting exercise held during this period 
was one in which the various organizations of the regi- 
ment proceeded over different routes and rendezvoused 
at a point seventy miles distance in three and one-half 
hours. 

In addition to the above tactical training, the regiment 
has been conducting antiaircraft firing under the super- 
vision of Captain Charles V. Bromley. A detachment of 
planes from the 15th Observation Squadron, Scott Field, 
Illinois, has been stationed at Fort Knox, Kentucky, 
through the month of May for the purpose of towing 
targets. This has been one of the major projects of the 
regiment for this month, entailing the firing at towed 
targets by at least 350 members of this command. 

The Recruit Detachment has been disbanded inasmuch 
as the regiment has been filled to recruiting strength and 
all recruits have completed their instruction. 

There has been organized a regimental communica- 
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tions school in which at least thirty enlisted men ag 
undergoing instruction in radio. 

A regimental motorcyclists’ school, in which mor 
than fifty qualified motorcyclists enrolled, was started 
on May 13th. The purpose of this school is to codrdinat, 
the procedure and details of employment of motorcyclists 
and is not in any way a basic driving or mechanicd 
school, these latter subjects having been covered in the 
organizations and the regimental mechanical school. 

Advantage is being taken of the Detachment, 15th 
Observation Squadron, to test the visibility of mechan. 
ized formations and dispositions. A night driving light 
is also being developed through the help of the Air Corps 
unit. 

On May 1st the Honorable Tilman B. Parks, Mem. 
ber of Congress from the State of Arkansas, arrived on 
the post for a three day visit. He witnessed a review of 
the 7th Cavalry Brigade Sunday morning followed by : 
firing demonstration by elements of the regiment. 

Captain Charles V. Bromley has returned to the Reg 
ment from the Chemical Warfare School and Captain 
Hayden A. Sears has reported for duty and has been 
assigned Adjutant, 2d Squadron. 


y = > 


3d Cavalry (less 1st Squadron)— 
Fort Myer, Va. 


Cotonet Kenyon A. Joyce, Commanding 


; ee annual training inspection of the Regimen 
(less 1st Squadron) was conducted on May 4th 
After an inspection of barracks and stables, each troop 
was required to demonstrate some phase of cavalry tx 
tical training. All performances were creditable and wel 
up to regimental standards. Troop E, Captain John H 
Stadler, commanding, conducted a march in enemy cout 
try, a defense against an attack by hostile planes and 
armored cars and a combined attack against an outline! 
dismounted enemy. Troop F, Major Dwight Hughes 
Jr., commanding, demonstrated a march into bivout 
and the establishment of both a march outpost and a 
outpost for the night. Machine Gun Troop, Capital 
Donald H. Galloway, went into a deliberately prepatt 
action as part of a theoretically larger force, formed : 
defense against hostile planes in a gas attack and made: 
displacement forward in a hastily prepared action. Heat 
quarters Troop, Captain Marion Carson, commanding 
put on a communication problem embodying the use 0 
pack and scout car radios. 

Due to the lack of proper range facilities at this pos 
the troops are completing their mounted and dismo 
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istol firing ac Fort Belvoir where a new and very satis- 
factory range has been constructed. Each troop marches 
the necessary seventeen miles and pitches a temporary 
camp at the range. Troop E has already completed its 
fring and Troop F, Machine Gun Troop, and Head- 
quarters Troop will follow. 

The annua! charity horse show given by Fort Myer 
each year for the benefit of the Army Relief Society is 
being held at Fort Myer Gardens on May 30th. The 
ardens are located north of the Virginia entrance to the 
Memorial Bridge over the Potomac River where a new 
turf show ring has been completed under the direction of 








Major Herbert V. Scanlon, 3d Cavalry. Situated as it is 
in a picturesque natural amphitheater, it assures excellent 
footing for horses and comfortable seats in the shade for 
the spectators. The ladies of the garrison will serve lunch- 
eon on the grounds prior to the show. 

Orders have just been received on 1st Lieutenants 
Harry W. Johnson and John L. Hines, Jr., both of 
whom will join the regiment upon graduation from the 
Cavalry School in June. They will be a welcome addi- 
tion to the Championship 3d Cavalry Polo Team which 
loses two of its strongest members, Captains Willard G. 
Wyman and Eugene L. Harrison this summer on Leav- 
enworth orders. 

The 3d Cavalry horses on the Fort Myer Horse Show 
Team performed most creditably at the recent Atlantic 
City Horse Show. The team, besides winning ribbons 
in practically all of the lesser jumping classes, won the 
$1,000.00 Jumper Stake, and the Jumper Championship 
with Clipped Wings, ridden by Major Arthur P. Thay- 
et, 3d Cavalry. During May and June the team will 
exhibit at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, West Point, New 
York, and Tuxedo, New York, and at numerous local 
shows. 

It is expected that known distance rifle practice, which 
this year has been delayed. due to new construction and 
improvements on the District of Columbia National 
Guard Range at Camp Simms, will commence about 
June 1st and continue throughout the month. 


: A q 


Ist Squadron, 3d Cavalry—Fort Ethan Allen, 
Vermont 
Mayor Freperick H. L. Ryper, Commanding 


HE “first shot for record . . .” and all that it means 
is the present chief concern of this organization. De- 
spite unfavorable weather conditions, including occasional 
May snow flurries, the squadron reports good progress. 
At this writing pistol firing is virtually completed, and 
one more week will bring the end of rifle firing. The 
results have been most gratifying in view of the large 
oumber of new men who never fired either weapon. The 
indoor gallery practice which was stressed during the 
winter season is proving its worth. 
Candidates for the cavalry team at Camp Perry this 


season have been training under 2d Lieutenant Edwin 


M. Cahill. 
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One scout car with full armament accompanied Bat- 
tery B, 7th Field Artillery to Harvard and Yale Uni- 
versities where it attracted a great deal of interest among 
R.O.T.C. units. These cars are in great demand for 
demonstration purposes with civilian component organi- 
zations. 

The training of civilian components will begin on June 
gth with the arrival of the Norwich and Massachusetts 
State College R.O.T.C. units. The 316th Cavalry will 
arrive June 14th for two weeks’ training at the Jericho 
Camp, and on the 16th 50 unattached Reserves, recently 
graduated from the R.O.T.C. will join the 316th to be 
trained under the Regular Army instructors, Major Har- 
rison Herman and Major Harry H. Baird, Cavalry. 

The squadron will move to the Lee River Camp about 
the 2d week in June. On the departure of the 316th 
Cavalry, the squadron will return to Fort Ethan Allen 
where Troop A under Captain Roland A. Browne will 
take charge of th C.M.T.C. during the period July gth 
to August 7th. 

A selected team of both troops will train for exhibition 
drills and horse show work. Invitations have been ac- 
cepted to show at several of the large county fairs in this 
section. 

On August gth, 130 members of the 61st Cavalry Di- 
vision, Colonel John K. Brown, Senior Instructor, will 
come to the Jericho Camp. Following the departure of 
that group, the squadron will return to the Fort and 
make ready for the fall march and maneuvers to begin 
about August 25th. Dixville Notch is the destination 
of the march this year. A series of tactical exercises, to 
be drawn up by Major Frederick H. L. Ryder, Squadron 
Commander, will be worked out on the way up. Horse 
shows and polo games will be conducted at Captain 
Frank Doudera’s “The Balsams.” The annual tactical 
inspection will be made there, and the squadron will join 
the 7th Field Artillery for combined maneuvers in that 
area. 

Lieutenant Colonel Arthur E. Wilbourn left April 
15th for duty with the Organized Reserves at San An- 
tonio, Texas. Colonel Wilbourn had commanded the 
squadron since September, 1933. Under his command 
we made the remarkable 75-mile forced march from 
Barton, Vermont, to Fort Ethan Allen during the textile 
strike of 1934. His keen interest in his duties and his 
meticulous standards of military proficiency has a salutary 
effect on the squadron. His efforts were especially valu- 
able in developing the present training system of this 
organization. The officers said farewell to the Wilbourns 
at an early hunt breakfast at the Officers’ Club. The 
squadron was drawn up in review in front of the club 
and escorted the family out of the post. 

Major Frederick H. L. Ryder is now in command of 
the squadron. 

Before the end of summer there will be many other 
changes in personnel. Major Samuel V. Constant will 
arrive here in September from military attaché duty in 


China. Major Herbert E. Watkins will come here from 
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duty at Massachusetts State College, 1st Lieutenant 
Theodore C. Wenzlaff, now at Fort Robinson, Nebraska, 
and 1st Lieutenant Charles M. Iseley, a student at the 
Cavalry School, will arrive later in the summer. 

Major Randolph Russell will leave here in September 
for duty in Brooklyn, N. Y., and Captain Alan L. Ful- 
ton will go to school at Fort Riley next fall. 

On May 12th a shipment of twenty remounts reached 
here from Front Royal, Virginia. Though these animals 
are older than those of the past two shipments and not 
as well bred, they show the makings of excellent cavalry 
mounts. 

The ninetieth anniversary of the 3d Cavalry was cele- 
brated on the 19th of May. The day was declared a 
holiday for the post. The squadron commander addressed 
the troops in formation after which the squadron was 
host to the members of the garrison at a picnic and field 
day. 

q v > A 


4th Cavalry—Fort Meade, South Dakota 
Coronet Rosert McC. Beck, Jr., Commanding 


URING the winter training period it was decided to 

hold in the tactical training room a map exercise 
involving the operation of the regiment in a continuous 
problem. A typical Cavalry mission was selected. The 
4th Cavalry was covering the concentration of an Infan- 
try division at the outset of the exercise. The 4th Cavalry 
was encamped at Newell, north of Fort Meade. One 
troop was given a reconnaissance mission within a zone 
extending south toward Rapid City. Red forces were 
known to be in Rapid City with a large concentration 
taking place in northwestern Nebraska. Each rifle troop 
in the regiment, with attached elements from Head- 
quarters and Machine Gun troops, was assumed to be 
the reconnaissance troop. The situation was given in 
advance to troop commanders, who issued their orders 
for the accomplishment of the mission. Patrol leaders 
and other subordinate commanders also issued their or- 
ders in advance. Officers and noncommissioned officers 
then assembled in the tactical training room where each 
organization was assigned a table. Necessary maps and 
equipment were at hand. At this point each troop 
commander became chief umpire of his unit and con- 
trolled the red forces. Troops were turned over to the 
senior lieutenant who acted as the blue umpire as long as 
only subordinate units were involved. Based on the ac- 
tion of the blue leaders, the senior umpire moved his red 
forces in a logical fashion, called to his table the blue 
umpire, and told him what a blue element would actu- 
ally see at a certain time and place. Blue leaders would 
then meet this situation with certain actions and orders, 
transmitting to certain information superior elements. In 
this way the situation developed naturally from front to 
rear and superior blue elements were forced to act on 
what actually happened in their front. As the training 
period progressed, the situations studied in the problem 
room were worked on the ground. One of the greatest 
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benefits from the system was the tactical training ob- 
tained by junior officers and noncommissioned officers. 

The Regimental Band, under the direction of Warrant 
Officer Wheeler W. Sidwell, has contributed greatly to 
the enjoyment of music in the post and the community, 
The band has been playing weekly concerts at the Sturgis 
High School Auditorium. The concerts were incor. 
porated in the school curriculum for music students, at. 
tendance counting as credits towards completion of the 
course. All performances were well attended and were 
enthusiastically recetved by the school authorities and 
the citizens of Sturgis. At the request of the Mayor of 
Rapid City, twelve members of the band assisted the 
Rapid City Symphony Orchestra in their rehearsals and 
concert program. Thus the 4th Cavalry Band furnished 
the key men and the principal instruments for each sec- 
tion. In addition to its routine military duties, the band 
has played regular concerts, has furnished music for ac. 
tivities of the Post Chaplain, has played at horse shows 
and other post activities, and has been a distinct factor in 
promoting an appreciation of good music in the Black 
Hills. 

The annual army relief party, held at Fort Meade, has 
received widespread acclaim. For the evening, the post 
auditorium was transformed into the Stratosphere Bow, 
an idea which was enthusiastically received by the people 
of this community. Myriads of gaudy balloons, a repro- 
duction of the Gondola of the balloon Explorer II and of 
the rustic headquarters building in the strato bowl lent 
proper atmosphere to the ballroom. 

The post basketball tournament ended with the 
Medics from the Post Hospital undefeated. Troops A 
and F were next with two defeats each. The bottom of 
the ladder was held by Troop B and the Band teams. On 
March 16th, 17th and 18th an elimination tournament 
was held, being featured by some fast basketball and 
close scores. The teams that held the bottom in the series 
tournament came through in this tournament and were 
the proverbial dark horses, the Band competing in the 
semi-finals while Troop B was declared the champion of 
this latter tournament. 

The post amateur boxing tournament was held on 
March 23d, 27th, and 30th and April 3d. This tourna 
ment was featured by a large number of entries and the 
surprising talent shown. While many matches were won 
by knockouts there were only one or two bouts where 
the contestants were not evenly matched, the knockouts 
being due to the vigor and enthusiasm with which the 
contestants fought. 


eae, 
5th Cavalry—Fort Clark, Texas 
Coronet Rosert C. RicHarpson, Jr., Commanding 


5 bate regiment completed a most interesting and in- 
structive training season at the end of March. The 
first part of April was devoted to brigade training in cot 
junction with the 12th Cavalry, which joined us at Fort 
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Clark in separation for the 1st Cavalry Division ma- 
neuvers. 

The 1st brigade marched for Marfa on April 13th, ar- 
riving Ap“! 25th, after an unusually pleasant hike. Upon 
completion of the maneuvers, the Division enjoyed a few 
days rest end recreation in Marfa. In the competitions 
held there the 5th Cavalry won the soft-ball event, got 
second-place in small-bore rifle and pistol matches and 

laced five men in the finals of the boxing contests, 
Private Strength, Troop E., winning the lightweight 
championship. 

The regiment is NOW prepared for the several months’ 
work with R.O.T.C. and reserve units. 

The regiment is justly proud of its recruits. Out of 
one hundred none was evacuated nor lost in spite of the 
arduous service encountered, which involved a_pre- 
liminary march of 300 miles and two weeks of tactical 
exercises over extremely rough country. The horses, too, 
came through well, only three being destroyed. 


 F.9 
6th Cavalry—Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia 
CoLoneL LLEWELLYN W. OLIvEeR, Commanding 


HE 6th Cavalry is now heavily involved in its 

southward trek for combat firing at Fort McClellan, 
Alabama, and joint maneuvers with the 8th Infantry 
Brigade at Fort Benning, Georgia. The regiment left 
Fort Oglethorpe May 4th. 

On March rath a Regimental review and inspection 
with full field equipment was held on Snodgrass Hill, 
Chickamauga Park. 

The lodge for the boy and girl scouts was completed 
under the able direction of Warrant Officer R. E. Hearne, 
U. $, Coast Guard, and was formally dedicated by the 
Commanding Officer, Colonel Oliver. This playhouse 
for the youth of the post is a veritable jewel in that the 
good ship S. S. Rainbow has been constructed on top of 
the lodge proper in the manner of “The Good Ship 
Lollypop which always makes port without a Stop.” The 
ship is a replica of a coast guard vessel, complete with 
nding lights, radio and gyroscopic compass. Appropriate 
anchor and pier complete the job. 

The regiment as a whole regretted the loss of 2d Lieu- 
tenant Charles W. Schnabel by transfer to the Corps of 
Engineers with station at Fort Riley. 

During the period March 23d to 28th, the regiment 
engaged in air-ground liaison work with aircraft piloted 
by Captain Gaines and Lieutenant Covington of Fort 
Brags. The usual defense measure against aircraft, in- 
duding concealment, were worked out most satisfactorily 
and will undoubtedly be of value to the regiment at 
maneuvers. 

On April 2d, the 6th Cavalry Band proceeded by 
motor to Huntsville, Alabama, for participation in the 
Amy Day celebration held by Reserve Officers. 

Army Day (April 6th) was celebrated by the 6th 
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Cavalry and a detachment of the Medical Corps parading 


in full field equipment in Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

During the period April 20th to 22nd the regiment re- 
ceived its annual inspection by the Corps Area Inspector 
and this was immediately followed by a march to the 
Catoosa Range by the 2d Squadron with Machine Gun 
Troop attached. 

Organization Day failing on May 4th, when the regi- 
ment left for Maneuvers, this event was celebrated Sun- 
day, May 3d, with a very impressive ceremony at which 
all recruits and recent arrivals’ were presented to the 
Standard. In the evening at the Officer's Club picnic 
grounds a barbecue was given which served as a despedida 
for the departing members of the regiment and the gar- 
rison. 

Just prior to this despedida, Captain and Mrs. T. 
Ward, 6th Cavalry, left for their new station, Fort Riley, 
Kansas. 

Prior to the return of the regiment about July rst, the 
R.O.T.C. unit from the University of Georgia will have 
arrived for six weeks’ summer training. Members of this 
unit will be assisted by the 6th Cavalrymen of the Care- 
taking Detachment, who, because of a shortage of ani- 
mals, were left at the post. 

During the absence of the regiment on maneuvers, 
Colonel Kinzie B. Edmunds commands the post until his 
departure for duty with the Organized Reserves in Utah, 
approximately June 1st. Major Rufus S. Ramey has 
been designated to command District C, of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, with its reduced strength of but 
66 companies, during the absence of Colonel Oliver. 


7 q 7 


7th Cavalry—Fort Bliss, Texas 


CoLonet JOHN K. Herr, Commanding 


bere first two weeks in April were devoted to getting 
ready for the march from Fort Bliss to Marfa, Texas, 
a distance of two hundred miles. 

During the weekend periods while the division was in 
camp at Marfa, various athletic activities were partici- 
pated in by the regiment as part of the division recre- 
ational program. Privates Marshall, Troop B, and Sher- 
rod, Troop F, won the division boxing championship in 
the junior lightweight and junior welterweight classes 
respectively. The regiment was the only unit to win two 
boxing championship classes. 

The 7th Cavalry also won 1st place in the division rifle 
competition, 


Yee. ae 
8th Cavalry—Fort Bliss, Texas 
CotoneL Frank KELLER, Commanding 
N Monday, April 6th, the 2d Squadron celebrated 
Army Day by holding a Gymkhana and Horse 


Show. The various events scheduled, included mounted 
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wrestling, mounted tug of war, slow mule races, as well 
as jumping and schooling classes for officers and enlisted 
men. The competition for all places was very keen and 
afforded the many spectators much excitement. 

In the line. of athletics during its stay in Marfa, the 
8th Cavalry baseball team won the division champion- 
ship, and Private David E. Rivett, Machine Gun Troop, 


annexed the middleweight title in boxing. 
> 7 if 


11th Cavalry—Presidio of Monterey, California 
CoLoneEL Troup MILER, Com manding 


es regiment left Presidio of Monterey on Tuesday, 
March 24th, for the annual practice march, and re- 
turned to the post March 30th having covered approxi- 
mately 200 miles. Camps were made at Salinas, San 
Juan, Jungle Inn, Bitterwater and Wiley’s Ranch. The 
march from Bitterwater to Wiley’s Ranch was made at 
night, the distance of 30 miles being covered in four and 
one-half hours. The last day’s march from Wiley’s Ranch 
to the post was 57 miles and all horses and men arrived 
home in excellent condition. The band made the entire 
trip in trucks and played the regiment into and out of 
every camp, adding muck to the enjoyment of the march. 
Concerts played in the afternoons were greatly appreci- 
ated by the command as well as by the civilians from 
nearby towns and ranches who visited camp. 

On April 7th the regiment marched to Camp Ord 
Military Reservation to join the rst Instruction Group 
under the Command of Brigadier General W. C. 
Sweeney for a three weeks’ period of maneuvers. The 
troops present were the 6th Infantry Brigade consisting of 
the 30th Infantry from Presidio of San Francisco and the 
38th Infantry from Fort Douglas, Utah, the 11th Cavalry 
and the 2nd Battalion, 76th Field Artillery from the 
Presidio of Monterey, and the Observation Squadron 
from Crissy Field. The first week in camp was devoted 
to troop squadron and regimental maneuvers and troop 
combat firing. This was followed by a week of brigade 
exercises and maneuvers of the combined arms. During 
the third week, the Corps Area Commander, Major Gen- 
eral Paul B. Malone, visited camp and held his annual 
tactical inspection for all troops present. He expressed 
himself as being very much pleased with the result of the 
inspection. The regiment marched back to the Presidio 
of Monterey on April 2gth. 

May sth was the 35th Anniversary of the organization 
of the regiment. The Organization Day ceremony was 
held in front of the new grandstand on Soldier Field. 
After an opening prayer by Major Charles C. Merrill, 
Post Chaplain, a brief history of the regiment was read 
by Captain Donald H. Nelson, Regimental Adjutant. 
The Regimental Commander, Colonel Troup Miller, ad- 
dressed the assembled regiment after which the troops 
marched off with the band playing “Captain Anderson,” 
the adopted regimental march. 

During the last few months the regiment has received 
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80 remounts from Fort Reno and Fort Robinson, 
are of excellent quality and type and are a very welcome 
addition to the mounts of the regiment. 

Major Richard W. Cooksey, 11th Cavalry, leaves th 
regiment June gth for duty with Organized Reserves 
New York City. 

Major Donald S. Perry, 11th Cavalry has been ordete 
to take command of the Fresno California, C.C.C, Dj. 
trict, relieving Major Edward C. McGuire, 11th Cavalry, 
who has been ordered to General Staff duty at Head. 
quarters, Ninth Corps Area. 

Captain Newton F. McCurdey left May 2d for Head. 
quarters, Second Corps Area where he will assume ney 
duties in connection with his detail to the Adjutant Gen. 
eral’s Department. Captain McCurdey was regimental 
adjutant until recently. 

Major Herman F. Rathjen has been relieved from 
C.C.C. duty at Lewiston, Idaho, and ordered to duty 
in the Philippines. } 

The regiment is engaged in preparation for summe 
camps and for the Presidio and Monterey Peninsuk 
Horse Show. This show will be held May 2gth to 31s 
on the post Polo Field this year instead of at the Dd 
Monte polo field and race track as in previous years. 


a ae 
12th Cavalry—Fort Brown, Texas 
Coronet Kerr T. Riccs, Commanding 


bens 12th Cavalry departed from their home stations 
Fort Brown and Fort Ringgold, Texas, on April 1s, 
for the purpose of participating in the 1st Cavalry Div- 
sion maneuvers held in the Big Bend District in the 
vicinity of Marfa. 

Candidates for the regimental tryouts for the Cavalry 
Rifle Team were returned by motor transportation from 
Marfa to Fort Brown and extensive training was started 
under the supervision of rst Lieutenant Samuel L. Myers 
12th Cavalry. 

Captain Benners B. Vail, 12th Cavalry, has been 
ordered to Montgomery, Alabama, for duty with the 





R.O.T.C. at the Montgomery High School. 


a 
14th Cavalry—Fort Des Moines, Iowa 


CoLoneL CLARENCE LININGER, Commanding 


ROOPS of the 14th Cavalry (less 1st Squadron) 
turned out in a magnificent manner for a parade 

in commemoration of Army Day in the city of Des 
Moines. The excellent appearance of men, horses, equip 
ment and motors drew much admiration form onlookers 
The 14th Cavalry sponsored a hunt on Sunday mort 
ing, April 26th, in which over one hundred and fife 
riders participated. Major Claude Cox, M.F.H., assisted 
by Colonel Clarence Lininger, Major W. G. Gooch and 
Captain Mark A. Devine, Jr., conducted the hunt. A 


drag was laid on the target range and four couples of 
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hounds given the scent. A free moving group and a con- 
trolled group rode to the range from the post and then 
followed the hunt course over steep hills and a number 
of jumps. Members of civilian riding classes also partici- 
pated. The heavily wooded range with its myriads of 
spring lowers in full bloom provided a beautiful setting 
for the bright coated riders and well groomed horses. 

On May 4th the ladies of the White Shrine of Jerusa- 
km, visiting Des Moines for their national convention, 
were entertained by the 14th Cavalry at an exhibition in 
the riding hall. Headquarters Troop displayed its scout 
ats to advantage, the Machine Gun Troop gave a musi- 
al drill and Troop E a jumping show. The Band gave 
aconcert and the exhibition was brought to a close by a 
ceremony with the massed guidons. The hall was filled 
to capacity and the ladies were most enthusiastic. 

A garrison review was held on May gth. The cavalry 
dement passed in review before the regimental com- 
mander, Colonel Clarence Lininger. Lieutenant Colonel 
Mack Garr was commander of troops. In the afternoon 
apost track meet was held and honors were carried off by 
Troop E, Machine Gun Troop placing second and Head- 
quarters Troop third. The regimental commander pre- 
sented the winners with attractive trophies. 

Twenty-four Cavalry Reserve officers from the grades of 
second lieutenant to major will be assigned to troops for 
training during the period May 17th to 3oth. 

Troops have finished qualifications for dismounted 
pistol and rifle firing with excellent results. Completion 
of firing at this early date has advanced the regiment al- 
most two months in training as compared with last year. 

The indoor polo season was completed May 6th. There 
were three indoor polo teams playing twice weekly dur- 
ing the winter months. The regiment has had practically 
1100°%/, representation and every member who desired to 
play was given opportunity and encouragement. This 
was limited only by the number of ponies available. 
During this period the newly joined second lieutenants 
were trained under the personal direction of the polo 
representative and in the final game showed promise of 
developing into expert poloists with a little additional ex- 
perience. The outdoor season opened Sunday, May roth, 
with two teams from the regiment competing against the 
Wakonda Country Club. The result of the game was 
71, a victory for the 14th Cavalry. The regiment can 
now boast of a polo team composed entirely of second 
lieutenants which is representative of the regiment in any- 
thing but the fastest competition. 
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Ist Squadron, | 4th Cavalry—Fort Sheridan, 


Illinois 
Mayor Brock PutNaM, Commanding 


HE squadron has been mainly engaged preparing 
for an extended period of field service. Horses are 
being conditioned by daily road marches with full pack 
equipment. Officers and noncommissioned officers are 
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receiving systematic instruction in tactics, both in the 
school room and by practical terrain exercises. 

The entire squalron departs on June 2d for Camp 
Custer, Michigan, where from July 1st to August Ist it 
will be on duty in connection with C.M.T.C. training 
and from August gth to August 22d will participate in 
the Second Army Maneuvers. 

Captains Lawrence G. Smith, Kenneth G. Hoge and 
Edwin C. Greiner will return to the post during the 
latter part of June to take part in the Lake Forest Horse 
Show. The big feature of this show is to be an Inter- 
national Military Jumping Competition similar to the 
one annually held at Madison Square Garden. The an- 
nual Fort Sheridan Horse Show will be held in Septem- 
ber, after the return of the squadron. 

Major Brock Putnam is now in command. Lieutenant 
Colonel Chamberlin was recently transferred to Fort 
Bliss for a detail on General Staff duty with the 1st Cav- 
alry Division and his loss will always be keenly felt. 


7 vy 2 


116th Cavalry, Idaho National Guard 
Coronet Samuet D. Hays, Commanding 


HE annual armory inspection of the 116th Cavalry, 

conducted by Major John O. Lawrence, Cavalry In- 
structor, Wyoming, was highly pleasing to that officer, 
and his commendations should stimulate the regiment to 
further efforts toward efficiency. He referred to several 
of the troops as Superior and rated the organization a 
fine regiment. 

Our Brigade Commander, General M. G. McConnel, 
Idaho, expressed himself as pleased, with the marked im- 
provement over former years shown at the inspection. 

The care and condition of the armories, horses and 
equipment, the zeal in carrying out the phases of inspec- 
tion, the military bearing, and improved smart appear- 
ance of the officers was highly pleasing to our instructor, 
Major John D. Hood, Cavalry. 

If the same willing disposition to work as shown for 
the inspection is carried into the summer training camp, 
this phase of the year’s training will be highly successful. 


2A ae q 


61st Cavalry Division—New York City 


T its recent annual meeting, the 61st Cavalry Division 
Association elected Captain Thomas J. Cochrane 
president for 1936, succeeding Lieutenant Edward A. 
Maher, III. Captain Cochrane instituted a program de- 
signed to bring members of the association into closer 
social contact as an amplification of the educational pto- 
gram provided by regular army instructors of the di- 
vision. 
Captain Edwin Hess, Adjutant, 303d Cavalry, was 
elected vice president; Captain F. E. Ahrens, S-4, 303d 


Cavalry, secretary, and Lieutenant John C. Elliott, treas- 


urer. 
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“Contacts afforded by an association such as we have 
are a valuable adjunct to the educational program pro- 
vided for the division by Colonel George M. Russell, 
chief of staff, with the assistance of Lieutenant Colonel 
John K. Brown, Major Arthur H. Truxes, Major Cates- 
by ap C. Jones, and Captain James S. Rodwell,”’ said 
President Cochrane. ““Most of our members, while their 
business is in the city, live in the suburbs and to stay in 
town for an educational program means a real sacrifice of 
time. The more we build up social contacts, with result- 
ing friendships among the officers, the better attendance 
can be obtained for these vitally important meetings.” 

Occupation of the division personnel is quite varied, 
President Cochrane pointed out, which adds interest to 
the contacts among members. There are officers who in 
every day life are accountants, mechanics, artists, drafts- 
men, clerks, brokers, salesmen, insurance agents, adver- 
tising men, newspaper men, press agents, and many 
other things. 

“From these ranks was recruited our horse show team, 
coached by Colonel Brown and managed by Lieutenant 
Colonel Herbert H. Frost,” the president said. “It has 
made a remarkable showing. During the seasons of 1934 
and 1935 the team has been high scorer in Eastern mili- 
tary events and has won over 200 ribbons. The Brooklyn 
show April 24th and 25th saw the team, captained this 
year by Lieutenant John W. Mortis, start a long season 
of competition that will end at the National Horse Show 
in Madison Garden, November 4th to roth. 

Over two hundred officers and ladies of the division 
and their guests gathered at the Hotel Pennsylvania on 


the night of April 4th, following the Army Day Parade, 


May-June 


and participated in the most colorful and successful pay 
ever attempted by the 61st Cavalry Division. 

None of these activities are required as part of an of, 
cer’s training, but the enthusiasm with which they ate 
undertaken and the successful manner in which they ar 
put over seem convincing proof that the association j 
accomplishing its aim—a rousing factor toward creati 
a true esprit de corps. This is a splendid thing to show th 
civilian population—an added exhibit of the stamina and 
manhood which the Army promotes. 


i 2 
305th Cavalry—Philadelphia, Pa. 


Coronet Vincent A. Carrot, Cavalry-Reserve, 
Commanding 


_. spting came to Philadelphia, hard-tiding 
305th Cavalrymen deserted the grim walls and 
tanbarked floors of the First City Troop riding hall, to 
gallop hither and yon under the buttonwoods and among 
the early azaleas of the Fairmount Parkway. Proud (and 
optimistic) Philadelphians call this attractive course the 
Champs Elysees of America. In such surroundings pl 
toon drill, close and extended order, aroused a new zest 
and it is hoped that before camp time arrives all liew- 
tenants will be given the opportunity to exercise actud 
platoon command. The care with which mounts ate s- 
lected before leaving the Armory, however, indicates that 
riders intend to do all they can to insure a seat dis 
tinguished for safety and gentle dignity before the pub- 
lic eye! We have in mind the anxiety of a major, who 
with a light in his eye, was observed carefully examining 








Officers of the 305th Cavalry who formed the Guard of Honor at the Lincoln Day exercises this year held in Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, by the Military Order of the Loyal Legion. The guard was commanded by Major L. C. Bell of the 
305th. Captain William H. Taylor, adjutant of 305th, acted as chairman of the exercises. 
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the hithers and withers of four mounts before he threw 
, tentative leg over his selection! Well, this solicitude 
has thus far earned reward; we have no casualties to re- 

rt, But into each life some rain must fall and onto 
the Parkway some spread-eagles are sure to descend. 

Carrying on the thought of preparation for camp we 
find that three field officers and twenty-six troop officers 
have qualified for camp so far, out of our quota of three 

and twenty-eight. If business pursuits and other con- 
tributing factors combine, we should have a full and 
hearty tour this summer at Fort Myer. 

Members of the regiment are glad to hear that Colonel 
Vincent Carroll’s vacancy now exists and that his assign- 
ment to command of the regiment is just a matter of 
time and published orders. 

Colonel William Innes Forbes, former regimental com- 
mander, presided at the fourth annual exercises in honor 
of Abraham Lincoln, sponsored by the Military Order 
of the Loyal Legion of the United States. The 305th 
was turned out in good form and modesty won’t forbid 
saying we helped the i inspiring scene enacted on the west 
terrace of the Philadelphia Museum of Art, Sunday, 

April rgth. 

Regimental Day, April 17th, was, by contrast, all 
sparkle and light! The Sylvania Hotel was chosen for a 


suitable background. 
; ii > x 


306th Cavalry—Baltimore, Md., and 
Washington, D. C. 


Coronet J. P. B. Clayton Hitt, Cavalry-Reserve, 
Commanding 


BALTIMORE 


ONFERENCES for the instruction of the 306th 

Cavalry (less 2d Squadron) are held at No. 3 
Franklin Street, Baltimore, Md., through the courtesy of 
Colonel J. B. P. Clayton Hill, the regimental com- 
mander, who resides there. 

On March 30th Major William H. Skinner, 306th 
Cavalry, presented the subject * ‘Pivot of Maneuver in 
Cavalry Delaying Action.” This instructive conference 
was excellently conducted by Major Skinner, and was 
followed by a brief critique by Major Mullenix. 

The next conference of this related series on Cavalry 
subject is scheduled for April 27th, when Major Wallace 
C. Warner, 306th Cavalry, is to give the talk on the 
“Maneuvering Force in Cavalry Delaying Action.” 

The upward trend in attendance was again evident at 
the March meeting, and it is-hoped that the gain will be 
maintained throughout the school year. 

The regiment will be ordered to active duty from 


August g to 22, 1936, at Fort Myer, Virginia. 
WASHINGTON 


Conferences for the instruction of officers in Washing- 
ton were held on March 5th and 1gth, and April 2d and 
16th, 
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The spring training of the regiment has been progress- 
ing excellently with the Reserve officers themselves play- 
ing a large part in conducting the training. 

Instruction in the form of an entertaining skit was pre- 
sented by Lieutenant Colonel J. D. Stout, M.I.-Res., and 
ist Lieutenant H. H. Hartley, M.I.-Res. This kit il- 
lustrated the practical operation of the office of G-2 of a 
Cavalry division from the time of its organization to the 
taking of prisoners on the battle front. Many officers of 
the regiment participated, including: several of our 
linguists who played the parts of “prisoner” and ‘ 
terpreter.” 

The officers of the regiment have been greatly bene- 
fitted by the following conferences: “Pivot of Maneuver 
in Cavalry Delaying Action,” by Major E. B. Harry, 
306th Cavalry, assisted by rst Lieutenant Yorke C. Mills, 
306th Cavalry; “Maneuvering Force in Cavalry Delay- 
ing Action,” by 1st Lieutenant E. M. Perkins, 306th 
Cavalry, assisted by 1st Lieutenant J. B. Goodell, 306th 
Cavalry; and “Tactical Employment of Machine guns, 
by 2nd Lieutenant D. R. Gascoyne, 306th Cavalry. Most 
of these officers adopted the practice of asking numerous 
and sometimes embarrassing questions, with the result 
that practically everyone took part in the conferences. 

It has been the good fortune of the regiment to hear 
the following lectures: “Combat Engineers,” by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel G. J. Richards, G.S.C.; “The Medical 
Squadron and Evacuation of Cavalry Casualties,” by 
Lieutenant Colonel F. A. Bleese, M.C.; “Principles of 
Supply of a Cavalry Regiment,” by Major Frank L. 
Whittaker, Cavalry; and “Cavalry on Reconnaissance,” 
by Major John C. Mullenix, Cavalry. 

Equitation classes were held at the ‘riding hall at Fort 
Myer, Virginia, on March 8th and 22d, pet April 5th 
and 1gth, with the usual large attendance. The training 
at these classes has included a well-rounded program of 
mounted drill and cross country riding. 

The regiment is looking forward to its “graduation 
exercises” for the inactive training period, to hei in the 
form of a horse show held in June. The details are being 
worked out by rst Lieutenant Laurie F. Hess, 306th 
Cavalry, in conjunction with Major Geary F. Eppley, 
commanding the 2d Squadron. 


% 7% ¥ 


307th Cavalry—Richmond, Virginia 


Coronet Mattuew F. James, Cavalry-Reserve, 
Commanding 


jw following transfers and promotions have oc- 
curred since the last order announcing assign- 
ments: 

Lieutenant Colonel R. B. H. Begg to the 154th Cav- 
alry Brigade; Lieutenant Colonel John C. Butler, from 
that unit to this regiment. Captains Henry P. Ames and 
W. J. Yetton, promoted to Major and transferred to this 
regiment from the 153rd Cavalry Brigade and 462 Arm- 


ored Car Squadron, respectively. First Lieutenant Robert 
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B. Batte has his Captaincy and commands Troop K. 
Captain Hal P. Costolo was placed on the Inactive Re- 
serve status due to physical disability and promoted to 
Major. Captain Claude W. Rowe, 1st Lieutenant J. A. 
Mitchell and 2d Lieutenant L. B. Wilson, having moved 
out of the Third Corps Area, were relieved from this 
regiment. 1st Lieutenant Grant R. Elliott, Med-Res., 
and rst Lieutenant L. L. Montague, Cav-Res., were pro- 
moted to Captain and remain assigned; the latter taking 
over Headquarters Troop. Recent assignments by D1- 
vision Order: 2d Lieutenants Ben R. Lindquist, Grayson 


R. Headley and 1st Lieutenant Asher R. McComb. 


This regiment has more than filled its training quota 
for the C.M.T.C. at Fort Myer in July, and will supply 


a number for group training in August. 


y q 7 


3d Squadron and Machine-Gun Troop, 307th 
Cavalry—Norfolk, Virginia 


Mayor James R. Mu.ten, Cavalry-Reserve, 


Commanding 


an members of the squadron have been doing some 
intensive work on extension courses and unit schools 
during the past month. Twelve officers have exceeded the 
required number of credit hours for active duty training 
this summer and their applications have been submitted 
and gone forward. Two more are just on the edge and 
we are confident will at least reach the minimum by the 
end of May. We hope all fourteen will be ordered to 
camp, as the C.M.T.C. work this year is the most valu- 
able training a junior officer can have, giving him real 
responsibilities. It is very similar to the job he would 
have in case of mobilization. 

During March our unit schools took up “The School 
of the Trooper,” and “School of the Squad, Mounted 
and Dismounted,” the instructors being 2d Lieutenant 
L. C. Page, Jr., W. J. White, and R. F. Fowler. In 
April the subjects were “Care of Animals and Equip- 
ment,” “Adjustment of Equipment,” “The Trooper 
Mounted, Without Arms,” and “Rifle Marksmanship,” 
the instructors being 2d Lieutenants L. F. Roberts, R. G. 
Baldwin, Jr., and W. S. Hayman. We also had a period 
of pistol shooting in each month. 

We are glad to see our Squadron Commander, Major 
“Dick” Mullen, back again from the hospital where he 
has been undergoing an operation. 

The Norfolk Chapter, R. O. A., is giving a dinner 
for the Corps Area Commander, Major General Albert 
J. Bowley, on May 6th. Major Mullen, a former presi- 
dent of the chapter, is chairman of the entertainment 
committee. 

Our very mobile 1st Lieutenant “Bill” Trolan stopped 
in en route from Florida to Pennsylvania and stayed long 
enough to put in an application for active duty. 


308th Cavalry—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cotonet GeorceE H. CHErrINcTON, Cavalry-Reserve, 
Commanding 


. orn our last letter was submitted, Pittsburgh was 
visited by the most disastrous flood in its history, 
The water caused the shutdown of all electric light and 
water pumping plants and the central heating plants in 
the downtown district. Thousands of homes were inun- 
dated for several days and many were washed away com- 
pletely. During this disaster 2d Lieutenant J. Roy Degen. 
hardt was on volunteer duty with the National Guard 
troops and did excellent work. 2d Lieutenant Jack M. 
Judge, who is a photographer for a local newspaper, se- 
cured many fine pictures of the flood and the havoc 
caused by it. The business places of several of our officers 
were flooded and they have been working hard ever since 
to remedy the damage. 

As the normal spring weather has been conspicuously 
absent this year in favor of more winter, the outdoor 
activities of the regiment have been greatly affected. 

Rides have been held almost every Sunday, but little 
riding has been done during the week until the last week 
of April. Since then, large numbers of officers have come 
out, causing an acute shortage of mounts from the regi- 
mental stable. 

A class has been started on Thursday evenings for 
those enlisted men who desire to be commissioned before 
the summer camp and for lieutenants who wish to be te- 
freshed in the basic subjects. 

It is believed that the regimental quota of officers will 
go to camp in August. Among those who will attend 
are several who have had no previous summer training. 

The following changes in personnel have occurred 
since the last letter: Losses: Captain Harry B. Peebles, 
ist Lieutenant Charles B. Sproul, 2d Lieutenants Allan 
L. Luke, Donald B. Wyhel, and William P. Witsel. 


Promotions: Captain Stanley H. Scott to Major. 
7 : : 


862d Field Artillery (Horse)—Baltimore, Md. 
Coronet Rocer S. B. Hartz, Field Artillery-Reserve, 


Commanding 


O encourage practical work and_ specialized study 

in the regiment, committees have been formed on 
the several subjects into which Field Artillery Training 
is divided, i.e., Tactics and Fire Direction, Staff Fune 
tions, Animal Transport, Gunnery, Communications, 
Orientation, and Matériel. 

The regiment is fortunate in having, in several of these 
specialties, committeemen who are qualified as instructots 
because of previous training in the Regular Army of 
service schools. In some cases, however, the civilian oc 
cupation of the committee chairman parallels his com- 
mittee assignment, and renders Army training less es 
sential. 

The regiment is pleased to announce that 1st Liew 
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rnant Stuart S$. Janney, Jr., mding his own mount, 
Justinian I], was runner-up in the Grand National Point 
to Point race held April 18th. Lieutenant Janney also 
participated! in the Maryland Hunt Cup race April 25th 
but was eliminated when his horse fell at the eighteenth 
jmp. In che latter event he was riding Hotspur II, 


J 
owned by Mrs. W. Wadsworth, the same horse he rode 


to win the cup in 1935. 
: 2 2 
65th Cavalry Division 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan 
pi following officers have been relieved from duty 


with the division and assigned to the 1st Squadron, 
igth Cavalry, Fort Sheridan: Captains James B. Long, 
Henry D. Burkhardt and Saul S. Dorfman; 1st Lieuten- 
ants Roland Williams and R. R. Lambert; 2d Lieu- 
tenants W. E. Huguelet, O. L. McBride, G. B. Weber 
and A. Reichman, Jr. 

The following promotions have been announced: 
Major A. J. Bain, gosth Engineer Squadron to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel; Captain Hugo W. Jacobson, Sig-Res., 
to Major. 

Major Harry N. Osgood, recently transferred to the 
Corps Area, has been assigned to the 317th Cavalry. 

Of the 36 Cavalry R.O.T.C. graduates commissioned 
upon graduation, 25 were assigned to the 318th Cavalry, 
gto the 317th Cavalry and 2 to the 14th Cavalry. The 
division welcomes these new officers. 

Operations in the division staff command post exercise 
which was prepared and conducted by Major Herbert A. 
Myers, Cavalry, were suspended for the summer after 
the meeting May 28th. It is proposed continuing the 
same river line problem during the next school year, 
starting out with a tactical ride in the division sector. 
The 159th Cavalry brigade staff joined the division staff 
atthe May 28th meeting when a critique of the exercise 
to date was held. In the meantime, the staffs of the 
317th and 318th Cavalry worked out their part of the 
problem. The gosth Engineer Squadron, under Lieu- 
tenanant Colonel A. J. Bain, Engr-Res., conducted a 
practical exercise in the area on June 7th. Interest during 
the winter season was keen, attendance excellent and 
individuals and staff sections functioned well. Colonel 
Edward Davis, District Commander, followed closely the 
instruction being given and the functioning of the staff 
sections. 

Thirty-two officers of the division made a 45 mile 
motor trip to inspect the Division Mobilization Centre 
on Sunday, May 3d. Captain Frank Olin, Q.M.-Res., 
Division Q.M. Section, did a fine job in planning and 
conducting the tour. 

The evening riding classes were discontinued on May 


26th. Lieutenant Colonel L. M. Graham, Executive Off- 
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cer, 317th Cavalry, was the enthusiast responsible for 
organizing these classes. 

Neither of the Illinois Cavalry reserve regiments will 
go to camp this year. A few officers of the division will 
be attached to National Guard units for the Second Army 
Maneuvers. Newly appointed 2d Lieutenants will be at 
Camp Custer, Michigan, from June 17th to June 3oth, 
and a Cavalry group of about 4o will be there from July 
1gth to August 1st. 

The Division Association meeting on May 21st was 
held in the private projection room in the Chicago the- 
atre building where 13 reels of training film were shown. 
Captain S. $. Dorfman was instrumental in having this 
courtesy extended by the theatre management. 


7 ¥ St 


319th Cavalry—Michigan 
Mayor James E. Murpny, Cavalry-Reserve, 
Commanding 


UT of Limbo! The 319th has at last begun its long 

journey out of this place of neither here nor there. 
Formerly one of the most outstanding Reserve regiments 
in the country and a crack organization in all activities, 
such as horsemanship, academic work, pistol work, and 
sports, it entered into each branch with an all-enveloping 
enthusiasm which worked wonders. To such an extent 
was this true that the Government granted the regiment 
its own summer camp, and moved horses, equipment, 
and personnel to Detroit for its use. This was the read- 
ing before the depression numbed the world’s imagina- 
tion, and regimental activities lapsed. 

The regiment remained in a dormant condition for 
some time. Lately, however, there have been established 
semi-monthly schools in Detroit, Saginaw, Lansing, and 
Grand Rapids, all of which are being well attended. The 
classwork is devoted to increasing the professional edu- 
cation of the officers for duty as instructors of the Fifth 
Corps Area Cavalry C.M.T.C. during the coming sum- 
mer. In Detroit the school consists of instruction in pistol 
marksmanship in the Federal building target range from 
4:30 to 6:15 followed by dinner and round-table con- 
ference until 7:15 when the group assembles for class- 
work. At the moment the fine points of Cavalry drills 
and ceremonies are being studied with a view to improv- 
ing the work of the officers with the C.M.T.C. When 
the weather permits, mounted work will be taken up by 
this group, either with the 106th Cavalry, Michigan 
National Guard, or with some local riding club. 

In addition to these activities many of the members 
are resuming their studies in the Army Extension courses. 

And so, the 319th is once more alive; very much so. 
This is only an advance notice and warning to other slug- 
gish regiments, if any, that we intend to lay siege to and 
regain our old laurels, with embellishments. , 
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Officers of Cavalry National Guard Units 


51ST CAVALRY 
BRIGADE 


HEADQUARTERS 


Bria. GEN. 
Egleston, N. H. 
(Commanding) 
Masor 
Drowne, H. R., Jr. 
CAPTAINS 
Riley, F. J. 
Kopf, C. B. 
1st LIEUTENANTS 
Powell, R. I 
Browne, J. G. 


2p LIEUTENANT 
Ridings, DeA. J. 


HEADQUARTERS 
TROOP 


CAPTAIN 
Morris, W. H. 
(Commanding) 
2p LIEUTENANT 
Keyes, C. E 


Unit Instructor 


Mason 
Caperton, J. N. 


if 


101ST CAVALRY 
N.Y.N.G. 


CoLONEL 
Howlett, J. R. 
(Commanding) 
Lr. CoLONEL 
Ackerman, G. E. 


Masors 
Trexler, C. D. 
Rogers, W. K. 
Vietor, F. A. 
Brayley, R. H. 
Lee, W. R. 
CAPTAINS 
Mortenson, L. W. 
Phillips, E. C. 
Feuerherd, V. E. 
MacKellar, R. S§., Jr. 
Fraser, J. 
Roberson, W. C. 
Tuckerman, A. 
Stein, M. F. 
Wise, J. 8. 
Young, W., Jr. 
Kornblum, M. 
Bunting, R. 
1st ye ANTS 
Sweeney, _ 

, EB 
a nag “¢@. C., Jr. 
Martin, H. 
Sturhahn, H. C. 
Macy, J. N. 
Smith, E. T. 
Arnold, J. R. 
Platt, M. 
Hanssen, E. C. 
Leonard, H. C. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Kohler, R. F. 
Hurley, P. P. 
Hostage, FP. 
Burleigh, G. N. 
Reynolds, R. D. 
Kirk, E. B. 
DeBevoise, R. L. 
Pennell, M. 
Meegan, E. J. 
Howlett, J. R., Jr. 


Unit Instructor 


Mason 
Apgar, T. B. 


g 


1218T CAVALRY 
N.Y.N.G. 
CoLONEL 

Morgan, C. N. 

(Commanding) 

Lr. COLONEL 

Denny, G. M. 
Masors 

Wood, R. H. 

Reidpath, C. D. 


Meston, J. 

Scott, R. L. (MC) 
CAPTAINS 

Harris, E., 2d. 

Barrett, J. B. 

Norton, G. E. 


Sutherland, A. E., Jr. 


VanMarter, J. E. 
Turner, H. L. 
Glatt, R. A. 
Archer, G. B. 
Kress, C. G. 
Linfoot, B. 
Armstrong, H. 
Morehouse, C. C. 
Webber, O. B. 
D’Amanda, C. 

1st LIEUTENANTS 
Gunning, J. F 
Welte, E. J. 
Williams, A. L, 
Trimble, M. E. 
Burt, R. E. 
Wickenden, H. OC. 
Driscoll, K. F. 
Ehaney, H. J. 
Becker, W. A. 
Wilkinson, R. J. 
Walls, W.'s. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Schubmehl, W. J. 
Vaisey, J. A. 
Day, J. J. 
Nelbach, A. G. 
Skelly, E. W. 
Horsfall, E. B. 
Hogan, E. G. 


Wadsworth, Ww. P. 
Wooster, J. F. 
Unit Instructors 
Masors 
Haldeman, W. T. 
Wyant, L. B. 


RX A 


52D CAVALRY 
BRIGADE 
HEADQUARTERS 
BRIG. GEN. 
Stackpole, E. J., Jr. 
(Commanding) 
MAJOR 
Livingston, S. M. 
CAPTAINS 
Achenbach, H. A. 
Cowan, R. 8S. 
1st LIEUTENANT 
Wood, H. M. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Borie, H. P. 
Vinet, C. D. 


HEADQUARTERS 
TROOP 


CAPTAIN 
Madeira, OC. C. 
(Commanding) 
1st LIEUTENANT 
Groome, J. C., Jr. 
2p LIEUTENANT 
Wheeler, F. C. 
*CORNET 
Cox, H. B., Jr 
Unit Instructor 
Lr. COLONEL 
Groninger, H. M. 


A 
103D CAVALRY 
PA. N.G. 


COLONEL 
Baker, M. G. 
(Commanding) 
Lr. COLONEL 
Wolfe, S. B 
Magsors 
Miller, E. T. 
Albert, E. J. 
Swing, 
CAPTAINS 
Hoskins, C. M. 
Wiggan, G. A. 
Schubert, G. W. 


Cabrera, C. T. 
Williams, J. 8. 
McGhee, F. 8. 
Bell, B. T. 
Scholl, G. C. 
Mitchell, G. F. 
Wood, R. V. H. 
Gilbert, E. A. 
Skillen, J. R. 
Kifer, 48 
Cabrera, R. J. 

ist LIEUTENANTS 
Snyder, D. G 
Beezer, H. M. 
Wall, J. J. 
Young, J. A. 
Shunk, 0. H. 
Rademan, J. G. 
McCormick, W. H. 
Hafer, K. J. 
Bender. OC. L. 
Allen, R. E. 
Detweiler, L. L. 
Boylan, 
Thompson, W. J. E. 
Oppenheimer, M. J. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Achenbach, H. FP. 
Bryan, ©. P. 
Graham, R. A. 
Fisher, E. C. 
Seyffert, G. F. 
Lewis, T. G. 
Williams, J. M. 
Carpenter, R. M. 
Kistler, G. H. 
Dey, J. R. 
Voorhees, C. E. 
Reynolds, J. H. 
McCloskey, J. B. 


Unit Instructors 
MAJOR 

Price, T. E. 
CAPTAIN 

Fletcher, W. T. 


7 


104TH CAVALRY 
PA. N.G. 


COLONEL 
Shoemaker, G. J. 
(Commanding) 
Lr. COLONEL 
Jones, B. C. 


MAsORS 
Levine, B. I. 
Stackpole, . H. 
Fitting, S. E 
Everhart, H. E. (MC) 
CAPTAINS 
Halbert, W. 
Shade, J. E. 
Bittner, J. H. F. 
Thornber. H. E. 
Krepps, R. J. 
Leitzinger, W. A. E. 
Waite, J. L. 
MeNew, H. C. 
Summer, H. N. 
Stevens, A. J. 
Fisher, C. E 
Lutz, R. C. 
Bell, J. T. 
Walker, R. D. (MC) 
Daugherty, C. B. ual 
Shigley, J. F. (MC) 
1st LIEUTENANTS 


Kenworthy, 
Duncan, G. E. 
Billett, H. H. 
Kienzle, P. M. 
Dufton, J. K. 
Barnhart, T. J.° 
Davis, J. C. 
Koehlor, M. E. 
Plasterer, W. C. 
Cope, I. D. 
Gray, J. E. 
Pollock, 0. M. 
Brightbill, R. M. 
Stauffer, J. B. (MO) 
Crawford, L. G. (MO) 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Welker, B. C. 
Smith, H. C. 
Dippery, F. J. 
Shull, L. A. 
McKinney, W. L. 


Buchanan, F. S. 
Morrison, P. J. 
Brown, H. L. 
Sheaffer, C. G. 
Timmens, D. M. 
Luttringer, W. B. 
Brame, W. W. 
Jordan, J. C. 
Stoops, C. D. 


Unit Instructor 


CaPTAIN 
Kloepfer, H. E. 


aie A 


53D CAVALRY 
BRIGADE 


HEADQUARTERS 


COLONES 
Fisher, W. J. 
(Commanding) 
Mason 
Harkins, K. W. 
CAPTAINS 
Flad, G. A. 


Schemedeman, A. G., Jr. 


1st LIEUTENANTS 
Caffrey, F. J 
Bender, C. 8S. 
Modder, L. 


HEADQUARTERS 
TROOP 


CAPTAIN 
Veeser, L. W. 
(Commanding) 


Unit Instructor 


Mason 
Wilder, C. J. 


7 


105TH CAVALRY 
WIS. N.G. 


COLONEN 
Hanley, J. C. P. 
(Commanding) 
Lr. COLONEL 
Alexander, J. D. 
Masors 


Mieding, R. Pin 
Coggeshall, re 
Sproesser, J. 
Scheer, G. he 
CAPTAINS 
Splinter, J. F. 
Embury, G. W. 
Narlow, OC. V. 
Rabedeau, M. E. 
Hart, E. O. 
McKenzie, D. J. 
Hovey, R. 8. 
Lohmaier, W. G. 
Kaercher, E. H. 
Whitaker, H. E. 
Baum, W. E. 
Rekstad, J. E. 
Heiden, H. H. 
Hinz, O. B. 
Arzberger, W. W. 
Pilgrim, 8. L. 
ist LIEUTENANTS 
Carmichael, E. L. 
Burke, 
Dobbins, R. E. 
Patterson, L. G. 
Crocker, W. C., Jr. 
Puerner, L. W. 
Richter, B. J. 
Biesel, E. C. 
Schroeder, O. F. 
Sherman, W. A. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Nieman, W. E. 
Schulz, R. P. 
Wood, N. G. 
Richter, J. G. 
McIntyre, R. J., Jr. 
Johnson, G. A. 
Wiedman, C. J. 
Urban, W. J. 
Lassek, M. G. 


Unit Instructor 


MAJOR 
Colwell, J. K. 


106TH CAVALRY 


(less 2d Sq., M. G. Tr. 


Hq. Tr. & Band) 
MICH. N.G. 


COLONEL 
Weber, H. T. 
coments! 
Lr. Coo 
Buchanan, <. *(Hl.) 
Masors 
Bierwirth, R. F. 
Warner, F. T. 
CAPTAINS 
Garbarino, V. J. 
O’Connor, E. P. 


Wise, F 
Freeman, H. W. 
Brown, P. A. 


Rubley, S. J. (MC 


Grookston, W. A. Cn.) 


Sleeper, C. F. (Til.) 
1st LIEUTENANTS 


L. 

Howitt, we F. (Iil.) 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Bryan, C. E 
Slight, M. E. 
Lane, W. N. 
Fleming, W. E. 
Unit Instructo: 


Mason 
Monihan, J. G. 


A 
106TH CAVALRY 


2d Sq., M.G.Tr., Hq. 


Tr., and Band 
ILL. N.G. 


CAPTAINS 
Gher, R. G. 
Plaisted, M. S. 
Keehn, R. D., Jr. 
Peter, M. G. 

ist LIEUTENANTS 
Flewelling, 
Temple, 
Bean, C. R. 
Kirby, W. F. 
Crowder, H. R. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Homfeld, J. F. 
Shroyer, F. T. 
McCarthy, J. M. 
Hirschfield, D. O. 
Strauss, R. K. 
Yoggerst, P. A. 


Unit Instructor 


Mason 
Franklin, E. A. 


sae 5 


54TH CAVALRY 
BRIGADE 


HEADQUARTERS 


BRIG. GEN. 

Bolton, N. C. 
(Commanding) 

Mason 
Meyer, M. J. 

CAPTAINS 
McCaslin, J. W. 
Higgins, W. B. 

1st LIEUTENANT 
McCaslin, J. F. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Morley, J. C 
Heyner, A. K. 


HEADQUARTERS 
. TROOP 


CAPTAIN 
Trombley, R. A. 
(Commanding) 
2p LIEUTENANT 
Crafts, C. A. 


107TH CAVALRY 
OHIO ¥.G, 


T. 
Lamiell, “O. E. 
Green, R. 
Swepston, E.R. 
CAPTAINS 
Andrus, J. M, 
Dettor, B. H. 


Kurtz, W. H. 
Firestone, C. E,, Jr, 
Measell, L. J. 
Johnson, W. Wz 
O'Flaherty, F. 
Kimmel, ©. L 
Ford, S. M, 

1st LIEguTENANY 
Austin, L. L, 
Reuscher, J. W. 
Ebert, 0. li, 
Bird, W. A. 
Nelson, H. D. 


Winters, C. L. 
Kronecke, F, J, 
Goebel, H. P., Jr, 
Hiett, A. A. 
Boyer, B. E. 
Nippert, L. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Templeman, R, D. 
Kingsbury, R. N, 
Evans, M. R. 
Derick, H. G, 
Senn, . & 
Berwald, R. F,, Jr, 
Weaver, W. A. 
Culbertson, R. D, 
Sutter, J. F. 
Hinkle, L. E. 
Bauer, A. H. 
Petrov, L. A. 


Unit Instructor 


Mason 
Pickett, C. 
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123D CAVALRY 
KENTUCKY NG. 


oe 
Stites, H. 
Commanding) 

Lr. COLONEL 
Polin, J. A. 

Masors 
Haynes, P. E. 
Graham, R. ¢. 
Nelson, G. E. 





Kelly, J. M 
CAPTAINS 
Gregory, H. B. 
Gilbert, G. S. 
Bates, T. E. 

Sears, 8s. 


Gayle, F. C. 
Gongleton, D. 8. 
Hackney, W. G. 
Warren, F. 
Merritt, H. Ww. 
Stokes, J. L. 
ist LrevTENAst 
Dorman, J. Re Jt. 
Johnson, 
Nunn, 
Higgins, a E. 
Fleming, J . ¢ 
Clardy, 
md Fo 
Smith, J. A. 
Foster, J. D. 
Smith, L. P. 
Russell, A. M. 
Gorrell, R. 
Benton, M. M. 
Mudd, W. C. 


1936 


Cook, R. 
Keith, W. 
2p LIE 
cassady’, 4 
Abner, R. 
Witherspe 
Powers, 
Meade, 8 
Polin, J. 
Aled, E 
Tnit Inst 


MAJOR, 
yeador, 4 


q 


sTH CA 
BRIGAD 
U. 
TRO 
CapTal 
Smith, T. 
(Con 

2p LIEt 
speaker, 2 
ist Li 
Carnes, E. 


1 


108TH ©. 
(less 1 
Tr.) 


LA. WN. 
COLONE 
Edmonds, 
(Com 

Lr. Co! 
Fraser, J. 


Verdier, ( 
OaPTAal 
Reaud, J. 
DeRussy, 
Wolff, F. 


Crawford, 
Elliott, E. 

2p Liev 
Huber, H. 
Armstrong 
Vincent, J 
Bahm, 8, 
Unit Inst 


Mason 
Ligon, P. 


-f 


18TH C/ 
lst Sq. 
GA, N. 
Mason 

Goulsby, 1 
Capra 

Hendersor 

Caswell, F 

Moran, ‘Ww 


Isr Lin 
Waldo, W 
Quante, Y 
Browning. 
inh, W. 


n, 


2p Liev 
Rockwell, 


DuBose, 
lindsey 
Unit Inst: 


Masor 
Palmer, ( 





VALRY 
G. 
NEL 


‘anding) 


RY 
r MG. 


ding) 





Jt. 


1936 


Cook, RO. 
Keith, W. E., « 
9p LIEUTEN \NTS 


Abner, R. ' 
Witherspoon, | 
Powers, R, 3 
Meade, 8 

Polin, J. 
Aired, E. B. 
Tnit Instructo’ 


Mayor 
yeador, M. F 


7 
tH CAVALRY 


BRIGADE 
UARTERS 
a Ya OP 


~ — 


Smith, T. 
(eens nding) 


9p LIEUTENANT 
Speaker, 
1st LIEUTENANT 
Carnes, E. M. 
q 
108TH CAVALRY 


(less Ist Sq. & M.G. 
Tr.) 


LA. NG. 


COLONEL 
Edmonds, J. E. 
(Commanding) 


Lr, COLONEL 
Fraser, J. B. (Ga.) 


eer 

ox, F. H. 
+ al J. W. 
Verdier, C. E. (MO) 


CAPTAINS 
Reaud, J., Jr. 
DeRussy, C. N. 
Wulf, F. A., Jr. 
Drennan, D. G. 
Starns, K. L. 
Barkley, J. 
Pedneau, T. A. 
=" E. F. (VC) 
Oser, F. S. (DC) 


lst LIEUTENANTS 
Reaud, V. E. 
Knight, W. V. 
E. 


Crawford, W. M. (Ga.) 
Biot, E. D. (Chap.) 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Huber, H. J. 
Amstrong, J. P., Jr. 
Vincent, J. L. 

Bahm, 8. B. 

Unit Instructor 


Mason 
ligon, P. W. 


7 


18TH CAVALRY 

Ist Sq. and M.G.Tr. 
GA, N.G. 

Mason 

Goulsby, T’, 

CAPTAINS 
Henderson, A. L. 

ell, P. E. 

Yoran, W. U. 


Isp LIEUTENANTS 
aldo, W. S. 

fuante, ¥ i.Sr. 
rowning, G. Pp. 

Ixh, W. e 

Christian, e. D:, dr. 


2) LIEUTENANTS 
wi S., Jr 


uBose, K. E. 
lindsey, W. H. 
Unit Instructor 


Mazor 
Palmer, ©. H. 


OFFICERS OF CAVALRY NATIONAL GUARD UNITS 


109TH CAVALRY 


OAPTAINS 


ar and No. Car. McIntire, McC. 
N.G 


COLONES 
Dickinson, H. 
(Commanding) 
Lr. COLONEL 
Summers, I. R. 
Magsor3 
Harris, F. F. 
Coston, E. P 
Jordan, P. H. 
Ross, J. D. 
CAPTAINS 
Pickins, W. W. 
Porter, C. 
Crawford, W. H. 
Shuford, E. L. 
MeNeill, F. N. 
Lackey, V. M. 
Topmiller, A. C. 


(MC) 


Pickens, J. T. 
Bork, R. J. 
Field, G. 
Jackson, W. H. 
Tallent, J. W. 
Kennedy, H. H. 


Freeman, J. N. 

1s? LIEUTENAN? 
Shytle, C. O. 
Binkley, W. R. 
Nichols, R. M. 
Childress, H. 
Long, J. 
Jonas, C. 
Rogers, C. B. 
Jackson, J. C. 
Barksdale, B. B. 
Smith, J. 
Leinster, E. B. 
Carltom, W. R. 
Lackey, C. M. 

2D LIEUTENANTS 
Pigg, 
Collier, R. 
Reece, E. A. 
Hahn, P 
Flemming, L. 
Ollinger, J. O. 
Marshall, M. 
Acuff, M. L. 


Unit Instructor 


Lr. COLONELS 
Youngs, W. H. W. 
Richmond, J. F. 


FF 


56TH CAVALRY 
BRIGADE 


HEADQUARTERS 
Bric. GEN. 
Davidson, L. 8S. 
(Commanding) 
MAgoR 
Cameron, R. H. 
CAPTAINS 
Chapa, F. L. 
Mettenheimer, J. M. 
1st LIEUTENANTS 
Hickerson, J. H. 
Dahlberg, F. I. 
2p LIEUTENANT 
Wolters, M. R. 


HEADQUARTERS 
TROOP 


CAPTAIN 
Dickinson, F. E. 
(Commanding) 


2D LIEUTENANT 
Hamby, P. M. 
Unit Instructor 


COLONEL 
Swift, I. P. 


: 


112TH CAVALRY 
TEXAS N.G. 
COLONEL 
McGee, L. E. 
(Commanding) 


Lr. COLONEL 
Pyron, W. B. 


Masors 
Lasater, W. B. 
Parker, C. E. 


Cameron, W. P. 


Johnson, A. 8S. 
Dunlap, J. B. 
Brewer, G. A., Jr. 
Beecherl, L. A. 
Williams, C. R. 
Kuttler, A. K. 
Newman, O. W. 
Stafford, D. T. 
Mann, J. A. 
Phillips, R. G. 
1st LIEUTENANTS 
Smith, B. L 
Grant, J. I. 
Fenley, R. N. 
Rice, H. L. 
Hill, W. M. 
Metcalfe, G. S. 


Phillips, ee L. 
Johnson, W. A. 

2D LIEUTENANTS 
Wallace, A. B. 
MeMains, D. M. 
Cowman, FP. M. 
Neel, J. H. 
Morgan, I. H. 
Houghton, T. R. 
Hood, M. E. 


Unit Instructors 
Lr. COLONEL 

Kobbe, H. 
MAJOR 

Palmer, O. A. 


7 
124TH CAVALRY 
TEXAS N.G. 


COLONEL 
Garwood, C. B. 
(Commanding) 
Lr. COLONEL 
Johnson, H. H. 
Masors 
Naylor, J. W. 
Davis, C. K. 
Bartlett, H. L. 
Baker, L. H. 
Brady, R. J. 
Virden, H. L. 
CAPTAINS 
Neville, J. W. 
Smith, J. R. 
Simpson, G. O. 
Goodrich, G. C. 
Marcais, A. F. 
Lyons, J. F. B. 


Dorbritz, W. co: 
Dews, J 
Crews, 8S. H. 

1st LIEUTENANTS 
Bailey, B. P., Jr. 
Wiseheart, J. W. 
Wilder, J. W. 
Compton, E. A. 
Moore, W. T. 
Wayman, L. A. 
Riddle, W. L. 
Ehlert, M. H. 
Howard, T. A. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Gilmore, S. C. 
Sears, W. G. 
Luckenbach, E. A. 
Schnitz, T. R. 
Darrah, R. W. 
Eldred, W. G. 


. Perrvmas, H. A. 


Ward, T. A. 
Hunnicutt, 8. L. 
Unit Instructors 


Mason 
Pierce, J. T., Jr. 


CAPTAIN 
Knight, H. 


2s t 


24TH CAVALRY 
DIVISION 


HEADQUARTERS 


Mayor GENERAL 
Herndon, W. K. 
(Commanding) 
Lt. COLONELS 
Smith, J. B. 
Fountain, R. O. 
Howell, W. Q. 
Leiser, B. C. (Q.M.OC.> 


Masors 
Peters, R. H. (A.G.D 
Couden, F. D. (J.A.G 

CAPTAIN 
Powell, G. 8. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Benton, H. 
Huffman, i os H. 


HEADQUARTERS 
TROOP 


CAPTAIN 
Goodwin, ©. W. 
(Commanding) 
1st LIEUTENANT 
Llewellyn, E. M 
2p LIEUTENANT 
Potter, J. H. 


Fa oh 


57TH CAVALRY 
BRIGADE 


HEADQUARTERS 


Bric. GEN. 
Yenter, R. A. 
(Commanding) 
COLONEL 
King, J. C. 
CAPTAINS 
Mills, L. W. 
Laffer, G. L. 
Laird, C. B. 
1st LIEUTENANTS 
Hanson, M. L. 
Clark, H. J. 


Unit Instructor 


COLONEL 
King, J. C. 


7 


113TH CAVALRY 
IOWA N.G. 


COLONEL 
O’Brien, M. A. 
(Commanding) 


Lr. COLONEL 
Hayek, W. J 


MAJORS 
Anderson, N. B. 
Whitmore, M. C. 
Lambert, C. J. 
Bigelow, F. E. 


CAPTAINS 
Tandy, F. C. 
Engelbeck, R. B. 
Wolfe, T. L. 
Hollowell, T. P. 
Conkling, E. W. 
Livingston, W. 
Hardsocg, M. B 
Yanausch, A. J. 
Hoar, G. W. 
Keller, H. W. 
Gerard, R. 8. 
CW; 
Setusee, F. A. 
Williams, L. E. 
Brown, O. J. 
Cowles, R. J. 


ist LIEUTENANT 


Schmidt, G. L. 
Ross, T. H. 
Logan, c Bae 
Donaldson, H. J. 
Gerdes, E. H. 
Stephenson, W. P. 
Roberts, C. B. 
Wallace, E. R. 
Eldridge, W. G. 
Conner, W. G. 
Hay, #. M. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Crawford, C. J. 
Caldwell, H. T. 
McCurdy, J. G. 
Layton, G. B. 
Kaufman, W. G. 
Bradley, G. 
Gardiner, K. E. 
Musgrove, W. L. 
Mulford, N. L. 


Unit Instructor 


Mason 
Nelson, F. 


114TH CAVALRY 
KANSAS N.G. 


COLONEL 
Cannady, P. A. 
(Commanding) 
Lr. COLONEL 
Smith, W. 
Masors 


Bagby, Fe. 


Hillyer, R. N,, ‘Chap. 


CAPTAINS 
Moyer, S. P. 
Watt, J. K. 
Kistler, M. V. 
Nudson, C. A. 
MeVicar, 
Morawetz, F. E. 
Lowry, H. H. 
Kitselman, C. H. 
Swoboda, L. A. 
Er og BR. L., Jv. 
Bentley, B. L. 
Abbey, H. i 2 


McConnell R. L. 
1st LIEUTENANTS 
Crapson, H. L. 
Lyon, H. L. 
Tistison, A. P. 


Willhite, H. 0. 
Perham, W. W. 
Shaver, C. N. 
Bradley, M. A. 
Carpenter, W. R. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 


Woodward, M. L. 
Lynn, E. E. 

Marshall, 
McKone, S. A., "Jr. 


Unit Instructors 
Mason 

Sprinkle, L. A. 
CAPTAIN 

Bell, C. B. 
q ¥ 


58TH CAVALRY 
BRIGADE 


HEADQUARTERS 


Bria. GEN. 
McConnel, M. C. 
(Commanding) 
MAJOB 
Martin, C. V. 
CAPTAIN 
Vandergraft, F. 
ist LIEUTENANT 
Walsh, J. E 
2p LIEUTENANT 
Balch, G. O. 


7 
115TH CAVALRY 
WYOMING N.G. 


COLONEL 
Sinclair, B. H. 
(Commanding) 
Lr. COLONEL 
Lamb, R. L. 
Masors 
Doane, W. 8S. 
Knight, E. L. 
Murane, E. E. 
McLellan, A. (MC) 
CAPTAINS 
Boyack, A. R. 
Hatt, R. L. 
Rouse, P. L. 
Spangler, H. D. 
Morgan, D. C. 
Howell, T. C. 
Grier, a. 8. 
a T. OC. (DO) 
eg HH. L 


oa .L. (Chap.) 
Lee, M. C) 
Luce Sg Pile 


Markley, R. L. 


263 


ist LIZUTENANTS 


Stenner, A. 

Marks, 8. F. 
Marable, B. F. 
Astin, H. M. 
Rogers, E. L. 
Craig, E A 
Pearson, G. ‘e 
Bunten, W. A. (MC) 
Yoder, A. B 


McCartney, A. W. 
2p LIEUTENANTS 
Strickler, 
Earl, J. L. 
Cody, B. P. 
Evander, D. L. 
White, A. L. 
Hays, H. F. 
Wales, J. V. 
Ww ilson, g. L. 
Kight, a Se 
Lackey, J. 
Melniie. £3 BP 
Elliott, D. F. 
Myrick, C. M. 


Unit Instructors 
MAJOB 

Lawrence, J. O. 
CAPTAIN 

Fake, C. W. 


(VC) 


¥ 


116TH CAVALRY 
IDAHO N.G. 


COLONEL 
Hays, 8. 
(Commanding) 
Lr. COLONEL 
Meek, F. E. 
MAJORS 


Townley, F. H. 

CAPTAINS 
Abendroth, W. H. 
Brenn, 
Bevington, C. R. 
Clemons, L. R. 
Flack, P. G. 
Grootes, M. 
Handford, W. B. 
Horner, = 
Isenberg, C. J. 
Powell, A. J. 
Reynolds, R. L. 
Stey, H. T 
Lough, S. R. 
Turner, W. T. 
West, P. L. 
Wright, G. W. 

ist LIEUTENANTS 
Bevington, 
Brennan, 
Davis, 8. 
Foster, iu. W. 
Hinds, NT. 
Hite, D. N. 
Hodgins. G. B. 
Phillips, H. T. 
McCombs, D. W. 
Potter, G. H. 
Simonton, R. W. 
Spillman, L. 
Stover, F. D. 
Stroup, B. A. 

2p LIEUTENANTS 
Anderson, P. D. 
Brannan, L. R. 
Conner, 8S. J. 
Jensen, 
Johnson, L. M. 
Nelson, C. F. 
Odle, W. H. 
Spurgeon, G. O 


Unit Instructor 


MAJOR 
Hood, J. D. 


x 


ee A 


102D CAVALRY 
NEW JERSEY N.G. 


COLONEL 

Ballantyne, L. B. 
(Commanding) 

Lr. COLONEL 
Moeller, H. L. 

MAJORS 
Ross, W. A. 
Bertram, H. H. 
Huttenloch, N. W. 
Smith, B. J. (MC) 
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CAPTAINS 
Boycott, C. M. 
Bleomer, - N. 
Sigler, M. 

Zaebst, O. c, eee.) 

Doetterl, F. 

Brown, a v 

Fanslau, = _ E. (ve) 

Kells, F. 

Munz, R. ‘. 
ea 

Lord, R. C. 

MacGrath, D. A. 

Lindemann, T. T. 


1st LIEUTENANTS 


Stryker, H. R. 
Tenerelli, L. D. 
Sener, A. 
Weisgerber, A. F. 
MeVoy, J. A. 
Klein, A. J. 
Bishop, D. 
Smith, G. 
Brady, OC. z. 


_ (DC) 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Gillen, 8S. F. 
Hodge, H. E. 
Smith, L. E. 
Pearce, E. F. 
Hodge, C. J. 
Grissom, M. sg 
hoy wland, C. 
Scott, k. uo 


Unit Instructors 
MAJOR 
Boye, F. W 


CAPTAIN 
Carleton, D. E. 


: : i 
110TH CAVALRY 
MASS. N.G. 


COLONEL 
Brown, P. L. 
(Commanding) 


THE CAVALRY JOURNAL 


CAPTAINS 


Boswell, W. . (VO) 
Hoffman, H. Ee 
Keating, F. “" (DC) 
Landers, H. 


Desmond, M. . (Chap.) 


Mangini, - A. 
Odell, H. N. 
Regan, W. G. 
Rose, H. A. 
Stearns, D. B. (MO) 
Young, W. A. (VC) 
ist LIEUTENANTS 
Carder, N. S. 
Cushman, E. P. 
Deyarmond, G. E. 
Dick, A. E. 
Fredrikson, G. F. 
Grigg, E. P. 
Hanson, J. A. 
Wilson, R. C. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 


Unit Instructor 
MAJOB 
Bauskett, W. T., Jr. 
Af ¥ 
111TH CAVALRY 
N.M.N.G. 
COLONEL 
Ely, ©. E. 
(Commanding) 
Lr. COLONEL 
Sage, ©. G. 
MaJors 
Peck, H. M. 


Saunders, H. P., Jr 


Lamon, J. D., Jr. | 


CAPTAINS 
Luikart, J. C. 
Cain, M. 
Means, T. a 
Marth, A. F. 
Howard, P. Ww. 
Weber, G. 
Harrison, z 


(Chap.) 


Witten, O. B. 
McCollum, V. O. 


1st LIEUTENANTS 
Mitchell, H. 
Miller, H. M. 
Schurtz, P. W. 
Hazlewood, J. H. 
Kessler, G. E. 
Turner, J. W., Jr. 
Stump, C. W. 
Grimmer, F. H. 
Compton, R. J. 
Morgan, S. W. 
Melendez, A. 


2p LIEUTENANTS 
Reardon, 
Sadler, J. E. 
Fields, B. W. 
Dorris, W. O. 
Coleman, O. R. 
Pacheco, H. a 
Ely, C. E., 
Richardson, ; "K. 
Clemmons, C. L. 


May] 


122D CAVALRY. 
CONN. N.G. © 
Lr. CoLonEy © 


Wainwright, P, § 


(Commandin 


Mazsors 
Tracy, L. 8, 


Sweet, G. 0, (Mi 


CAPTAINS 


Davis, H. B. vo 


Smith W. 
Welles, G. 


Henderson, * q 
1s? LIEuTENam 


Cargill, D. A. 
Connolly, A. J. (MC 
Gowdy, R. P 
Baedor, A. Py 
Paterson, A. 8. 


2p LIEUTENA 
Corcoran, W. F,, 
Gibson, R. at 
Lodge, E. 
Peck, J. w 


3 


Lt. COLONEL 


Smith, A. W Carlson, E. O 


Cobb, G. E. 
MaJors Dyer, V. A. 
Anthony, R. E. Rodes, R. D. 
Jenkins, E. H. Smith, E. A. 
Schofield, O. L. (MC) Tinkham, C. J. 


Unit 'nstructors 
COLONEL 

Mueller, A. H. 
MAJOR 

Hollett, RK. T. 


Keller, H. D. 
Wagner, J. 

Lee, J. L. 
Wheeler, W. K. 
Lawrence, R. P. 


McGinn, F. R. 
Unit Instructor 


Berardinelli, M. V. 
Colvard, G. T. 
Cobbett. N. G. 
Baca, E. B 


(MO) ; 
Martinez, P. R. 


MAJOR q 
(VC) Forster, H. W. 


New Books 


(Order through the Cavalry Journal) 


GENGHIS KHAN, R. Fox. A new biography of the I Ry 
of All Men. $4.50. : 

T. E. LAWRENCE, Charles Edmonds. Supplements L 
rence’s own Seven Pillars of Wisdom. $1.50. 4 

LUTTICH, General Kabisch. A popular German accoi 
with 17 photographs and 5 maps, of the capture of Liege. 

NAPOLEON AND WATERLOO, Major A. F. Be 
strategical and tactical study, by one of the compilers off 
British official history of the War. $3.75. 

OLD SOLDIER SAHIB, Frank Richards. 
a Tommy Atkins. $2.50. 

TWO ORDEALS OE DEMOCRACY, Colonel john Bi 
an. A study of leadership in the Civil War and the We 
War. $1.00. ’ 

ORDER OUT OF CHAOS, A Norman Gage. Interest 
story of the rdle of the National Guard in the Great i 
vania flood. 

A PALADIN OF ARABIA, Major N. N. E. Bray. 7 
author’s views on the Arab campaign are based on first-hi 
knowledge and sound historical judgment. $4.50. : 

SOMME, FLANDERS, ARRAS, A. Hermann. The 4 
memories of a German machine-gun soldier, $1.75. : 

TRANSPORTING THE A.E.F. IN WESTERN EURQI 
General W. J. Wilgus. A rather technical account of} 
railroad and water transportation of the A.E.F. The a 
was director of military railways and deputy general of t 
portation. $5.00. 

LES 7-9: VERDUN—LA SOMME, General E. Mangi 
detailed account of the author’s command of the woth To 

regiment from September, 1915, to July, 1916. $4.00. 

THE BOOK OF WAR. Writings of Suntzu and Wat 
Chinese strategists of about the Fifth Century. $1.50. 

WASSMUSS, C. Sykes. The exploits of the German 


rence, little known in America, are related vividly in this wt 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT, W. S. Hett. A new biogra- 
phy of the Conqueror. $.75. 

ARMY AND NAVY. DURING THE CONQUEST OF 
THE BALTIC ISLANDS IN 1917, General von Tschischwitz. 
An analytical study, based on actual experience, now available 
in English. An excellent presentation of an amphibious opera- 
tion. $1.50. 

THE CONQUEST OF CONSTANTINOPLE, Robert of 
Clari. A history of the Fourth Crusade. $2.75. 

LE III CORPS D’ARMEE DE CHARLEROI A LA 
MARNE, Gencral Roquerol. A record of the retreat to the 
Seine, the Battle of the Marne and the pursuit to the Aisne. 
$3.00. 

L’EXPEDITION DES DARDANELLES, 1914-15, Admiral 
P. E. Guepratte. A French account of the tragic Gallipoli ad- 
venture. $3.75. 

DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA, George Slocombe. A biogra- 
phy of the victor of Lepanto, the last knight of Europe. $3.50. 

THE FARAWAY CAMPAIGN, Major F. James. A 
graphic account of the eastern campaign during the World 
War, told by one who was very actively engaged in it. New 
and cheaper edition. $2.50. 

GALLIPOLI: THE FADING VISION, J. North. Remi- 
niscences of the Dardanelles campaign. $5.00. 

LA GUERRE DECISIVE, General Visconti-Prasca. This 
work, by an Italian general officer, has attracted some attention 
in French military circles. $3.00. 

LIFE OF HINDENBURG, J. W. Wheeler-Bennett. A 
definitive Hindenburg biography, written with confidential 
access to original and official sources. $3.00. 

HORSE FACTS, Major A. J. R. Lamb. The points of a 
horse. $3.00. 

STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE AMERICAN 
CIVIL WAR, Colonel G. F. R. Henderson. An American edi- 
tion, in one volume, of one of the few classic biographies of the 
modern world. It has gone through fourteen printings. $5.00. 

JAPAN MUST FIGHT BRITAIN, Commander T. Ishi- 
maru. Can Japan command the Eastern world without going 
to war with Britain? $3.00. 


Reminiscence 


$ 
PPE WESTERN MILITARY FRONTIER, 1815- -46, Hi 
Beers. A dissertation in history presented to the faculty of 
Graduate School at the University of Pennsylvania. $2.00. 7 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, Hilaire Belloc. New 4 
cheaper edition. $1.75. 
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